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The Red Ace is a plane so carefully thought out, so 
cleverly constructed that it will enable you to compete 
with other boys with the most expensive planes, and win 1 
This plane is a remarkable performer — a plane that you 
will be proud to own. 
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the termite (the white ant) Dr. Keller has outdone himself. 
Founded upon the actual facts known about the termite. Dr. 
Keller has made a thrilling, fast moving and yet scientific 
adventure tale that at times takes on an epical sweep. It is a 
story that will make history. 
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THE WONDERS OF SPACE 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



IF it were not that "familiarity breeds contempt” 
one of the most common things in the universe 
would probably be a source of constant amaze- 
ment to us. As it is SPACE, one of the greatest 
enigmas of all time, very seldom claims our atten- 
tion, The greatest philosophers, scientists and 
mathematicians have for centuries occupied them- 
selves with the problem of the nature of universal space, but 
without arriving at any definite conclusion. 

We of today accept space as we find it, and seldom if ever 
question its nature, its limitations or even its significance. As 
a general thought, it is accepted that space is limitless and 
fathomless, stretching into infinity in all directions. This be- 
comes a most terrific statement if one ponders long enough 
upon it; because it goes contrary to our entire instinctive rea- 
soning, For, with our finite minds, we simply cannot conceive 
of things without finite limits. 

Of late, Einstein and a number of other mathematicians, in- 
cluding Minkowski, have pronounced the theorem that space 
in itself is not infinite, but limited and as they claim, returns 
upon itself like a gigantic, closed, curved surface. It seems 
that, mathematically, they are even able to prove this. Yet, 
one may ask, if this be true, then what is outside the portion 
of space that is so curved? 

The mathematician has given proofs that there need not nec- 
essarily be anything; but the average layman will not accept 
this view, as his common sense forbids such reasoning. Yet 
Einstein and Minkowski, probably, are right in an ultimate 


sense. 

There is not room here to discuss the various mathematicians 
and all their contentions; but, anyone so inclined, may obtain 
text-books to go into the subject more thoroughly. 

Yet even Einstein, along with the rest of our astro-physicists, 
cannot help but wonder at the tremendous vastness of space. 
Our own universe, which is but a small part of known space, 
has a diameter of 200,000 light years, which means that a light 
ray traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second would take 
200,000 years to travel from one end of our own universe to 
the other. 

The question must arise to many, what is space, what is the 
nature of it and why does it exist? No satisfactory answer 
can be forthcoming to such questions ; and our minds, as they 
are constituted, cannot grasp the mechanics of space in their 
entirely. The mind stands appalled when it contemplates the 
magnitude of space, and brings home to us only our own fu- 
tility and our own insignificance compared to that universal 
abyss. 


While we may never hope to know what space really is, we 
are making some littla progress in the discovery of what space 
contains. But, even here, it is most astonishing to find that 
the material contents of space are insignificant compared to 
space itself. 

If you could roll together all of the suns, dead and alive, all 
the planets and all other matter contained in space into one huge 
sun, the part of space taken up by such a body would still be 
infinitesimal compared to the extent of space itself. And, if 
it were located on the borderline of our universe, it is doubtful 
whether it would be large enough for anyone to even see it 
f-rom a neighbor universe. 

Matter compared to the emptiness of space is therefore in- 
sig^nificant and it might be argued that all the matter in the 
universe is comparatively so small that in a universal sense it 
does not exist. It would be smaller than a single electron in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It has been found that space is a most perfect vacuum; in 
fact, a much better vacuum than is found in the most highly- 
evacuated X-Ray tube, which itself contains a pretty perfect 
vacuum. 

At one time it was thought that space contained quite a good 
deal of so-called cosmic dust, but this view is no longer coun- 
tenanc^. It is true that space does contain a goodly number 
of bodies, such as meteorites (which, however, are only frag- 
ments of shattered worlds that were in existence once). But 
the quantity of such meteors is exceedingly small and probably 
they are found only in the comparative vicinity of the sun of our 
own planetary system. It is doubted whether many meteorites 
are in existence beyond the orbit of Neptune, the furthest 
now-known planet of our solar system. 

To profound thinkers, the thought must often occur that, of 
necessity, space must have existed before matter. It would 
seem impossible that the reverse could be true. And if space 
did exist before matter, the thought arises, how was matter 
originally created out of this vast nothingness? These are 
some of the secrets of space on which it is futile for the human 
mind to conjecture. We can only speculate about it, but it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever know much about it. 

Indeed, it is quite possible that our entire views on space and 
matter are entirely erroneous — principally because the workings 
of the human mind, based upon mundane conditions, can make 
no satisfactory picture of the tremendous stellar magnitudes in- 
volved._ It is similar to the problems of the fourth and higher 
dimensions, which the human mind cannot encompass. Our 
minds, in short, are too finite and are probably perfectly insu- 
lated against all the greater and universal truths. 
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All of a sudden the scattered debris near began literally to fly to pieces; stems, 
branches, boughs and soil were resolved into a swirling cloud of mottled dust before! 

the pulverizing blast. 
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CHAPTER I 
A Travel Talk 

J . EVERHART STEWART, globe trotter, big 
game hunter, sponsor and member of several 
scientific expeditions to distant and unexplored 
regions, was delivering one of the Sunday afternoon 
illustrated lectures and travel talks at the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. His subject 
was “Among the New Guinea Pygmies,” and with 
both verbal and visual pictures he carried his audi- 
ence on a reconstructed journey of a recent expedi- 
tion into the interior fastnesses of the largest and 
least known island on earth. He particularly dwelt 
on the difficulties encountered in surmounting the 
well nigh impenetrable jungle extending even to 
the very shores of this inhospitable land. 

“We ascended the largest river,” he explained in 
introduction, “in our special light draft steamer as 
far as we could, continually sounding our way to 



WILLIAM P. LOCKS 


general direction 
in which we were 
headed and which 
w e later found 
passed within a 
few miles of our 
goal. 

“But when I 
say ‘ roadway ’ 
don’t conjure in 
your minds a 
seemingly endless 
ribbon of smooth 
concrete, or even 
a common dirt 
road bordered by 
barbed wire fenc- 
es. This was a 


road, or rather trail, the likes of which none of us 


had ever seen or heard of. It was a veritable hole 


follow the winding channels. Then we used our 
seaplane to reconnoiter further and map out a 
number of clearings indicating the probable loca- 
tion of Pygmy settlements. Having determined our 
objective, our real task was before us — to force our 
way through the matted tangle of jungle and reach 
the home grounds of the never before visited sav- 
ages. We ascended to the headwaters of such 
streams as were on our course by the wonderful 
ability of our Dyack boatmen — brought with us 
from Borneo — in overcoming the many rapids and 
other obstructions. Eventually we could proceed 
no further by water and then were obliged to hack 
our way into the bordering wall of rank vegetation. 

“Our progress then became slow Indeed. A mile 
a day was about our average, although on some 


through the heart of the jungle, an arboreal tunnel, 
bored by some unknown, strange and powerful 
agency ; a something that had burned a strip of liv- 
ing vegetation into crumbling rottenness and so 
poisoned the soil as to effectually prevent any re- 
growth. 

“But the jungle had by no means given up its 
hope of reconquest. Deprived of a foothold in the 
soil it had gone aloft and arched over the scar, 
dropping festoons of vines and creepers in its en- 
deavor to fill the void. As the pictures show it was 
not altogether what might be called an open road, 
but compared to chopping our way, as we had been 
doing, it afforded immeasurable relief. The prob- 
able cause was a subject for endless discussion then 
and ever since but no satisfactory explanation has 


days we did not ad- 
vance one-fourth that 
distance. After a week 
or so at this kind of 
work we began to have 
serious misgivings 
about being able to 
reach the selected 
clearing which was, we 
estimated, fully half a 
hundred miles further. 
And it is more than 
probable that we would 
never have been suc- 
cessful in our accom- 
plishment and been 
able to show you these 
scenes of the Pygmies 
in their home surround- 
ings had it not been for 
a quite unexpected, 
very extraordinary and 
most fortuitous circum- 
stance. This was noth- 
ing less than a broad, 
comparatively clear 



r HE tricks of nature are always far more 
surprising than fiction. It is well- 
known that living organisms invariably adapt 
themselves to surroundings, so much so in 
fact, that in their evolution, the various an- 
imals take on the most grotesque appearances. 

If there is no light, for instance, the crea- 
ture finds it necessary to create its own light, 
as do a number of deep sea fishes. If the an- 
imal is too large and cumbersome to bend 
down or bend up in order to reach its food, 
we get the surprising forms of the elephant 
and the giraffe. 

Nature, in other words, is a most prolific 
source of invention and out-distances humans 
as inventors at all times. 

In his “Moon Beasts,” Mr. Locke describes 
one of the most extraordinary animals that 
has ever been portrayed, but there is no ques- 
tion that the science is adequate to the subject. 

Indeed, if conditions on a far distant world 
were such as described by the author, there 
is no good reason why animals of the type 
that he writes of could not be solved. 

Incidently, the present story is a rattling 
good one that will keep you constantly on your 
toes. 



yet been vouchsafed. 
But more of that later. 

“I will now take you 
to our outfitting head- 
quarters and acquaint 
you with the personnel 
of this expedition and 
we will begin our jour- 
ney to the land of the 
Pygmies.” 

As he finished his 
very interesting talk 
and prepared to leave 
the stage, an usher 
handed Mr. Stewart a 
card. He glanced at 
the unfamiliar name 
and then read the pen- 
ciled note on the re- 
verse — “Would like a 
few minutes — Am sure 
I can explain your 
jungle road.” 

“Well, well!” he 
ejaculated, “That’s 
surely interesting. 


roadway running in the 


Bring in the gentle- 
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man.” A clean cut, comparatively young man of 
good appearance accompanied the usher on his re- 
turn. 

"My name is Joseph S. Crawford as you see by 
my card, and I'm much pleased to meet you per- 
sonally, Mr. Stewart. I greatly enjoyed your lec- 
ture, and was particularly interested, I might say 
‘flabbergasted’ if you will pardon the expression, 
when you began to describe that jungle road. That 
accounted for two of them and, I feel sure, — I’m 
confident there must be another that hasn’t yet been 
discovered.” 

“I — er — I don’t quite understand,” Stewart an- 
swered with a puzzled expression, "I can’t make 
out your interest unless — Were you ever in New 
Guinea ?” 

"No, sir. Never. We found ours much closer 
than that.” 

"You found — what?” 

'Tve had the experience of also following a path 
or road such as you described, but through the 
Northern underbrush not over a thousand miles 
from here. I know and actually saw what caused 
it and had good reasons to believe there might be 
one or two more; but did not quite expect they 
were so far away, at least to hear of them there. 
Perhaps we’ll hear of the third soon — maybe in 
China or Siberia,” 

“And what was this cause you claim to have 
seen in your case, Mr. Crawford?” 

"That is something that cannot be described off- 
hand, Mr. Stewart. I, you, or no one else in the 
world would guess it in a thousand years unless 
they had an experience similar to mine. Even now 
it seems incredible, a fantastic dream. But I assure 
you there is a very sinister and marvelous power at 
the back of it, a power beyond earthly limitations 
and present knowledge, and one that may have 
direct consequences to the future existence of all 
life on this planet as we now know it. Would it be 
possible to arrange to discuss this matter in a more 
convenient place and at greater length than we can 
here? I am sure you will be more than interested 
in what I have to tell ” 

Crawford’s Tale 

T en minutes past eight, conventional greetings 
over, chairs drawn up, cigars lighted, and an 
expectant expression on Mr. Stewart’s face. And 
Crawford began. This is the story he told. 

)|c 9|c 3fc ;(( 

I am going to follow the plan of your talk of this 
afternoon, and tell things in sequence as they hap- 
pened. But you must not expect as finished a reci- 
tal as was yours, nor can I give the convincing 
proof of photography. However, I have with me a 
few souvenirs which, considering your experience, 
might be classed as evidence, and will be presented 
shortly. 

A year ago last July, an old pal and co-worker by 
the name of Barry Edwards and I started on a 
vacation trip. (Barry left on a week-end trip or he 
would be here now, too.) We had, for over a year. 


been strenuously engaged in radio research work 
and felt like getting as far away from inductances, 
capacities, electrons, and kilocycles as our time 
would permit. We landed up in the Lac Lareau 
country, among the countless lakes and streams a 
couple of hundred miles north of Lake Superior. Here 
we engaged a guide, a half-breed named Jules, and 
the necessary equipment for a fishing trip of sev- 
eral weeks. Our desire was to get into the real 
wilderness, away from the ordinary routes as much 
as possible, and we so instructed our guide. After 
several days of continuous paddling and numerous 
portages, we came to a very pretty, clear lake where 
we decided to make our permanent camp. The 
fishing proved all that could be expected and we 
were all set for a nice, enjoyable and restful time — 
so we thought. 

But during the second night at this camp an 
event took place which ultimately imposed upon us 
a series of hardships, privations, and bewildering 
developments we never in the world had expected. 

It was a beautiful night, a clear sky and a full 
moon, one of those when you don’t feel inclined to 
retire lest you shorten your enjoyment of the be- 
witching beauty. Anyhow, I felt that way, and 
along about midnight, after Barry and Jules had 
sought their blankets, I got into the canoe and 
paddled out on the moonlit waters. The lake was 
about three miles long and one wide. Near the 
center it made a turn at nearly right angles, so that 
it was shaped like the letter L. Jules had some 
unpronounceable Indian name for it but we dubbed 
it Angle Lake. One end lay to the west, the other 
to the south, and it was at the western end that our 
camp was pitched. 

Slowly paddling along, I had passed the point 
where the southern end came into view and contin- 
ued on toward the center. A faint, wavering breeze 
had sprung up from the south and a silvery lane 
of rippling moonlight extended toward the further 
end and the inlet by which we had entered. In con- 
trast to the brightened waters, the deeply wooded 
shores were as black as a silhouette. The occa- 
sional splash of a fish breaking water, the deep 
r-rum of a bull frog in the weed-beds, and the gentle 
lapping of wavelets against the canoe were the 
only sounds that broke the primal stillness. 

Stretched out in the bottom and drifting along, 
my mind lost in reveries, perhaps dozing a little, 

I became conscious of a sound, which I first thought 
was an increasing breeze sighing through the pines. 
As it grew gradually louder it was comparable to 
the distant patter of rain. Getting curious, I sat up 
to investigate. Everything was as serene as be- 
fore, no indication of wind or rain in evidence. And 
yet the sound grew more distinct and closer. Lis- 
tening intently, it seemed localized to a small area 
somewhere on the southeast shore, but as if in 
motion. Soon I was able to distinguish the snap- 
ping of twigs and the crashing of boughs as though 
some heavy body were tearing through the trees. 
Then the rending sound suddenly became a dull 
roar, and a white streak shot out of the blackness 
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across the water. Scarce a half-mile away, a boil- 
ing, churning ridge of water like the wake of an 
oversized and incredibly fast hydroplane was cross- 
ing the lake; and strain my eyes as I might, no 
cause for this unusual disturbance was to be seen. 

And then a fleeting shadow slid over the canoe 
and was gone. Looking up, I saw a dark shape 
passing the face of the moon, its outlines rather 
sharply defined for an instant; then merging into a 
faint blot in the hazy ring which I now saw sur- 
rounded our satellite. It did not appear to be at 
a very great height, but that was hard to judge; 
and there was no doubt of its being the cause of the 
turmoil in the lake, for the disturbance followed 
directly beneath. Before I had much more than 
a glance, it had crossed the water. The roaring 
suddenly stopped, the crashing and tearing began 
anew, and, gradually as it had begun, the sound 
died out in a fainter and ever fainter sighing of 
wind through the pines. Soon the canoe was bob- 
bing over a series of waves as though in the wash 
of a steamer; and excepting the sound of waves 
breaking on the shores everything became as quiet 
and placid as before. I took up the paddle and 
headed for camp. 

Jules was awaiting me as I made shore. There 
was a suppressed excitement in his actions as we 
secured the canoe. I asked him if he had seen or 
heard anything unusual. 

“Meester Joe,” he answered, “I sleep — and by and 
by I hear much rain. I look and see no rain. I 
think maybe much wind blow, but feel no wind 
here — hear it over there. Purty soon waves come, 
some, not much — no wind waves. No rain — no 
wind — some waves, Bien! It is what? Maybe you 
see something — yes?” 

I told him what I had observed and then asked 
if he had ever seen or heard of any aircraft in these 
parts. The nearest he had come to seeing any were 
pictures in newspapers and magazines and none 
had ever been known to be in the vicinity. Just 
then Barry emerged from the tent and drowsily 
inquired what all the rumpus was about. I ex- 
plained and we discussed the unusual occurrence 
for some time, finally deciding to await daylight to 
afford some clew. 

CHAPTER II 
Investigating 

E arly the next morning we paddled down the 
southern extension of the lake toward the 
locality where the strange object had crossed. 
From a distance we noticed innumerable white 
specks dotting the surface. They proved to be fish 
-^ead and belly up — hundreds of them, all kinds 
and sizes, from finger-long perch to three-foot 
muskies floating almost entirely out of the water. 
What a shame, we thought, that they should go 
to waste. I reached out and grabbed a three-pound 
pike intending to examine it. It broke up of its 
own weight and the section I held in my hand 
crumbled in my grasp. I threw it from me in dis- 


gust and dipped my hand in the water to wash off 
the supposed sliminess. It came out perfectly clean 
and no trace of odor was perceptible 1 I tried it 
again. We found that, instead of a nauseating, de- 
composed organic mass as I had suspected, there 
was only a chalky substance, a loosely cohering 
plaster-of-paris replica that crumbled into powder 
at the merest touch. We could only marvel at this 
incomprehensible transformation. 

It had been Barry’s opinion that I had seen a 
stray dirigible discharging its water ballast in an 
emergency. But I had already pointed out that it 
was not of the conventional shape as far as my 
observation went. And if it had been discharging 
water or sand or any material substance in the 
quantity necessary to cause the effects produced 
I surely would have been able to detect it. The 
finding of the calcined fish had entirely upset his 
theory, I could see, and left him without a reason- 
able supposition to advance. And as was his wont 
in such circumstances. He said nothing. 

Noticing a break in the continuity of the deeply 
wooded shore line we paddled over, made a land- 
ing, and examined the surroundings. From the 
water’s edge a well defined trail led inland. The 
underbrush showed that it had been subjected to a 
very severe disturbance. Saplings and bushes were 
flattened out, boughs, branches, and even limbs 
from the larger trees were strewn over the ground 
or hanging interlocked with others and it seemed as 
though the disruption was more severe at the sides 
than directly in the center. There nearly all the 
leaves were stripped from the standing beech, birch, 
alder, and other deciduous trees, while even the 
pines were shorn of their needles. Had we come 
upon it unexpectedly, we probably would have con- 
sidered it a rather peculiar windfall, the work of 
a miniature tornado, a condition occasionally en- 
countered in forest regions. But this, I felt certain, 
was not the effect of wind. So we searched for 
more definite clews as to what had been the possible 
cause, but found nothing enlightening. Presently 
Barry and I gathered together, mute questioning in 
each other’s eyes. 

“Well ! how about your ballast dumping now,” I 
asked. "Did you find any evidence of water, sand, 
or anything to substantiate that theory ?” He shook 
his head. 

“I’m still guessing,” he answered. “Mighty 
peculiar; isn’t it?” Jules joined us and the three 
of us sat down on a fallen log. 

“Looks as though someone in this neck of the 
woods has put over something new,” he continued ; 
“taking into account the fish, this wreckage, and 
your statement that it did not look like an ordinary 
plane or dirigible.” 

“As far as I ccfuld make out, it bore very little 
resemblance to the conventional types,” I reiterated 
again. “It seemed to be almost flat on the bottom 
without any apparent underworks, or any discern- 
able wings. Instead of the familiar cylindrical 
cigar shape it appeared to be only half of it — some- 
thing like the semi-rigid type if sliced through the 
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horizontal middle from end to end — rather blunt 
and thick near the bow and tapering to the stern. 
If it had motors, their sound was drowned by the 
commotion on the surface. And it sure could travel 
some. 

“Let’s see if we can estimate the speed. We’ll 
say the lake is a mile wide along the course it came. 
I believe it took no more than eight or ten seconds 
to cross. Taking the latter estimate, it would make 
about six miles per minute, or three hundred and 
sixty miles per hour — a speed impossible with the 
present dirigibles. It might be some new form of 
plane using a flat undersurface instead of wings, 
but I haven’t heard of any developed along that 
line.” 

"You’ve never heard of one that leaves a trail like 
a herd of elephants on a stampede either; have 
you?” Barry came back. “So we’ll concede the 
oddity of shape as being no more unusual than the 
rest of it.” 

Then he went on to say that practically all the 
stories of amazing discoveries and inventions usu- 
ally had for their inception isolated settings like 
our then present surroundings. Perhaps some- 
one had made a fact of fiction, even though it did 
not appear logical, and had established headquar- 
ters in that neighborhood. I suggested it might 
not be a bad idea to pay him or them a visit and 
see what it was all about. All we had to do was 
follow the road. 

"You mean to try to find it?” he asked. 

"Sure; why not?” I answered. "It isn’t often 
that you find something as unusual as this to pique 
your imagination and curiosity and at the same time 
have nothing to prevent trying to satisfy it. I am 
willing to sacrifice a few days’ fishing to find out 
a little more about this !” 

“Yea 1 but figure out how far you might have to 
go to find out anything,” he replied, "if, according 
to your computations, it was travelling six miles a 
minute. A hundred miles is quite a stretch in this 
country and that would mean about seventeen 
minutes flight. Heck, it could easily be over 2000 
miles away by this time!” 

To Go Or Not 

B ut I argued. I’d had a feeling ever since I 
saw it that it was descending. It seemed quite 
a bit lower when it disappeared behind the sky-line ; 
but it had all happened so suddenly and unexpected- 
ly that I did not have much chance for accurate 
observation. Nevertheless, we might be able to find 
some clew to show us if it did or did not by follow- 
ing it for a while. I asked Jules how the going 
was that way. 

The guide had been a quiet but interested party 
to the discussion. It was an unfamiliar subject to 
him and outside the realm of his experience. But 
answering the question was not. 

“Plenty wild,” he answered. "No routes, no 
portage— travel on foot. Much swamp too. Better 
go when she frqeze up, than now. I no go. Jules 
show where to catch the feesh, make camp, cook 


and dat ; but hunt the flyrship wot splash the water, 
kill the feesh, and break the trees, yes? NO.” 

And as if that settled it he got up and went back 
to the canoe. 

“Looks like the majority rules against your mo- 
tion — or rather notion,” Barry announced with a 
smile, idly picking up a handful of leaves and pull- 
ing them apart. I was rather disappointed, as I 
felt the unusual phenomena warranted some inves- 
tigation — even though the solution might not be 
realized. I was just deciding that there was noth- 
ing to prevent my following it up for a day or two 
without them, when I noticed that Barry was 
closely examining something that had caught his 
attention. He went a little distance along the trail 
and picked up some more leaves and scrutinized 
them. Then he went to the outside and did the 
same. 

Wondering what it was about, I picked up some 
myself and looked them over. They seemed some- 
what shriveled in appearance and very brittle to the 
touch. He came over. 

"See what I see?” he asked. “If you don’t, hold 
them up to the light.” 

I did so, and gave a start. They appeared almost 
transparent. Close examination disclosed that this 
was caused by an infinite number of minute perfor- 
ations so small as to be almost individually indistin- 
guishable but so numerous that each leaf was mere- 
ly a lace-like filigree of its normal outlines. Even 
the stems and twigs were literally shot full of holes. 
I picked up a branch as thick as my arm and broke 
it over my knee as though it were punk. Our eyes 
questioned each other. 

“Those outside the trail are OK!” Barry stated. 
“Looks like something more than merely unusual 
Ovas pulled off here,” he admitted. “I’m for the in- 
vestigation. When do we start?” 

CHAPTER III 
The Perforated Trail 

H ere Crawford interrupted his recital by going 
to his overcoat and returning with a fair-sized 
tin-box. 

“I am going to ask you, Mr. Stewart, if you 
noticed any similar peculiarities in the remnants of 
vegetation in that New Guinea trail?” 

“I can’t say that we did,” Stewart replied. “But 
I would not be justified in saying that there might 
not have been. Decay is very rapid in the tropics. 
All the evidence of a previous jungle growth along 
that trail that we encountered were patches and 
mounds of crumbling dry rot still bearing a faint 
outline of trees and logs. We made a chemical 
analysis of some of it, but could find no cause for 
the rapid decay existing along that narrow strip.” 

“You were there just about a year ago, accord- 
ing to your statement this afternoon ; that was 
about seven months after our experience. No! I 
guess there wouldn’t have been much left then. I 
am going to show you a sample of what you. prob- 
ably would have found had you been there about 
six months earlier.” 
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He opened the tin box and disclosed a piece of 
branch, some twigs and leaves nestling in a cotton 
swathing, and a magnifying glass at one end. Cau- 
tioning care in handling he passed them over. 
Stewart examined them intensively. He finally 
pinched off a small piece of the branch and pow- 
dered it in the palm of his hand. He sat staring 
at it for some time. 

“There appears to be a similarity between this 
and that which we found,” he admitted frankly. 
“And it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
cause might have been identical. But that it should 
have been restricted to a narrow path in so widely 
separated locations is quite bewildering — unless 
your strange flyer made New Guinea while you* 
were searching for it up there.” 

“Not that one,” Crawford replied. “Tm quite 
sure it did not get there. But there were possibly 
two others. One of those did.” 

Then Crawford continued. 

***** 

Well, when Barry indicated his willingness to 
join in on an investigation I was much pleased. We 
decided to start as soon as we could get back to 
camp and make preparations for a few days’ hike. 
Also, to try to induce the guide to go along. We 
reasoned that he was a bit scared because we 
showed our own bewilderment. If we could con- 
vince him that there was nothing abnormal in this 
and used a little diplomacy, we probably could get 
him to go. So we concocted a tale of a newly dis- 
covered synthetic motor fuel of exceptional power 
but of a highly corrosive effect on all organic sub- 
stances, which the strange craft was undoubtedly 
using; that they were in trouble and found it nec- 
essary to dump the fuel tanks which caused all the 
havoc. They had probably crashed and were in 
need of assistance, injured or killed, and it was 
our duty to render whatever help we could. We 
recounted this as we paddled back to camp and 
by the time we reached it, the guide had changed 
his mind. 

“That a boy, Jules,” Barry had answered. “We 
knew you were no piker.” 

The day had dawned cloudy and by the time we 
were on our way, it looked very much like rain. 
We had little difficulty at first in following the 
trail as it was so plainly marked and ran in an 
almost bee-line in a northwesterly direction. Later 
in the day the going became more troublesome and 
we had to make some detours to avoid swamps and 
small lakes, but were always able to pick up the 
perforated path on the opposite side. Toward eve- 
ning the murky sky drew in closer and a fine drizzle 
began to fall. We decided it was time to camp and 
selected the first likely spot, on the shore of a small 
lake. We had brought our tent fly for a shelter and 
while the others were busy erecting that and mak- 
ing a fire, I unlimbered my tackle and caught sev- 
eral nice bass. These, with some of our stores, 
furnished a plentiful meal. Barry and I were both 
pretty tired, being unaccustomed to long marches 
with a heavy pack on our backs. 


The rain had soon put out the fire, we were rather 
cramped in our shelter and about the only thing left 
to do was to roll in our blankets and go to sleep. 

The morning brought anything but a cheerful 
aspect. The drizzling rain still continued and 
everything above and below was sopping wet. We 
held a consultation to decide whether to proceed 
or remain until the weather cleared. Our supplies 
were sufficient for about six days, figuring to aug- 
ment them with a regular catch of fish. Jules had 
brought his rifle, but, as it was the closed season 
for most game, we couldn’t count much on that 
except in an extremity. To idle a day meant much 
distance lost and so far we had seen no indications 
that we were any nearer our objective. Besides, 
the prospect of sitting still in the chill dampness 
without even a fire did not appeal at all. The deci- 
sion was to go on. We managed a breakfast fire 
and a cup apiece of steaming coffee made us all 
feel better. 

Hard Going 

T he going that day was anything but easy, in 
fact, it became even hazardous. The underbrush 
was very thick and we had to keep right in the trail 
for the most part, continually tramping over a mass 
of sodden, slippery, and crumbling boughs and 
branches. We had soon learned to avoid stepping 
on the larger limbs and even such fallen trunks as 
lay across our path, for one’s foot sank into them as 
though they were rotted shells. And then we had 
to be constantly alert to avoid being caught under 
falling branches and even trees which, weighted 
by the rain, crashed at frequent intervals along our 
path. 

On our way we had picked up a number of birds, 
one a large crane, a couple of rabbits and other 
creatures of the wilds. Their bodies were soft and 
granulous and readily fell apart when touched. 
Apparently they had met instant death, for one of 
the rabbits was still sitting on his haunches in a 
very life-like posture. 

Luckily we had a pocket compass, otherwise we 
would have been unable to tell our direction; and 
about noon it showed the course was changing 
some, bearing more to the north. By this time we 
were thoroughly drenched and my pack felt like a 
bushel of coal across my shoulders. The wet tent 
must have added quite a weight to Jules’ load but 
he did not seem to mind It much. We did not 
bother to detour for ordinary creeks and sloughs 
encountered, but waded through them, figuring that 
we could not get much wetter than we were. And 
so we kept on through the interminable misty 
drizzle, slipping, sloshing, and splashing on our 
way. 

Finally, the underbrush began to thin out and 
ahead of us we noted a pine clad ridge transversing 
our course. As our watches showed it was near 
sunset, the prospect of solid ground and camp put 
a little life in my aching limbs. Once there, Barry 
and I flopped down and, I suppose, had we been 
alone, would have remained there throughout the 
night. We must have dozed there in the rain, for 
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it seemed but a few minutes when I was conscious 
of someone shaking me. I looked up and saw Jules, 
a compassionate grin on his face, motioning us to 
get up. 

"Come,” he said. “I show you better place to 
sleep. And maybe eat first — ^yes?” 

Good old Jules! He had the tent pitched be- 
neath the overhanging bank of a little gully, a fire 
was sputtering, the bacon was sizzling, and the 
coffee-can steaming. We ate, hung up our wet 
clothes to dry, Barry and I rolled in our blankets 
and slept while the guide kept the fire going. 

The third morning of our search was as dismal 
and gloomy as the preceding two, only the steady 
downpour had given place to intermittent showers. 
Before striking camp, we made a preliminary in- 
vestigation, going along the ridge until we picked 
up the now familiar trail and following it across its 
width of about half a mile. Here the higher ground 
sloped sharply and before us, apparently, was a 
low level plain stretching ahead and to either side 
as far as the low visibility permitted us to see. Out 
into this plain the trail continued and a checking 
with the compass showed the course to have passed 
due north and now bearing toward the east. 

"Well, well I” Barry exclaimed, voicing my senti- 
ments. “It looks as if we were out of the woods at 
last and will have better going. Frankly, I don’t 
think I’d care to put in another day like yesterday 
— not the way my legs feel this morning. If only 
this darn weather would clear up and we could see 
the sun again and get dried out once. Looks like 
there’s a long stretch of flat country ahead of us 
and, if those boys we’re chasing were looking for a 
landing place, that ought to be it.” 

"Fine,” I agreed. “Maybe we’ll find out some- 
thing now.” 

The guide, who had been intently studying the 
lay of the land a little distance apart, now come 
over. He gave us an enigmatic smile and a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

"Find out much here, yes,” he answered. "Over 
there find nothing. This all big muskrat swamp — 
no can cross.” He finished with a comprehensive 
wave of his arm that included all the flat country 
we were overlooking. 

Further questioning brought out that the swamp 
was all of twenty miles in length, east and west, and 
nearly half as wide at some places. We were 
then, approximately, at the center of the southern 
side. The ridge extended along the southern shore 
to the east and gradually flattened out; to the 
west it circled that end of the swamp, ending in a 
rather hilly and rough country toward the north- 
west. 

Our hopes sank to a very low ebb. Supposing 
the strange craft had landed in the swamp, what 
chance was there of reaching it or rendering assist- 
ance to its crew? And then the mystery of its pas- 
sage must remain unsolved. Only when winter’s 
icy breath had frozen the surface would it be pos- 
sible to traverse and explore this morass; and by 
then it would, no doubt, have long sunk from sight. 


But there still remained the chance that it had 
crossed and of that we could make certain if we 
found the trail on the other side. And that meant 
at least one day if not more, of hard going to deter- 
mine. Another shower came on and we decided 
to return to camp and talk the situation over in 
comparative comfort. 

We summed up the^situation in this wise. 

We had come quite a ways with considerable diffi- 
culty and effort and we’d have that also on the way 
back. To return without even a clue would, to say 
the least, be disappointing. Perhaps another day 
or two would enable us to find that clue. I, at least, 
wanted to see if the' trail came out on the other 
side. Barry suggested there might be an island 
where they could land and have their headquarters ; 
also that it involved some new discovery particu- 
larly adapted to national defense, hence the secrecy. 
In that case our inquisitiveness might not be at all 
welcome. In fact, it might be wise to use a little 
circumspection. In trying to unravel something 
that others were very anxious to keep secret we 
might be doing so at some risk. The flyer simply 
would have to pass over us, accidentally or other- 
wise, and we would only be a part, of its mystifying 
trail. But the spice of danger only added more zest 
to the chase. We would at least go on to the other 
side and then let developments decide our future 
course of action. There was one thing we could 
not overlook. We had to eat and our stores were 
running low. We would have to depend more on 
the chase and Jules’ rifle, 

“No worry about starve,” he assured. "Plenty 
rabbits, squirrels, and duck, and fish in the lakes. 
Plenty muskrats here too,” he added with a grin. 
We both agreed to dispense with that last item on 
the bill of fare. 

CHAPTER IV 
A Clue 

although there was no indication of a break 
/A in the weather and the comparative comfort 
and rest in camp would have been greatly ap- 
preciated, we did not desire to lose more time than 
necessary. We did take a few hours rest, however, 
and then were on our way again. Reaching the 
place where we had stood some time before, we 
momentarily stopped and looked about. Our inten- 
tion was not to follow the trail where it led toward 
the swamp, but continue along the ridge as far as 
we could in circling the eastern end. On our previ- 
ous visit it had appeared to me that there was a 
slight difference in the physical aspect of the trail, 
but it was still too gloomy for dependable observa- 
tions. Now the visibility was somewhat better and 
details more manifest. 

Though still clearly defined, there did not seem 
to be as much wreckage as in the earlier stages and 
this was composed of smaller branches and boughs, 
the larger limbs seemingly having escaped. I picked 
up a few and noticed they did not crumble quite as 
readily. Barry, too, was making similar tests. 
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“Looks like they were losing or shutting off the 
power; don’t it?” he suggested. 

“It does,” I agreed. “And if they’re not out there 
with the muskrats we might get a peek at them 
after all.” 

We followed the ridge for some hours and then 
changed to the north, coming in closer to the edge 
of the swamp. Another hour or so and we saw 
small sheets of open water ahead. On the chance 
of his getting a stray duck or two we let Jules go 
ahead and reconnoiter. Presently we heard the 
crack of his rifle and saw his arm waving above the 
shoulder-high reeds and rushes. 

“Duck soup,” we both ejaculated when we noticed 
a bird dangling from his hand ; but we soon saw it 
was only a coot, or mud hen. 

“Oh, well,” Barry commented. “They’re better 
than muskrats anyhow. I’ve eaten them when I 
wasn’t half so hungry as — Say, look over there,” 
he broke off, pointing across the water. “If my 
eyes don’t deceive me, there’s an old acquaintance.” 

Following his direction I noticed a broad lane 
extending from the edge of the pond-like expanse 
through the coarse vegetation. We lost no time in 
getting to the opposite side. Sure enough, there 
was no mistaking the peculiar characteristics of the 
trail. 

The perforation effect was plainly noticeable in 
the broader grasses, the reeds and rushes, and they 
were all flattened out as though some great pre- 
historic monster had dragged its ungainly weight 
through them ; and they crumbled like chaff in the 
hand. 

Here was another complication — what 'direction 
was the craft traveling in when it passed this spot? 
Did it make a sharp turn over the swamp 
and pass out here, or a larger circle and re-enter? 
If the latter then it was useless to follow it on 
land, and the other way we could not. We took 
a three-point bearing spaced about a quarter mile 
apart, made a rough calculation and concluded that 
the circle theory was more logical and that again 
the way led into the swamp. Also if our projected 
course was anywhere near the actual one then the 
trail would emerge way over on the northwest end 
— if it emerged at all. 

There was nothing left but to retrace our steps, 
and though the new turn in events was rather un- 
expected, yet we were not disheartened, for, if we 
were correct in our surmise of the big circle, a 
forced landing was not immediately imperative. If 
they were looking for a likely spot to land, this 
stretch of flat terrain, from aloft, would appear just 
the place. Going at a pretty good clip, they might 
have decided to slack up and have a better look and 
then found it was not what they wanted at all. But 
what was more natural to suppose that being all set 
to land they did so at the first opportunity. 

The afternoon was nearly gone when we reached 
our previous campsite and decided to again use the 
same sheltered spot. The coot was the principal 
contributor to the evening meal, supplemented by 


a plant- that grew hereabouts which, when boiled, 
tasted something like spinach. 

The next day was spent in following the ridge in 
the opposite direction; and for the first time since 
we had started we saw the sun. Intermittently, at 
first, as the clouds thinned out, gradually, and by 
sunset the sky was clear. By that time we had 
rounded the southwestern end of the swamp and 
entered a rough, broken country, interspersed with 
gullies, ravines, and pine clad bluffs. Another night 
in camp with squirrel and young rabbit and more of 
the wild spinach for the evening meal. That night 
the moon shone brightly through the tops of the 
pines as they gently sighed in a wanning southern 
breeze. 

Getting Closer 

T he morning dawned bright and pleasant with 
every indication of warmer weather, which, 
after the incessant rain and coolness, was very 
welcome to us. We got an early start and soon 
found it advisable to follow the higher ground a 
half mile or so from the swamp to avoid frequent 
sloughs extending into the gullies and the almost 
impassable underbrush that fringed its margin. We 
expected no difficulty in re-locating the trail if it 
intersected our path, as it had heretofore been so 
clearly defined; but after the morning had passed 
and we found we were along the north side and 
headed east without having seen any of the familiar 
indications, we began to feel that something was 
wrong. Perhaps it was in our calculations, or the 
craft had made a sharper turn, or had, aher all, 
dropped in the swamp or had landed between it and 
our course. 

We selected the latter contingency as being the 
one which demanded first attention. There was no 
wisdom in going on unless we were sure we had not 
passed by the object of our search. After a light 
lunch we zoned out quarter mile stretches of our 
back trail for each to examine, with instructions to 
penetrate to the swamp wherever possible and to 
meet again at a designated spot. 

Three times we met without result and Barry and 
I were awaiting the overdue guide at the fourth 
zone when he suddenly emerged from the brush. 
We sensed a difference from his usual lethargic 
manner and before we could utter a word he began 
nodding his head. We were pretty well excited, 
you can imagine, and plied him with questions. 
We learned that he had found the trail but not that 
which had made it. 

“The big slough it go this way; the trail she go 
that way. Can’t get over. We go around this way 
and find him on other side, yes?” He indicated the 
directions with expressive waves of his arms. 

“Well, Joe,” said Barry, “it looks as though we 
have caught up with the chase at last. It must be 
somewhere between us and the swamp, if it didn’t 
go straight up, or vanish entirely. Since we have 
gone to a lot of trouble to get a peep at the thing, 
let’s get it.” 
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CHAPTER V 
What They Found 

F rom a bluff on the southern side we were 
silently gazing down into a small valley nearly 
enclosed by a horse-shoe shaped continuation 
of the ridge. Near the center we were able to make 
out a squat, shuttle shaped object that undoubtedly 
was the flyer we had been so arduously trailing the 
past five days. Our attention at first was centered 
on its immediate surroundings as much as on the 
craft itself. The floor of the valley had been thick- 
ly overgrown but now, excepting a fringe along the 
ridge, nearly every plant, bush, or tree was twisted 
and broken, leveled and crushed to earth. Even the 
soil itself was furrowed and torn by some cataclys- 
mic force. It was as if a terrible explosion had fol- 
lowed the landing and we expected to see a shat- 
tered hull. But no outward appearance of damage 
to its symmetrical outlines was discernible, nor was 
there any bit of wreckage that might have been a 
part. Apparently it had landed as gently as a gull 
settles on the waves. 

We searched about for some sign of the occu- 
pants, but no trace of any was to be seen, at least 
from where we were. After some minutes we be- 
gan circling along the ridge, advancing where 
screening permitted for further observation. This 
we did until we reached the opposite side. Still no 
trace of the crew was evident. Either they had 
left the vicinity or were still inside. 

We now had a good look at all sides of the strange 
craft and wondered at its peculiar outlines. Had 
we unexpectedly come upon it we might have be- 
lieved we had happened upon another “Lost World” 
and taken it for some monster pre-historic turtle- 
shaped amphibian that had just crawled up from 
the slime of the swamp. Of a certainty we wouldn’t 
have tolerated the thought that it was capable of 
traversing the air at all, much less that it did so 
more efficiently and at greater speed than anything 
we knew of. 

The general dimensions were about fifty feet in 
overall length, twenty feet at the widest point and 
fifteen at the greatest heighth. The top was round- 
ed, the highest part or crown being nearer the end 
that lay toward the west. At that end was a round- 
ed protuberance extending five or six feet which 
we had noticed while circling and took to be a sort 
of observation post, naturally concluding that to be 
the front. 

On the sides the top flattened out into thick scal- 
loped webs extending practically the entire length 
but merging in a streamline at both ends. The 
points of the scallops were drawn out to varying 
lengths, each ending in a round cap and resting 
against the side at an angle having the appearance 
of shores or fenders as seen on ships making dock. 
The front end was rather blunt, and the protuber- 
ance, I mentioned before, stuck out not unlike a 
turtle’s head ; the rear tapered gracefully and sym- 
metrically to a point. The general color was a 
bluish slate, changing to a pale orange along the 


edge of the webs, while the rounded ends of the 
angular extensions were a transparent yellow. By 
contrast the crown was a large jet black oval that 
covered nearly a third of the area of the entire top ; 
the protuberance was of alternating concentric rings 
of black and yellow. Behind and above the latter 
was a projecting knob of the general body color 
and comparatively inconspicuous. What was be- 
low the webs was hidden by the dangling projec- 
tions and the scattered wreckage of trees and 
bushes. 

“Well! What do you make of it?" Barry ques- 
tioned in a low voice after we had been watching 
it for some time. 

“Name it and it’s yours,” I returned. “It’s got 
me. What do you say to going in closer? Seems 
as if no one’s about — unless they’re inside.” 

He agreed, and leaving Jules and our cumber- 
some packs behind we cautiously approached the 
rear end. 

“I don’t know what to think of all this,” Barry 
whispered, as we were picking our way through the 
wreckage with as little disturbance as possible. 
“They’re sure able to level out a landing place. 
They’ve got something I’m not anxious to have turned 
in my direction. Let’s see if this wreckage has the 
same characteristics as the trail.” 

We made an examination and found that it had ; 
and from the shred-like remains of leaves and 
crumbling brittleness of branches and limbs, judged 
that here the strange force was used to a much 
greater extent than we had noted elsewhere. We 
reached and stood under the torpedo shaped stern 
and then could see that the underpart rounded and 
narrowed like the hull of a ship, but, instead of 
terminating in a keel in the center, there were two, 
separated by several feet with a rising arch be- 
tween them. 

We gingerly ran our fingers over the covering 
or sheathing and found it glassy smooth and hard, 
cold as steel and yet with an unmetallic feel. It 
was not continuous but consisted of innumerable 
diamond shaped plates of varying size perfectly 
joined. We flattened our ears against the side, 
listening for some sound from within. I thought I 
could detect a very faint humming or throbbing 
but wasn’t sure but what it might be due to the 
closed ear. I suggested we take opposite sides and 
make our way toward the bow. With a gesture 
suggesting caution Barry disappeared around to 
the left. 

A few steps and I had reached the rearmost of 
the angular extensions and stopped to examine it. 
It depended from the overhanging web, the end a 
good yard from the ground which it would nearly 
reach when not drawn up. The web here was above 
my head and I could see that it sloped higher 
toward the front. 

The drooping arm was elliptical in section, an 
arm’s length wide and half as thick, terminating 
in the nearly circular knob. Upon this I had cen- 
tered most of my attention, feeling certain that 
from it the strange and powerful force issued. A 
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seemingly hard, horny, semi-transparent convex 
substance not unlike a lens, covered the end. A fur- 
tive sideways glance into it did not reveal much, 
for the pale yellow coloring effectually obstructed 
vision. 

Realizing that this device was undoubtedly mo- 
bile and adjustable to various positions, I undertook 
to learn by what form of mechanism it was oper- 
ated. It was then that a surmise that somehow 
or other had persisted in the background of my 
mind, but which seemed entirely too absurd to war- 
rant consideration began to assert itself. 

Puzzled 

S URELY, if these extensions, projections or what- 
ever they might be called, were movable, and 
of that I had no doubt, then no hand of man ever 
fashioned a connection such as was here used. No 
joints or pivots were visible, just a merging of one 
to the other with an expansion of the covering on 
one side and contraction on the other. Either 
Nature had been simulated to the last degree — or 
Nature herself had been the builder. And if the 
latter — then this was no super man-made inani- 
mate aircraft developed and built in secrecy, but a 
sentiate, living monstrosity possessed of unaccount- 
able, mysterious powers of whose counterpart there 
was no existing knowledge in the annals of terres- 
tial creation. That this could be true seemed en- 
tirely too unreasonable for belief ; and yet the pre- 
sentiment persisted that it was a fact. 

A slight crackling from the other side gave me 
a momentary start, and I was ready then and there 
to leave that vicinity without further notice. But 
the supposition that it was probably Barry, con- 
tinuing his investigation without a full realization 
of the precariousness of our situation, held me. 
Wishing to substantiate my feeling, if possible, and 
also to acquaint and warn him, I continued toward 
the front, on the alert for any observable movement. 

A glance here and there underneath disclosed that 
it was resting on projections like the teeth of a 
huge rack with thick horny protection on the bot- 
tom. These underparts were a greenish white, 
heavily scaled and decidedly reptilian in appear- 
ance. 

I counted six of the arms or fins or what-nots on 
my side each somewhat longer than the one just 
passed. But the foremost was of exceptional length, 
so much so that it overlapped by half the neighbor- 
ing one. 

Just then Barry appeared around the front with 
such an expression of utter amazement and be- 
wilderment as I had never seen before on his face. 

“Come on,” he whispered as he pulled my arm. 
“We’d better get away from here — right now.” 

We returned to the higher ground and selected a 
spot for our camp where we could keep the little 
valley and its strange occupant under observation 
without ourselves being too conspicuous. While 
Jules was pitching the tent and preparing a meal 
we sat down at the edge of the bluff in silent con- 
templation. 


“Barry,” I finally remarked, “if you tell me you 
think as I do I’ll say you’re crazy.” 

“Well, Old Scout,” he replied with one of those 
serious glances over the rims of his glasses. “I 
rather believe we’re both pretty much cuckoo then. 
But in all seriousness, Joe, th^t thing out there is 
no hand-made or factory-built flying machine, 
which, I take it, is your own conclusion. But what 
in heaven’s name is it, and where did it come from? 
It’s alive — or was when it landed here. Some pep, 
too. I’ll say, when feeling right. We’ve had a deuce 
of a time finding it but it’s going to be a whole lot 
harder classifying it.” 

“We suspected something unusual, or we would- 
not have come,” I replied : “But it looks as though 
our expectations have been considerably exceeded. 
Why, it’s preposterous to believe that creatures 
such as this could have eluded discovery living in 
this or any similar swamp only comparatively iso- 
lated. If this were in the unknown wilds of Africa 
or South America, it might be a tenable supposi- 
tion ; but here within arms’ reach of the civilization 
of North America, it’s past belief 1” 

We sat there theorizing and commenting. That 
it was neither bird, beast, reptile, or insect, we 
agreed, although it possessed some attributes of 
each and all. Also that it was a creature whose 
like had never been mentioned either in fact or 
fable to our knowledge. Where did it come from 
and why was it here? Even supposing that it was 
an inhabitant of some jungle fastness in one of the 
few regions yet unexplored, its phenomenal powers 
of flight, evidenced by its presence here, precluded 
the possibility of its remaining undiscovered up to 
this time. Since we could only reconcile ourselves 
to the belief that some trace must have been found 
— somewhere — if this monstrosity was really a con- 
temporary inhabitant of our earth, we were forced 
to the seemingly more preposterous one that it was 
not of our world at all. 

Somewhat jokingly we at first voiced this opinion, 
but soon saw that we were only camouflaging our 
true feelings. Thereafter in all seriousness we 
sought to analyze the situation from that point of 
view. 

We were brought back to earth, as it were, by 
Jules who had quietly come up behind us. 

“Some funny airship,” he observed with a ques- 
tioning glance at us. “She more like a big bug, 
yes? You come eat now, yes?” 

“Might as well,” Barry answered. "My mind’s 
all in a blue funk anyhow.” 

CHAPTER VI 

Contemplation and Conjecitures 

•• T OE, what are we going to do about this?” 

J It was Barry, who reopened the discussion 
after we had returned to our observation post 
on the ledge. The long northern twilight wa^ merg- 
ing into dusk and the little valley lay ringed in 
somber shadows under a lemon canopy of sky. 
Frogs were croaking in the marsh, fireflies twink- 
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ling in the lowlands and pesky mosquitoes, brought 
to life by the day’s warmth, persistently followed 
their usual occupation. 

Under these normal and prosaic conditions it was 
hard to believe that out there only distinguishable 
as a lighter colored mound, was an object entirely 
abnormal and foreign to these surroundings. 

“One thing I’d like to know to start with,” I 
answered, “and that is if there’s any life left in it. 
If we were certain there was not we could make a 
thorough examination and arrange for one of us to 
return and announce our find, while the others re- 
mained on guard.” 

“Say! Can you fancy the excitement it will 
make? I can see planes buzzing around here as 
thick as these mosquitoes are now, bringing report- 
ers, professors and scientists.” 

“Maybe,” he interposed. “Do you suppose you 
could get anyone to believe such a tale without 
some pretty convincing evidence ? They’d all think 
you were gone bughouse, and I don’t see as I could 
blame them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know," I returned. “As far as evi- 
dence is concerned I think we can take care of that. 
I’ve got the little old Kodak in my pack and I 
don’t think any of that excessive moisture we en- 
countered lately got to the films.” 

“Gee! Did you really bring it?” he enthusiastic- 
ally exclaimed. “That will certainly help a lot. 
That gives us a plan of action. Our first move will 
be to get some pictures in the morning, and then see 
if an inquest is in order, for we wouldn’t want this 
‘bird’ to fly away while we are doing our advertis- 
ing, leaving us, apparently, the perpetrators of a 
most colossal hoax. But why didn’t you use the 
camera this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Gosh, I was too astonished and excited to think 
of it,” I replied. “But how are we going to find out 
if it’s dead or alive — tickle it in the ribs — say ‘scat’ 
or what?” 

“Your levity is not as senseless as it sounds,” he 
retorted. “How about tickling it with a bullet or 
two ?” 

That sounded all right to determine the question. 
But supposing it didn’t like that kind of a test and 
started for home — wherever that was. Then we’d 
be out of luck. On the other hand we couldn’t in- 
duce or compel it to stay anyhow if it decided to 
take leave. It would have taken at least two weeks 
before we could expect any of the right people out 
here and there was small chance that it would be 
so obliging as to hang around that long if it could 
help it. 

Besides, as Barry aptly expressed it, “There’s 
no hotel or even delicatessen around here,” we were 
likely to run pretty shy on eats in a few days. So 
we thought it advisable to make whatever investi- 
gations we could first and then settle if it were alive 
or dead. 

“Perhaps it’s nocturnal in its habits,” I suggesf- 
ed. “Supposing we stand watch tonight and see if 
anything happens.” 


It was midnight when I relieved Barry at the 
post. 

“Anything doing,” I asked. 

“Haven’t heard a thing out of the ordinary,” he 
answered, “and, of course, couldn’t see anything 
in this stygian darkness. You will have an advant- 
age, for the moon will soon be high enough to light 
things up (Town there. You can serve as a change 
of diet for these pesky mosquitoes — ^I’m as full of 
holes as that trail we followed.” 

Then followed a period of “watchful waiting” 
and continual smoking while a lop-sided moon crept 
above the tops of the encircling pines. Before long 
its light fell full upon the strange creature and was 
reflected in scintillating lines of radiance as though 
it were an enormous jewel lying on its black velvet 
bed. 

I had ample time for contemplation and strange 
conjectures. Could it really be that a being from 
some other world had happened here, I asked my- 
self. If so, it was the first instance known to man- 
kind, Or was it? I recalled reading every now and 
then some press items of strange aircraft having 
been seen to pass where none were known to be. 
And some of these tales even antedated by years the 
period of practical flight. Perhaps there was really 
a background of fact in support of these observers 
whom we so willingly and contemptously credited 
with pipe dreams. And then, what of the tales of 
winged fire-breathing dragons and other fabled 
creatures for whose invention no logical counter- 
part has ever existed, to our knowle'J^e, among the 
vast, diversified host of earthly fauna ? 

If this one could traverse space and reach our 
little globe was it not logical to assume that others 
might have been able to do the same? The lack 
of actual confirmation presumed that such was a 
very infrequent occurrence. Perhaps it is our 
gravitational force, our atmosphere, with its attri- 
butes of pressure and resistance, or our temperature 
Or other terrestial peculiarities that are unsuitable 
and hindered more frequent visits. 

Further Investigation 

O UR atmosphere should of itself be no deterrent 
to anything capable of traversing the emptiness of 
interplanetary or stellar space; its pressure, how- 
ever, could be harmful to an organism not adapted 
thereto; and its resistance undoubtedly so, if trav- 
eled at great speed. As for temperature, cold could 
seemingly be disregarded for there is hardly a 
comparison with that which is attributed to outer 
space; though sufficient to preclude the alternative 
of excessive heat. Still these forces and conditions, 
though in all probability contributing factors, did 
not of themselves appear to constitute an impene- 
trable barrier to previous landings. No doubt there 
were others that must be considered, but their 
identity could only be determined by a better under- 
standing of the visitor. 

Was it a larger or smaller world from which it 
had come? Its size and apparent weight fos- 
tered belief that it would hardly be a larger sphere. 
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Certainly it could not be from giants like Jupiter 
or Saturn, for it would require an enormous expen- 
diture of force to overcome their attraction. Mars 
or Venus appeared more likely since conditions 
there more nearly approximate our own. But allow- 
ing a similarity of conditions then why not more 
frequent visits? Well, it was a puzzle all right. 

A flash, apparently the reflection of the moon- 
light on some mirror-like object, caught my eye and 
aroused me from my meditation. I fancied I saw 
something moving on top and near the front of the 
creature, something that was slowly rising and 
swaying back and forth. I strained my eyes to 
make sure, but the harder I looked the more they 
blurred in the indistinct light. The most I could 
make out was something long and slender with an 
enlargement at the end, something that resembled 
a long arm with a big fist or knob on the end. 

As I watched it seemed to slowly turn and like 
the flash from a lighthouse, a greenish-red phos- 
phorescent disc, the size of the knob came into view 
and was gone. I expected a further movement or 
at least a repetition of the flash but the extension 
appeared motionless thereafter. Then I must have 
dozed for of a sudden I noticed it was daylight. 
Everything looked just as it had the evening before 
— I couldn’t see anything to which the movement 
observed during the night might be attributed ; and 
later when I acquainted Barry and he seemed rather 
skeptical I began to have some doubts about it my- 
self. 

Following our prearranged plan, as soon as the 
light was right, we took a number of snap-shots 
from different points of vantage. As the sky was 
cloudless and the bright sunshine flooded the little 
valley, we felt sure of getting some gOod pictures. 
Then we were ready to determine if a closer inspec- 
tion might be safely attempted. 

We borrowed the guide’s rifle and a few of the 
remaining cartridges and took our stand on the 
ledge. By this time Jules had his own opinions re- 
garding this “airship” and the ledge was as close as 
he cared to venture. We might as well have used 
a bean-shooter for all the effect the twenty-two’s 
produced. They merely glanced off and went sing- 
ing among the trees on the other side. Somewhat 
encouraged by lack of response we went closer and 
began throwing stones at it. It makes me smile 
when I think of the incongruity of the spectacle 
we presented. There we were a couple of practic- 
ally unarmed mortals throwing stones at a fifty- 
foot monster of unknown temperament, but amaz- 
ing power. All that was lacking were fur pants 
and a movie camera to make a perfect setting for 
a cave-man thriller. 

We tried to avoid hitting what we considered 
vulnerable spots, as we had no intention to harm 
it if still alive and arouse it to possible fury or sail 
away. We only attempted to determine if a mod- 
erate disturbance was likely to produce some move- 
ment or action making it unsafe to venture closer. 
As nothing happened we gradually closed in until 
we were again beside the overhanging rear. For a 


final test we gave it a few smart raps with a fair- 
sized club. 

“Well, if it ain’t done for, it’s mighty lazy,” Barry 
commented, as he wiped the perspiration from his 
face and glasses, for the day was becoming increas- 
ingly hot, and there in the glen the sun beat down 
mercilessly. We figured there wouldn’t be any 
great risk inspecting it, if we went about it quietly. 

However, as we went along examining and com- 
menting about this and that feature, we gradually 
and unconsciously began to lose our excessive cau- 
tion. From the ground we could not observe much 
more than we had the previous day, though we 
took our time in noting the various peculiarities. 
Together we looked into the lens-like end of one 
of the annular arms, and wondered what mysterious 
force it was that could sustain and propel so great 
a bulk and cause such unwonted terrestial havoc 
and how it was produced. 

“I’d like to get a close-up of that big oval on top 
there,” Barry remarked ; “and then that appendage 
up in front to see if it is nose, mouth, eye, or what 
have you. Think we can make it?” 

I thought we could but remarked that the going 
up might be a whole lot safer than the coming 
down. 

“Oh, bosh,” he replied. “This thing hasn’t 
twitched a muscle or its substitute since we got 
here. It’s just like an overgrown turtle, ready to 
pull into its shell and wait until the excitement’s 
over. It’s probably as dead as King Tut’s sacred 
Ibis.” 

We made a sort of scaling ladder by trimming a 
suitable sized spruce, leaving stubs of branches for 
rungs. His insistance that as suggestor he was en- 
titled to priority won his point and while I steadied 
the makeshift ladder he carefully ascended, after 
first removing his shoes. A few preliminary test 
steps to which no reaction followed and he disap- 
peared over the edge. I stepped out to where I 
could see him. He was on all fours at the edge of 
the oval, his head and shoulders swaying as though 
trying to encompass in one glance some action or 
disturbance occurring throughout its extent. 

For several minutes he was thus engrossed, when 
catching sight of me over his shoulder he motioned 
me to come up. Also shoeless I climbed the sapling 
as he steadied it from above. 

“What is it,” I questioned. 

“Go up and look,” was his only response. 

On hands and feet I crept up the sloping back, 
noticing that despite the hot sun it felt cold and 
clammy. At first I saw nothing so peculiar in the 
large shining black oval except the oddity of its 
contrast with the rest of the surface; but soon I 
did not wonder at Barry’s rapt attention. 

As I looked more intently I became aware of 
lambent vibrating rings of color, of flickering rain- 
bows seemingly cascading in endless flowing 
streams. The entire oval was apparently as black 
as tar but all the colors that are ordinarily dead in 
that substance were here in living form. 

Now I knew the reason for his peculiar action. 
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I unconsciously did the same, trying to unravel the 
workings of the marvelous chromatic kaleidoscope. 
After some minutes I began to get an understand- 
ing of its general design. 

A hard, horny, transparent covering an inch or 
so thick, covered the oval, as the crystal of a 
watch covers its face. Beneath this cy^stal were 
numerous alternating concentric rings composed of 
triangular pyramids and radial corrugations. 

The Living Rainbow 

B oth pyramids and corrugations varied propor- 
tionally in size; the former from scarce an 
eighth inch in base line at the top of the crown to a 
full three-quarters near the edge; the latter from 
mere lines to quarter-inch tubes. 

The pyramids, black as though made of polished 
jet, were arranged with interlocking bases in double 
rows; and filmy flames of iridescent colors tra- 
versed their sides. The radial bands, only half the 
width of those of the pyramids, seemed nearly 
transparent and appeared to be a connecting me- 
dium or circuit for the latter. The narrower and 
finer bands, those surrounding the apex, were prac- 
tically colorless, only a black sheen emanating 
therefrom. But almost imperceptibly this changed 
to a light purplish tint and this, as it passed through 
each succeeding pyramidal ring, was intensified 
until it became a deep violet, then fading merged 
into the various shades of indigo, then of blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red, until the red merged 
into a dull rosy glow, disappearing in transparent 
pulsations in those bands near the edge. 

Imagine a huge oval opal in the interior of which 
the fires of an endless living rainbow are imprison- 
ed ; in which the flames of multi-shaded colors flow 
and stream and yet never pass; and, interposed 
with the merging and intermingling shades of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, an- 
nular bands of myriad diamond points, each facet 
in itself a miniature of the whole — then you may 
gain some conception of the wonderfully beautiful 
organogency on the back of that ungainly mon- 
strosity, 

“What do you think of that; pretty nifty, eh?” 
Barry inquired as he joined me for another look. 
“Glow worms and fireflies compare with this like 
a candle with a desert sunset ; only this is optically 
much weaker — you’ve got to get close to see it.” 

“Looks to me as though the functions were for 
producing directly Opposite effects,” I answered. 
“Your bug or worm converts energy into lumines- 
ence; apparently this converts luminesence into 
energy.” 

“You’re on, Joe,” he agreed. “That is a com- 
pounding spectroscope with an Nth power: — a short 
wave converter that we poor mortals haven’t even 
imagined yet — a color screen that would make a 
rainbow jealous. I think I can make a pretty good 
guess now where this ‘baby’ gets its power.” 

“You mean sunlight, I suppose,” I answered. 
“That’s going back directly to the ultimate source 
of energy. That seems to imply that its natural 


environment would be somewhat similar to terres- 
trial conditions — probably more but not less solar 
radiation. Then one might presume that its habitat 
would be on a neighboring planet and not the more 
distant ones.” 

“Not necessarily,” he replied. “You’re probably 
overlooking the fact that the earth’s atmospheric 
envelope offers quite a resistance or obstacle to cer- 
tain rays ; perhaps curtains some altogether. If our 
Heaviside layer can deflect radio-waves back to 
earth, why couldn’t it obstruct or deflect certain 
incoming waves as well? Then a planet, unbur- 
dened with such a hindrance, though it received far 
less light and heat, might yet receive a much great- 
er volume of those rays than we do; Mars a little 
more. Mercury too much, Jupiter and Saturn doubt- 
ful from a habitable standpoint on account of their 
supposed plastic state — so we may have to go to 
Uranus or Neptune — maybe even to some other 
solar system.” 

While Barry was talking I used my hands to 
shade the various spots to better use the color dis- 
play. It seemed that where the direct sunlight was 
obstructed, there was a wavering, a fading of in- 
tensity in the flowing streams. Using my cap to 
provide a larger screen I found it practically oblit- 
erated the display beneath. Bringing it to his at- 
tention, for some moments we both were busy shov- 
ing our caps here and there. So engrossed had we 
been in our examination of this extraordinary struc- 
ture that we practically forgot our situation. I 
began to realize, at length, that this display would 
hardly be taking place if the creature were entirely 
lifeless. Then we plainly heard a shout and turned 
to see from whence it came. 

CHAPTER VII 

A Pantomime Conversation 

N OW I suppose I should say that our eyes 
stared in horror and our hair stood on end 
with fright; but I can’t exactly recall just 
what my sensations were. I know I stared 
all right and think I felt more foolish than frighten- 
ed, at first, though. I’ll admit, feeling a few near- 
zero shivers circulating in the spinal marrow. 

For as we turned we suddenly discovered we 
were being watched; and what was watching Us 
was a greenish-yellow, slightly elliptical disc set in 
a hood like a monk’s cowl at the top of a tapering 
neck, longer, thicker, and rougher than an ele- 
phant’s trunk — a periscopic eye, more than a foot 
across, motionlessly focused and meeting our stare 
two yards above our heads. 

“Sit still,” Barry whispered. 

"Don’t move,” I warned. 

And like sculptured images we sat there scarce 
daring to take a breath. For minutes that seemed 
hours we suffered that owlish, unblinking stare, ex- 
pecting we knew not what. The suspense and in- 
action were worse than the unexpected discovery. 
A cold sweat was beginning to ooze from every pore 
and muscles of my arms and legs began twitching 
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from the strain of maintaining the uncomfortable 
position. 

“Shall we make a break for it?” I managed to 
mutter. 

“And get turned into sponges most likely,” he 
answered with an articulation no steadier than my 
own. “Hold on ; maybe we can wait it out.” 

But he should have taken his own admonition to 
“hold on”, for just then he slipped and in trying to 
recover made quite a commotion. We expected an 
immediate blast of some kind from that baleful eye, 
but it only maintained that unceasing stare. 

Then suddenly the cowl-like top closed over it 
like a knight shutting the visor of his helmet, 
opened, closed, and opened a number of times. Then 
the peak of the cowl began to wag in varying 
periodic vibrations. These movements were re- 
peated over and over in the same definite order with 
an intermediary and seemingly questioning stare. 
Finally a rhythmic swaying of the long stem-like 
neck was added to the other motions. 

“Barry, I believe it’s trying to communicate with 
us,” I suggested. 

“Looks that way,” he replied ; “but I can’t quite 
make out if it’s a greeting, a requiem or a request 
to vacate the premises.” 

“It may have some intelligence and is trying to 
find out if we have any,” I continued. 

“If it has it knows we haven’t — or we wouldn’t 
be here.” 

“Just the same,” I went on ; “it’s no use to let it 
think we are dumb-bells entirely. Suppose we do a 
little wigwagging too — make some motions with 
our heads and arms.” 

“I’d rather make a lot with my legs and feet,” he 
answered calmly. “But go ahead if you think it’ll 
do any good ; might as well do that as nothing.” 

Thereupon I began to wave my arms, slowly and 
cautiously at the start, and soon saw that this 
seemed to interest it, for the movements ceased and 
it returned to its fixed stare. Gaining confidence, I 
arose although the footing was none too secure. 
As I did so, I saw Jules close to the front of the 
creature, his rifle trained on the now motionless 
hood. He saw me too and his expression was easily 
read. 

For an instant I debated in my mind. Had he 
been holding an elephant gun or a large calibre 
rifle, I might have decided differently ; but his little 
twenty-two was nothing to take a chance on under 
the circumstances. I held up my hand and shook 
my head. 

Then I began a pantomimic exhibition for the 
benefit of our host. I snapped the visor of my cap 
up and down, swayed my head and in general tried 
to imitate as nearly as possible the movements we 
had observed. This immediately brought a repeti- 
tional response. 

“Joe, if you could only wiggle your ears it would 
help a whole lot, I think,” Barry irreverently inter- 
posed. He was not trying to be funny — it was just 
his nature. Serious minded and countenanced he 
seldom cracked a smile, but underneath that re- 


serve was a fountain of rich humor; and particu- 
larly under stress or excitement it spurted forth 
most unexpectedly. 

I continued, but to make the exhibition more 
realistic, now endeavored to convey an explanation 
as well as an apology for our intrusion. Trying to 
show that, being inhabitants of this mundane 
sphere, we happened in the vicinity, discovered its 
presence and because of our inquisitive though 
harmless nature, endeavored to find out what it was 
all about. We thought there might be something 
interesting up here and of course had to come up to 
find out. Our intentions were of the best — regret- 
ted the inconvenience — sorry to disturb its rest and 
so forth. 

The Organic Movie 

I F it did not understand this at least it gave close 
attention for the orb never deviated from my 
direction. 

“Fine, Joe,” Barry exclaimed at the conclusion; 
“I could almost make out the drift of it myself.” 

“Oh, shut up,” I returned, somewhat peeved. 
“Here I go trying to square things and all you do 
is set there and make criticisms. But, if I’m not 
mistaken, it’s your turn now.” 

Obviously the stare was now transferred to his 
person, and as obviously one could read the impli- 
cation — “Now, what have you to say?” 

“I’m not much on deaf and dumb talk ; but I guess 
I’m it,” he admitted as he began a similar course 
of philological maneuvers. 

“You chide me for criticising; do you?” he said to 
me. “Well, if you’d have made your pow-wow a 
little plainer I wouldn’t need to repeat it. I’m 
thinking you started something; if this one-eyed, 
universal hybrid fancies this entertainment, we’ve 
got a steady job— as long as we can keep it up.” 

As he continued, his motions were interspersed 
with running comment, like a vaudeville juggler 
cracking his jokes during his act. Later I was able 
to appreciate the humor of the situation, but at the 
time it certainly was serious enough. 

"If you want to see all the unwelcome emotions 
registered at one time — look at Jules’ face,” he went 
on. “He’s a real guy at that I’m telling you — if 
we’d have kept our caps away from that ‘aurora- 
borealis’ this wouldn’t have happened — I hope the 
other eye don’t pop up from nowhere — Talk about 
equipment ; this thing’s got everything but wheels — 
Whew! But it’s hot. There, I hope I’ve squared 
myself.” 

We anxiously awaited the result of our efforts. 
Soon there followed a momentary wagging of the 
peak and then the long periscopic affair began to 
telescope and shorten until the hood was but a 
yard above its back. 

A change began to take place in the orb ; a gauzy, 
milky film quickly overspread and displaced the 
greenish-yellow transparency, and on this film 
shadow-like spots and patches formed and flitted. 
Somehow their outlines and movements brought a 
sense of familiarity. I wondered — and then curi- 
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iosity again getting the better of discretion, cau- 
tiously crept close enough to get a fair view. 

An involuntary cry of amazement escaped me as 
I realized what I was looking at ; for there on that 
gauzy film were two figures, undeniably human, 
standing -on a sloping surface apparently going 
through a form of calisthenic exercises. It took but 
a moment to recognize the scene. 

There we were, plain as day. Barry's long, 
lanky form on one side, mine on the other, repeat- 
ing the identical movements we had just complet- 
ed. But, whereas we actually had made them in 
succession, they were now shown simultaneously. 

The images, entirely colorless, were as plain and 
distinct as a photo-engraving and seemed similarly 
formed of high and low lights through the medium 
of the gauzy film. 

Although the slight convexity of the orb pro- 
duced a somewhat spherical field there was little 
distortion. 

*WeU. Ill be — What next!” I heard Barry 
exclaim softly and in awed tones, as he too moved 
closer and observed the picture. This soon began 
to fade out and in its place a round object began 
to form, gradually developing into a shining sphere 
wrapped in a scattered covering of fleecy wool, 
through which darker patches bordered by faint 
lines and tracings, like the cracks in old ivory, could 
be seen. Something led me to expect a definite out- 
line in the arrangement of the patches and inclos- 
ing tracings and I was not disappointed. 

“It’s the Earth,” I whispered; “and I can make 
out the American continents.” He gave an answer- 
ing gasp. 

For a few minutes we watched a miniature of old 
mother earth swimming majestically in space, actu- 
ally but a few feet from our eyes but apparently 
thousands of miles away. Then the hooded eyelid 
dropped and the peak again went through its wag- 
ging movements. 

“I’ve got it, Joe,” Barry exclaimed. “It means — 
that’s us.” 

When it opened the orb again was black. But 
soon another image began to form, one that resolved 
into another sphere, also bright and shiny but de- 
void of any obscuring covering and seemingly of 
greater extent, for it covered the entire surface. 
The more distinct configurations soon indicated, 
however, that it was because of a closer view rather 
than a larger object that the impression of size was 
gained. 

But this was not a true sphere, rotund as the 
previous one, but more of an oval ; an egg-shaped 
combination of sphere and cone whose surface was 
extremely rough, deeply scarred and pitted. As we 
watched the image enlarged and overspread the 
limits of the orb and our attention necessarily con- 
centrated on the part in view. 

This was a section of the conical hemisphere, and 
apparently we were approaching it at a tremendous 
speed. Nearer and nearer we came as if on the 
wings of thought, and more and more distinct be- 
came the rugged outlines of the unfolding terrain. 


Vast saw-tooth ranges, mountainous cliffs and 
spires bordered immense crater-like pits, whose 
depths were partly hidden in sharply-defined, inky- 
black shadows from the encircling elevations. It 
appeared as if some great and long continued bom- 
bardment of super-projectiles had caused those 
gigantic shell-holes — had, in fact, literally blown 
away the original spherical contour and altered its 
shape to a jagged conical mound. 

Toward one of the largest of these craters our 
course was directed and such was its extent that 
before any detail of the towering rim was discern- 
ible, it overflowed the field of vision and passed out 
of sight. On and on we plunged and now the bot- 
tom seemed to swiftly rise to meet us. Then the 
speed suddenly slackened and in the airplane view 
spread below we began to distinguish various fea- 
tures. 

My first impression was that we were observing 
some vast engineering or mining undertaking, for 
there certainly was a great amount of activity and 
movement going on. I could make out numerous 
forms resembling dredges or large steam-shovels 
apparently engaged in excavating, while a moving 
line of others were doing the trucking. As we 
came still nearer I felt sure my impression had been 
correct ; and then we hovered for a while at a height 
from which the operations became quite distinct. 
But the nearer our apparent approach the smaller 
became the circular field of vision until now it 
seemed as though we were looking through a small 
hole in the floor of an elevated structure. 

A Strange Undertaking 

A nd in that area thus disclosed, a most astound- 
ing proceeding was taking place. Some great 
undertaking was in progress but this was being 
doi)£, not with mechanical apparatus as I had sup- 
posed, but with creatures the same as that whose 
cinematographic eye was now portraying the scene 
to us. And yet there was a certain machine-like 
action in their arrangement and movements. 

Like huge steam-shovels, operating in recessional 
tiers, they were ranged side by side, hooded eye 
erect and looking much like a smoke-stack, evidentr 
ly further enlarging the vast excavation. I cen- 
tered my gaze upon a certain one to fathom, if pos- 
sible, the reason for this activity as well as the 
methods employed in its consummation. 

It stood, head on, a short distance from the ter- 
raced bank. I said head on, though really there 
was no distinguishable head as with terrestrial 
fauna; but, anyhow, the one with the rounded ex- 
tension which subsequent events demonstrated to 
be the business end. Its two large front flippers, in 
constant undulatory motion, were pointed forward, 
their lensed ends directed at the bank from which 
the material just seemed to disintegrate as from a 
powerful hydraulic nozzle. 

But this separated, pulverized material did not 
fall or settle to the surface ; neither did it blow away 
in a cloud as one might expect. Instead it flowed 
in a faint, though discernible, slow-moving, tubular 
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stream, like dust motes in a beam of sunlight, to- 
ward the rounded extension about which it clus- 
tered as do filings about a magnet’s pole. 

This loading process apparently required some 
time so I shifted my gaze to one that was moving 
."iway. With a large doughnut-like shape at its 
front end, and a ponderous tank-like motion, it 
trundled along till well away from its fellows when, 
gently and with no more fuss than a balloon, it 
rose from the surface and quickly sped out of the 
picture. Another took its place from a waiting line. 

I then noticed a pillar-like elevation on top of 
which was one which, by the swaying movements 
of its periscope, seemed to be directing and oversee- 
ing the labor of the others. For some moments 
more we were permitted to look upon this scene and 
then it too faded from view. 

Then another picture formed which at first ap- 
peared to be a repetition of the other with a some- 
what different setting. But as it became more dis- 
tinct, it was soon evident that here a different motif 
was expressed. A circular eminence occupied the 
center of the picture in front of which a consider- 
able number of the creatures were grouped. 

Here none of the previous activity was in evi- 
dence. All were practically immobile except one 
which occupied a commanding position on top of 
the elevation and was evidently a leader in com- 
munication with the others by means of the revisu- 
alizing orb, emphasizing with much swaying and 
nodding. 

The scene was highly illuminated as if in full 
sunlight; and yet, above the distant cyclorama of 
towering cliffs whose crests were sharply outlined 
against a black, velvet sky, there shone a crescent 
of pearly brightness, the crowning jewel in a dia- 
dem of starry diamond points. Like an oversized 
moon at the quarter phase, it hung in the inky sky 
in brilliant splendor. 

That this had something to do with the strange 
gathering became evident by the many nods and 
swayings of hoods In its direction. Finally after 
what appeared as a sort of general obeisance, sev- 
eral composing a small independent group, formed 
in a line; and, amid a universal wagging, slowly 
arose from the surface and began to circle about. 

And now it seemed as though we too had joined 
them — to all appearance we might have been riding 
on the back of one of them, from whence we could 
look down and observe the terrain below.. We 
seemed to be climbing in constantly enlarging 
spirals and at increasing speed, and soon their 
mates below appeared no larger than beetles 
grouped about a small sand pile. 

In a short time our radius encompassed the moun- 
tainous rim of the vast pit and others equally vast 
came into view ; and all the time the speed was in- 
creasing at a terrific rate as the three maintained 
their now side-by-side formation. 

Over mountain heights, above yawning chasms 
and across crater after crater we sped until even 


these flattened out in dwarfed replicas of their form- 
er awesomeness. Again the conical outline of this 
strange world became apparent, and with a final 
burst of meteor-like speed we left it behind and shot 
out into the black curtain of space toward the shin- 
ing crescent. 

Though only a moment was required to traverse 
the intervening distance in the picture representa- 
tion, yet, as we approached, the horns of the cres- 
cent spread out over its entire surface, and again 
we saw before us the beaming full face of our own 
mother earth. 

Then suddenly the hood snapped shut, the peak 
wagged a few times and when it again opened the 
gauzy film was gone and once more there was noth- 
ing but the greenish-yellow light and the blank 
stare. 

Barry gave a soft indrawn whistle. We only 
looked our amazement. 

“That was it,” I whispered. He nodded. 

We hardly had time to wonder what was next 
when the periscope extended to its full height and 
the orb was directed toward the front. Then the 
two front projector arms slowly swung forward. 
We stood up to get a better view and saw Jules sit- 
ting on a pile of brush a score of yards away and 
almost in line with those terrible lenses. Appar- 
ently he was unaware of the movement, for his 
attention was diverted to something on the ground. 

Evidently misconstruing our yells and frantic 
motions for him to get out of range as a call for 
help, he did the one thing we least desired just 
then. Jumping up, he pumped a few quick shots at 
the towering eye before we could call to him to 
stop. Excitement probably spoiled his aim, for I 
don’t think any made a direct hit. 

But the creature seemed to have sensed some- 
thing hostile in the action and resented the effront- 
ery. Of a sudden the scattered debris near him 
began literally to fly to pieces; stems, branches, 
boughs, and soil were resolved into a swirling cloud 
of mottled dust that rolled before the pulverizing 
blast. One look and the guide was legging it at top 
speed for the shelter of the ridge. Over the hurdles 
of scattered brush he sped and at his very heels 
there followed an increasing, whistling tornado of 
shattered matter that quickly hid him from sight. 

And then it dawned on us that it might not be a 
bad idea to get behind that ridge ourselves. We 
did not bother with any farewell waving or wagging 
but just went over the side without ever thinking 
about our improvised ladder. And the cloud of 
dust, rising in the opposite direction, at our heels, 
was made by our own unaided efforts. 

“Damnation!” Barry gasped as we reached a 
safe spot to stop. "That’s what comes of getting 
excited.” 

“Yes, if he only hadn’t fired,” I answered. ' 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” he replied, beginning 
to hop around on one foot. "We forgot our shoes.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Drastic Measures 

W E made our way toward our old lookout 
point and peered from behind the sheltering 
rocks trying to find out what had happened 
to Jules, There was a clean swept path to the foot 
of the ridge, but of him there was not a trace. The 
creature still remained in about the same place and 
now seemed engaged in widening the path in its 
vicinity. Like time-rotted remains of its living 
likeness, the scattered debris crumbled at the touch 
of that mysterious blast and rolled in swirling clouds 
before it. Even the soil offered little resistance to 
its action and soon there was a depression of some 
depth. 

Then followed in actuality a repetition of the 
excavating scene we had witnessed on our picture 
journey. The rounded snout-like projection began 
to function and a yellow circular stream of pulver- 
ized earth flowed toward it. But the action here 
was not as smooth or consummated with equal 
ease. Eddying breezes affected the operation, dis- 
rupting the loosened material and breaking the con- 
tinuity of the flowing stream. Evidently some prac- 
tice would be required for it to become accustomed 
to the unfamiliar conditions. 

A rustling drew our attention behind us and there 
came Jules still looking somewhat scared and out of 
breath but otherwise apparently none the worse 
for his experience. We expressed our relief at his 
escape and commended him for his courage and 
fidelity. He looked from one to the other and then 

down into the glen. “D fine airship ; by h 

yes,” was the way he summed up his feelings. 

For a while we watched the proceedings ; then the 
powerful emissions were abruptly terminated, the 
tensed flippers dropped to its sides, and the hooded 
eye, after a close inspection of the surroundings, 
slowly sank until only the inconspicuous knob re- 
mained above its back. Again it had resumed its 
apparent comatose state. Expecting no immediate 
resumption of activity we returned to our camp. 

“Well, Old Top. I certainty never expected to 
be picking nettles and brambles out of my toes got 
by bare-footing it away from an overgrown, one- 
eyed, moon-monstrosity,” Barry commented as we 
awaited Jules’ preparation of a much belated break- 
fast. 

“Then you recognized the place where our new 
acquaintance conducted us by picture,” I replied. 

“Not much doubt about that now,” he answered. 
“It’s queer we didn’t suspect it before. But then 
the Moon is supposed to be a defunct world, an 
astronomical corpse, incapable of sustaining life. 
We slipped up by taking for granted the generally 
accepted supposition. But I’m telling you a thing 
has to be more than dead to keep some other thing 
from making its living off it. That sure was some 
trip — to think of a revisualizing projector, I’ll call it 
that, capable of producing visible mental impres- 
sions — an eye that works both ways. Here we poor 
mortals are priding ourselves by lately accomplish- 


ing mechanically, in a way, that which these mon- 
strosities had the physical equipment to do for eons 
of time.” 

“Yes, we’ve got a long ways to go to catch up 
with nature,” 1 replied. “Most of our discoveries 
and accomplishments have a natural counterpart 
in the abstract — are merely crude copies of some 
functions or phenomena long in existence. And the 
analogy might be the more startling if our knowl- 
edge was not confined to earthly limitations.” 

“But the main problem now is to determine just 
what this visitation means; what motive inspired 
the long and no doubt perilous trip. I don’t remem- 
ber anything in that farewell conference as ex- 
planatory ; do you ?” 

“Not directly,” he answered, “but from what I 
saw throughout that trip I can imagine one. They 
didn’t dig out all those pits and craters for exercise 
alone ; neither was it an engineering construction in 
the ordinary sense. It was just plain grubbing for 
sustenance to my notion.” 

“Taking the vital elements directly from the soil 
without interposition of organic growth,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “Which means that there 
is no replenishment. So in time they’re bound to 
run short and seek other sources of supply. Our 
visitor, despite its marvelous equipment and seem- 
ing intelligence, is but a scavenger, an interplane- 
tary vulture or hyena, feeding on the carrion of 
dead worlds, capable of digesting the last soluble 
remnants. And they have started out to give us 
the once over.” 

“But our world is a long ways from being dead,” 
I countered. “Still one can readily conjecture what 
might happen if a group of them set to work to 
clean up things to suit their own requirements. I 
imagine if wouldn’t take very long to devastate a 
large area, even an entire continent to a moon-like 
barrenness. They seem to exhibit a systematic and 
thorough craftsmanship in their particular line.” 

“I’ll say they do,” he replied. “Our little old 
world would have as much chance with them here 
as an apple in a flock of Japanese beetles. They 
chewed poor, weak Luna lopsided and stopped her 
natural axial rotation, destroyed the last vestige 
of oxygen producing vegetation and vitiated her 
atmosphere, making her a corpse on whose fixed, 
pock-ridden stare is recorded the agony of her death 
struggle.” 

“I dort’t think this visitor came here to engender 
friendship or for any other altruistic purpose,” I 
replied. “Even if so, it’s far too capable of produc- 
ing mischief to be allowed to run around loose. 
No telling where its fancy may lead it from here. 
Not so pleasant to contemplate its sailing over a 
populous district or one of our cities, mowing a 
path of death and destruction. I tell you, Barry, 
it’s up to us to see that it don’t get away from here, 
not alone to prevent that, but also its return to 
headquarters and making a report — whatever that 
might be.” 

“You’ve picked a big job for us,” he answered 
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reflectively, “considering that cur total offensive 
array consists of three men — two barefoot — one 
camp-axe, one pop-gun, and some pocket knives. 
But count me in on any plausible plan ; and I don’t 
think Jules’ love is so fervent that he’d have any 
scruples. But how about the other two moon- 
creatures? If we were not literally hoodwinked 
then three left their happy homes up there among 
the lunar craters and started on this inspection 
trip.” 

“They probably separated before landing,” I sur- 
mised. "We’ll likely hear something about them 
after we get back. I wouldn’t care to tackle more 
than one at a time anyhow.” 

“Hardly,” he agreed. 

After our meal we called a council of war. There 
was now no mitigating of circumstances with the 
guide. He readily understood the gravity of the sit- 
uation and necessity for action. The great problem 
was to determine a feasible plan of procedure. To 
attack it bodily with our puny weapons would only 
be suicidal and beyond consideration. 

That it had, apparently, been willing to cultivate 
our acquaintance and reveal its identity was no indi- 
cation that it would give us future consideration, or 
could be prevailed upon to meet our desires in any 
way. Therefore we were dependent upon strategy 
to accomplish anything. 

We considered the chromatic oval and the peris- 
copic eye as the most vulnerable spots and concen- 
trated our attention upon them. If, as we sup- 
posed, its power was obtained from direct sunlight, 
filtered through the oval, and we could obstruct 
the light, it might not be able to rise from the sur- 
face. We inferred that it was near spent when it 
landed and was now recuperating; but due to the 
cloudy and rainy weather of the preceding days 
had little opportunity to do so. Or if we could in 
some way fasten shut the wig-wagging eyelid and 
blind it — but how? 

“If we had a can of paint and a gunny-sack may- 
be we could do something.” Barry facetiously sug- 
gested. 

“This is a little more than a snipe-hunting expedi- 
tion,” I answered ; “but your mention of a gunny- 
sack stirs my imagination ; and I think we have one 
with us.” 

“Where,” he asked. I pointed to our tent. 

“I don’t remember — Oh, I see,” slowly nodding 
his head. “It might work — if we can figure out 
the application.” 

Our shelter, as I think I have mentioned, was 
only a tent-fly of rain-proof canvas about eight by 
twelve feet. This would nearly have covered the 
oval but there was no way of attaching it there 
with any assurance of holding as the anchor ropes 
were entirely too short. So having determined to 
center our attack on the other vulnerable spot and 
how we would do it, we immediately set to work. 

We made a rough bag over a yard in diameter 
and som_ewhat deeper with a loose hem at the 
opening, sewing it up with unraveled anchor rope. 
Through the hem we wove a length of the spliced 


rope in which were inserted backward projecting 
thorns, making a pull string that once closed would 
not open again. By a loop the inverted bag could 
be hooked to the end of a long slender spruce sap- 
ling we had trimmed. A shorter and heavier one 
was prepared with a split in one end. 

Bagging the Monster 

A FTER Barry and I had wrapped our feet with 
remnants of the canvas, we moved our outfit over 
to the point. As there had been no apparent move- 
ment of the creature since we had left, we decided 
that then was as good a time as any. Quietly we 
descended into the glen. As before we were able 
to approach without being noticed, but now we 
kept our eyes on that knob. Carefully we hooped 
the bag, its mouth held open with a hoop of withes, 
to its pole and inserted the pull string in the cleft of 
the other. 

“Hold it, Joe,” said Barry. “I’m going to get our 
shoes before the excitement begins.” 

In a moment he returned with one shoe and a 
rueful expression. 

“Look at this,” and he began pulling it apart as 
though it were wet paper. “If we don’t get away 
from here soon we won’t have anything left but our 
whiskers — if that,” he whispered. 

Together we covered the* last ten yards, Barry 
and I carrying the raised pole with its dangling 
bag, looking like a huge candle snuffer, while Jules 
kept pace with the other. Reaching the creature, 
we slowly lowered the trap until its mouth covered 
the knob, propped our pole against the side to hold 
it distended as the guide also stationed his. But 
it did not stir a bit. This was no surprise as we had 
come to believe that it was practically insensible to 
sound and, externally, even feeling. To what ex- 
tent it was immune in the latter respect we were 
going to find out. 

We gathered and piled a lot of loose brush about 
it, struck matches, and ran for the ridge. By the 
time we reached it, the fire had obtained a good 
start and the creature was almost invisible in a 
cloud of white smoke. A minute went by, then two, 
even three, and we began to have misgivings that 
even this drastic measure was to succeed in arous- 
ing it. 

Then suddenly through a momentary rift, we 
saw the bag shoot upward dragging the split pole 
with it as the other fell to earth. For a moment 
it was motionless and then a violent twlstinjf and 
swaying caused the pole to fly about like the handle 
of a reversed bull-whip until it was jerked loose and 
crashed a dozen yards away! 

“By all that’s holy, Joe, it worked,” Barry shout- 
ed, gripping my arm. “Look ! It’s bagged !” 

“Unless that eye can shoot it full of holes too,” I 
replied. 

Then it undoubtedly began to sense the fire, for 
suddenly as though a powerful blast from a giant 
bellows had struck them, the flames were flattened 
out, flying embers and swirling sparks flew in all 
directions. Now it began to move with a ponder- 
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ous tank-like motion all the while trying to dis- 
lodge the obstruction to its vision. 

But the red terror was not to be so easily con- 
quered or evaded. A dozen incipient blazes sprang 
up here and there, from the scattered torches and 
before long the floor of the glen was a billowing 
mass of flame. 

For some moments we lost sight of it, only in- 
fering its location by a swirling spark-ridden whirl- 
wind of flame and smoke. Then it came into view 
above the maelstrom of fire; it had risen and was 
slowly, erratically circling about. Across the glen 
it sailed and then blindly crashed into the wooded 
slope of the ridge. And then hell itself broke lose. 

Lucky were we that it began to happen on the 
other side. We thought we had a fair idea of its 
power, or its latent destructiveness from what we 
had seen of it so far; but our imaginations never 
conceived anything so appalling. 

Hardly had it struck when a Niagara-like roar 
drowned that of the fire and above the slope rose 
a clouded mass of foliage, of flying leaves, boughs, 
and branches stripped from crashing trunks by a 
tornado’s blast. We could trace the scythe-like 
movement of those terrible front extensions as they 
mowed down everything before them — not alone 
mowed but blew to bits — and even dissolved the 
bits. 

In a minute what had been a thickly green-grown 
slope of pine, spruce, birch, and ash was now a 
barren patch, an outstanding scar visible through 
a drifting cloud of brownish dust. Then out of the 
dust it emerged once more aloft, and still blinded. 
Slowly ascending, it swung about in our direction. 
We saw a veritable wall of fire, a tidal-wave of 
flame, rods high rushing toward us and we ran for 
our lives. 

Under a slightly overhanging bank at the back 
of the ridge we crouched and listened, tracing the 
course of the monster by the roar of destruction. 
Several times we thought we must be in its path, 
and flattened our forms against our one sided 
trench. Once the blast actually swept the top of 
our bank and an avalanche of debris swept over 
our heads. 

But soon the rending and crashing grew fainter 
and fainter; and we scrambled back to the top, 
over and through the wreckage, our eyes aloft to 
follow its direction. Out over the swamp we saw 
it, yawing and pitching like a boat in a storm-tossed 
sea, while a boiling, seething wake followed its 
course. On it went until it seemed no larger than 
a bird and then slowly sank and merged with the 
dun colored surface. A geyser of mud and water 
shot into the air, followed by intervals by others 
but of decreasing violence; and finally they ceased 
altogether. Over the swamp there remained noth- 
ing but its age-old desolation. 

And there lies the end of that perforated trail. 


CHAPTER IX 
Serious Consideration 

‘•TIT T ELL, Mr. Stewart, that was the experience 

y Y I wished to recount to you,” Crawford 
continued after a pause. “It’s getting quite 
late, so I won’t detain you, now at least, with the 
details of our return trip. How the remainder of 
that day and nearly all night we fought the spread- 
ing of the fire, which a heavy shower finally extin- 
guished — of the cyclone-torn, fire-swept appearance 
of that little valley and surrounding ridge — of the 
agony of the return ; bruised, burned, hungry, shoe- 
less, we at last reached our camp and took a week 
to recuperate before starting for home. 

“We had agreed to say nothing about our experi- 
ence until possible to substantiate it with further 
evidence. Since then Barry and I have been con- 
tinually on the outlook for some report or news item 
that would indicate a similarity of circumstances, 
a possible clew as to the probability of the other 
two moon-monstrosities having reached the earth. 
Today was the first intimation that such really had 
occurred and you may imagine my interest when 
you started to describe the peculiar road in New 
Guinea.” 

Mr. Stewart, who had been listening intensively 
and uninterruptedly got up and began pacing the 
room. 

“A most astounding experience. A well-nigh in- 
credible tale,” he muttered ; “and yet — ” he stopped 
and pointed his finger — “say, Crawford; if I knew 
of any other reasonable explanation for that New 
Guinea condition, I certainly would classify you as 
a very gifted, convincing — ah — story teller. But I 
don’t see any other way out than to seriously con- 
sider the experiences you have related. I see,” he 
continued, resuming his seat, “a possible clarifica- 
tion of certain aspects that I have not mentioned 
in my lectures. 

“One of them was that in questioning the natives 
as to probable cause of that trail through the jungle,^ 
they excitedly pointed aloft with many gesticula- 
tions from which we inferred they had seen our 
plane and, quite naturally, considered it the cause. 
And they would go miles out of their way to avoid 
crossing that dead strip. It might be that it was 
something else they saw. 

“But did you not mention taking some photo- 
graphs? I presume though in all likelihood they 
were — ah — shot full of holes, or burnt up, or lost as 
usually happens in all good stories.” 

“Not at all,” Crawford replied. "They luckily 
escaped all that and I hung on to them like grim 
death. But they might as well have been subjected 
to any or all of those contingencies for all the good 
they proved to be — as evidence. The exposures were 
good and the films in perfect condition, for they 
showed the details of the glen with the wooded 
ridge in the background ; but where the creature 
should have been there was only a dark blur of ir- 
regular outline that might be construed into most 
anything. It seemed as though the actinic rays 
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were entirely absorbed in that particular region and 
none were reflected to the camera. To me they are 
convincing evidence of very peculiar phenomena; 
but to a mere observer they would only be a num- 
ber of wasted films.” 

“Quite extraordinary,” Stewart replied. “That’s 
something else to consider.” 

“Now, I want to tell you this ; I will be back here 
in a few weeks and will notify you in advance. Have 
your friend Barry with you and we will go into this 

The 


more thoroughly. In the meantime I will endeavor 
to get reports from all recent explorations and ex- 
peditions and any other source from which informa- 
tion might be obtained bearing on the case. 

“This may mean serious business before it’s 
settled; and,” he continued with a sparkle in his 
keen grey eyes as he arose to shake hands, “it may 
prove to be a mighty exciting hunt after a most 
peculiar game.” 

End 


Science Fiction Readers 


I F you are a science fiction reader, we have a 
big treat in store for you. Be sure to get 
the August issue of Air Wonder Stories, 
the sister magazine to Science Wonder Stories. 

This new magazine is the one and only science- 
aviation fiction magazine in print — there is noth- 
ing like it. 

Air Wonder Stories contains stories of 
aeronautics of the future. 

Practically all the authors, and some new ones 
we have discovered, who contribute to Science 
Wonder Stories are also contributors to Air 
Wonder Stories. 

Whether you are air-minded or not, makes no 
difference. You simply must read Air Wonder 
Stories. Some of the best science fiction stories 
will be fdund in this new magazine and you are 
missing a great deal of entertainment and stimu- 
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Gradually the high-pitched scream became a steady hum. Under the whirling pressure 
of the column, the sphere was changing slowly into a cylindrical shape. I stared with 
unbelief. Surely my brain was playing pranks. 
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To begin with, you may not believe this story, yet I 
sincetely urge you not to allow the apparent strange- 
ness of it to create a prejudice against it. Many weird 
tales, most of which are true, come from the vast 
'wastes of desert jungles. How little we actmlly know 
of Death Valley — the lowest spot on earth and the hot- 
test! With its shifting sand-dunes, sun-baked hills, 
saline formations and mysterious atmospheres, the 
Valley of Death has long been the subject of mysteries 
for fiction and fact. In truth, it is the one spot on the 
North American Continent that has not been thor- 
oughly explored either by desert rat or scientist. This 
is true especially of what lies beneath the surface. 
Neither has it been thoroughly explored on the surface 
— the area is too great — and it has never been found 
possible to remain there for any length of time! Only 
those who have spent much time in Death Valley can 
appreciate its intriguing mysteries, its radiant beauty 
and deathly lure! James Dowell. 

CHAPTER I 
A Choice Assignment 

A t my little desk tucked away in the corner 
of the editorial rooms of the Outstander, be- 
hind the broad, paper-littered table of the 
city editor, I sat praying for something to happen. 
Anything would do that would break the spell of 
semi-consciousness that had captured me during 
a lull in city news. I had cleared off my desk, in- 
serted a new ribbon in the typewriter, winked a 
couple of times at the switchboard operator, and 
fell into a delightful doze. As star reporter for the 
Outstander I felt that I had some privileges and, 
under the conditions, a little snooze would not im- 
peril my position, providing I did my snoozing 
where the city editor would have to yelp only once 
to have me at his side. 


Janeiro. From there, 
all in a period of per- 
haps several quiet min- 
utes, I traveled to San 
Juan Capistrano where 
I found that the old 
Bells of San Juan 
Mission were ringing 
loudly for the first time 
in a half century. I 
awoke with a start. 
The telephone on the 
city desk was jangling 
like a fire-bell. 

I sat dazed for an in- 
stant. Then my brain 
cleared from its inertia 
and I sat back expecting 
something to happen. I heard the City Editor 
slam down the receiver. His swivel chair squeaked 
as he spun around. 

“Dowell !” he called, lustily. 

“Yes sir!” I answered, rubbing my bleary eyes. 

“Oh, I see you snapped out of it, eh ? I was fig- 
uring to have the janitor bring you a cot to sleep 
on — or send you to a hotel for a rest, or " 

“Or tell me to take a vacation, huh?” I returned. 
“This is a helluva day!” 

The City Editor grinned. 

“Where’d yuh like to go, Dowell?” he asked. 

“North Pole, boss! Or maybe up to Bishop to 
sleep in one of those glacial caves they rave so 
much about. Ought to be cool there.” 

“That’s a good one on you, Dowell. But I am 
going to give you a little vacation in appreciation 
of your commendable work of late. I’m mighty 
sorry I can’t let you go to the North Pole or to 
Bishop either. You’re going to Death Valley!” 



Earlier in the day I had 
interviewed the District 
Attorney without any 
startling results. I 
had gone so far as to 
visit the Grand Jury 
impanelled Jto investi- 
gate charges of bribery 
in the city administra- 
tion, but failed to learn 
the results of their 
probe. Then I had re- 
turned to the office to 
await anything that 
might come in. Now, 
under the pall of a 
quiet and none too cool 
afternoon, even the city 
editor was fighting to 
keep awake. 

As I dozed, I 
dreamed of visiting the 
glacier at Bishop. Then 
I floated down to Rio 



TJTERE is a new author who will command 
your attention through the pages of this 
magazine, we hope for a long time to come. 

In his first effort, Mr. Repp has given us a 
wealth of everything that should be contained 
in a first-class science fiction story. 

Radium, which forms the main vehicle for 
the author’s story, is a substance of which 
very little is known as yet. It is so scarce 
and so expensive that only the wealthiest insti- 
tutions can command even a few grams. 

But radium may not always be scarce, in- 
deed, there may be hidden, somewhere, unlim- 
ited deposits in the form of a salt held in 
solution. 

What physical and physiological effects a 
large radium pool might have on one, is not 
known. But one thing remains sure, that if 
you did approach closely to a large amount of 
this substance, something very strange would 
happen to you. Indeed, if you remained there 
long enough it might be that your entire phy- 
sical structure might be affected. 

This is the author's conclusion and it is 
based on sound scientific reasoning. 



“I’m what!” 

“I said you leave for 
Death Valley and I 
don’t mean in December 
either !” 

“That’s a fine oh 

well, it might be 
worse !” 

“It could be, but it 
isn’t. I gotta send you 
out because you seem - 
to be the only reporter 
on the staff who under- 
stands scientific work. 
You like geology, arch- 
aeology, anthropology 
and so on. You ought 
to be happy at a chance 
to work with a real 
scientist. You dash 
out to the Southland 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy and make arrange- 
ments with Professor 
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Bloch to accompany him to Death Valley. Pro- 
fessor Bloch phoned in — yes, while you were 
sleepin’ like the original babe in the woods — and 
invited us to send a reporter out to cover his 
reconnaissance of some important human fosils 
reported found in the Valley. He’ll be gone sev- 
eral days, will pay all expenses and you ought to 
learn something. It’ll be a feather in your hat if 
you bring in a corking scientific yarn for the Out- 
stander Syndicate — and don’t forget the bonus 
offered for the best story of the month.” 

“But its quite out of the ordinary to send the 
star reporter out on a goose chase, boss,” I parried, 
hoping that he’d change his mind. 

“It is, but not when a man like Professor Bloch asks 
for the star hand on this journal. You know he has 
always suspected that there’s more in Death Valley 
than anybody ever learned. Who knows — he 
might make the greatest discovery ever as regards 
human development in America ! I’m doing you a 
favor, Dowell, but you don’t seem to appreciate it ! 
I’d go myself if I wasn’t tied down to this desk. 
Now get the hell out of here and remember that if 
a man bites a dog — that’s news. And don’t try to 
make a monkey out of this paper, either!” 

“Okay, general ! I’ll wire you from Barstow on 
the way back so you can reserve a room for me 
down in the ice house. And thanks for the — er — 
the vacation I” 

“Don’t mention it, Dowell!” the City Editor 
laughed. “Have a hot time 1” 

A Rescue 

T ^HE trip to Death Valley was uneventful. We 
camped at what Professor Bloch believed to be 
the lost Mesquite Springs. The sun had just set- 
tled over the edge of the Fuqerals and the pack 
animals which we had picked up at Stovepipe 
Wells were munching barley at the tail of the buck- 
board when the professor beheld something bob- 
bing about among the sand dunes. The object was 
too far away to make certain with the naked eye 
whether it was a man or an animal. Professor 
Bloch got out his field glasses and discovered that 
it was a man. 

We watched him for several minutes and during 
that time he fell seven times. He was staggering 
in circles and appeared to move only because some 
hidden power forced him to. Presently he fell 
again and this time he lay still. So Professor 
Bloch saddled a burro and rode out to get him. I 
stood up on the tail of the buckboard and watched 
the silent drama. 

Coyotes had followed the stumbling' man pa- 
tiently waiting for him to die. The professor rode 
to a spot where they were squatted on their 
hunkers, circled a small area and found his man. 
He brought him back to the camp, and after we 
washed the alkali and sand ticks from his eyes we 
gave him water. When it was safe enough for him 
to have all the water he wanted, we gave him food, 
after which he said his name was of no consequence 


but he had been foreman of the Panamint Mining 
Company over Balch way. Hysterically he told us 
that he had lost his partner, interspersing his words 
with fragments of a tale that made Professor 
Bloch’s strong brows knit together and his eyes 
flash. 

“He’s gone — he’ll never see this world again I” 
the man interrupted when I asked him if it were 
not too late for us to help his partner. 

He inquired if by any chance we had ever heard 
of his partner, “Driftin’ ” Sands. I told him that I 
had, for I wanted the story which seemed to lie 
hazily in the back of his befuddled brain. 

“Well!” he said, hysterically, “He’s found his 
sweetheart, Allie Lane! We followed the trail to- 
gether and we found her 'way over in hell across 
the Manalava plain ! You can see it way over there 
in hell — ^it’s the red streak table land off to the south- 
east. For more than forty years. Sands had been 
driftin’ over the deserts searching for her. At last 
they are together!” 

“Sands and I struck out for the Manalava Plain. 
Char water gave out. We were looking for a lost 
mine and Sands’ girl!” 

The prospector took a long pull at the canteen. 
Professor Bloch and 1 squatted in the sand beside 
our tiny cook fire. The mine foreman pointed with 
trembling hand, towards the southeast where the 
vague and sinister outlines of a mountain range 
loomed mysteriously in the ghostly desert dusk. 

“That’s a terrible place!” he groaned. “We 
found a band of heathens there where not even a 
sidewinder would dare to venture. That flat, 
above all else in these deserts, is the hottest place 
this side of hell! And the heathens? Waugh! — ” 

Professor Bloch sat bolt upright and eyed the 
prospector whose withered, leather-like visage 
loomed like a spectre in the glare of the camp-fire. 
His face glowed with a ghostly tint of greenish 
phosphorescence — like the radium dobbed face of 
a glowing watch-dial ! 

“Pardon my interruption, old man.” Professor 
Bloch said, apologetically. “Did I understand you 
to say that strange human beings exist on the 
Manalava Plain?” 

“A band of heathens, yes !” replied the prospector 
with a shudder. They ain’t human, they’re frog- 
faced beasts about seven feet tall, with funny long 
arms, long legs and big heads! We stumbled on 
them accidentally and they made us prisoners! 
God help Driftin’ Sands and Allie Lane!” 

“Did you escape?” I inquired, rather disdainfully, 
for I was figuring that the prospector suffered from 
the heat. I glanced over him. His hands now 
were steady but his lips trembled a trifle. He 
shook his head slowly and closed his eyes. I ac- 
cepted the movement as an attempt to shut out 
some terrible vision from his sun-scorched brain. 

“Yes, young fellow, I got away! But only be- 
cause I was left for dead ! And I come mighty 
close to passing on, too. I got a family over at 
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Balch, and kids that’s been needin’ me, otherwise I 
couldn’t have made it here !” he answered, heatedly, 
taking offense at my doubting attitude. 

“I always suspected that a race of peculiar peo- 
ple existed out this way,” Professor Bloch put in. 
“This account does not startle me in the least. In 
fact, my associate. Dr. Jorg Jamesson, recovered 
some strange and almost human remains in this 
neighborhood that gfave rise to startling revela- 
tions. Lately our astronomers have noticed pe- 
culiar atmospheric conditions over Death Valley 
that seemed, to indicate some tremendous radio- 
active force emanating from the earth’s surface 1” , 
“If I remember right,” the prospector com- 
mented, "Sands and I met your Dr. Jamesson 
sometime ago around here. We didn’t have time 
to talk much with him. I believe he showed us 
some bones that appeared to be human. Let’s see ! 
Yes 1 He showed us a skull — a big skull that was 
twice as large as mine, with an overdropping fore- 
head, and the face of a frog! Those Manalava 
heathens had the same kind of froggish faces !” 

“Then that evidently proves Dr. Jamesson’s con- 
tention that a race of freaks exists or existed here 
in Death Valley!” Professor Bloch slapped a 
thigh enthusiastically. Then turning to me he said : 
“Dowell, I told your City Editor that something 
was going to be found out here to substantiate 
Jamesson’s assertions.” 

The Prospector's Story 

1 NODDED. “But what’s the story about 
Driftin’ Sands and Allie Lane?” I inquired of the 
prospector. It sounded like a good human interest 
yarn to me. I did not believe that it had any sig- 
nificance with Professor Bloch’s project but it 
would make great feature stuff! 

“Yes, yes! Go ahead with your story, old timer, 
by all means,” the professor said. 

“Well,” the prospector began, somewhat wildly, 
“As I said, that’s a terrible place, that Manalava 
flat, and we were near the end of our strings when 
we reached it. 

“Our water was gone. We had two good drinks 
from a barrel cactus before we reached the edge 
of the Manalava flats. That rotten stuff didn’t 
help any to quench our thirst. Near the flats we 
found a good spring with dead men’s bones strewn 
around it. A fight had taken place there once — 
Indians and whites, and they must have fought for 
the water. ^ 

“The spring lies in a little box canyon opening 
out into the valley. Sands and I could see the sun 
glistening on the whitened bones even while we 
were yet a mile away from them. Our water was 
gone and it was safer to continue than to turn 
back. 

“The whites had held the spring and the Indians 
fought from behind boulders on the hillsides. By 
the spring there’s a semi-circle of old prairie 
schooners with arrowheads sticking in the rotted 


framework. You can find more arrowheads around 
the skeletons. There are no drafts there and the 
bones have lain untouched for years. Even eoyotes 
and buzzards have stayed away from the Manalava 
Plain ! I don’t understand why Indians, with their 
superstition, would venture near the earthly hell. 

“The spring was worth fighting for, I said, to 
myself, as I ducked my head in the water. The 
water was cool and tasted good, but it had a green- 
ish tint — that was the color peculiar to the heathens 
under the Manalava Plain! We camped at the 
spring all night. 

“Sands did not sleep well that night. He seemed 
to be high-strung and excited in the morning. He 
claimed that he heard voices throughout the night 
and after breakfast he began talking about Allie 
Lane. 

"You’ve heard the tale about Allie Lane, of 
course. Everybody who has lived in California 
long must have heard about it. She was Sand’s 
sweetheart back in Kansas City when he was a 
youngster. He came to California first and Allie, 
with her father, started West with a wagon train 
the following spring in 1880. If that train had 
ever arrived. Sands would have known it. For 
over forty years he had been searching for news 
of Allie up and down the coast until it cracked his 
mind some. 

“Allie must have meant a lot to him, for he never 
married and for forty years he’s been drifting over 
California asking folks if they’d ever met up with 
anybody by the name of Lane from Kansas City. 

“Allie Lane had been a member of a train such as 
lay scattered around the spring. This was worry- 
ing him, I could see. He was a bit off on the 
subject after having searched for her so long. It 
taxed his brain, and Sands was an old man. I 
watched him as he puttered and poked around those 
whitened, petrified bones. 

“There was a wagon train — the remains of one 
that had probably taken the southern route across 
from El Paso, heading info California over the old 
Fremont Trail. It wasn’t necessary for them to 
head into Death Valley; so they must have gone 
off the right trail and strayed through an unknown 
pass into the Valley where they died fighting the 
Apaches at this water hole. 

“I tried to argue the old fellow out of the idea 
that Allie Lane had been killed, telling him that 
she had arrived safe, married, and forgotten all 
about him. But he would have none of it and 
flew into a rage, saying that she promised to wait 
for him and that he’d meet her alive in California. 
I let it go at that. 

“I sat down on the wreck of one of the schooners 
and watched him putter around the bones. He had 
loved this Allie Lane in the days of his youth when 
he left her back in Kansas City. I suppose he had 
an indelible picture of her as she was when he left 
her, stamped in his brain, and did not figure that 
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now she would be an old lady, even if she was 
alive. 

“So Driftin’ Sands continued his two great 
searches. One was for Allie Lane, first and al- 
ways, and the other was for gold of which he 
had found plenty. 

“I’m sure that Sands and I were the first to enter 
that Canyon since the fight by the spring. There 
was not a speck of ashes to prove that anyone else 
had ever camped there. 

“The canyon was free from sand storms, and 
sheltered on practically all sides except for the 
Valley opening; and even if the sight of human 
bones would drive one away, there was always the 
spring to lure a man back. But it was hard on the 
nerves to stay there. There was something eerie 
and ghostly about the whole section of desert that 
was not caused by a few bones scattered around. 
We were to learn what it was later. 

“Sands found an old trunk half buried in the 
sand. It was rotted and sprung by sun and 
weather and it crumbled at the touch of a hand. 
In that trunk Sands found an old family picture 
album. The photographs were so dim that very 
few were distinguishable. He pored over them 
nervously and when he had gone almost to the 
last page, his shaking fingers held a leaf. He 
found a picture that glued his eyes to the rotted 
book and then I had my first sight of Allie Lane ! 

CHAPTER II 
What Sands Heard 

HE face on the tintype displayed the fea- 
I tures of the most beautiful girl I have ever 
^ seen ! Her features were clear-cut, her 
eyes soft and appealing. In spite of the years, 
that one picture, out of a hundred old tintypes, re- 
mained clear and distinct. Underneath the pic- 
ture was a written description that we could not 
read with the naked eye. The ink had long since 
disappeared, leaving only faint traces of point im- 
prints. I got out my magnifying glass that I used 
to study ore specimens, and read the words : 

“Allie Lane, 

“Kansas City, Missouri. 

March 19, 1878 

“I handed the glass to Sands and went over to 
douse my head in the spring. You see, I’d heard 
the name of Allie Lane so many times that when 
I came face to face with that picture of her, it 
fairly upset me. 

“Presently Sands returned my glass and without 
speaking we packed our outfit, rolled in the spring, 
and struck off toward the Manalava Plain. 

“That night was like all the rest. We wrapped 
ourselves in blankets and slept. But toward morn- 
ing Sands awakened me. 

“ ‘Pardner ! Get up !’ he said. T hear a wagon 
passing off there in the valley and if we hit the 
trail now we can hook up with it until we reach 
the Manalava Springs. It’s a long hike to the flats 


and water’s scarce! Hear the wagon crashin’ 
through the brush?’ 

“I raised on my elbow and listened. There was 
not a sound to be heard. I looked at Sands queerly. 
Was the heat and the excitement of seeing Allie’s 
picture, affecting his mind, and anyway, why should 
a wagon of all things be trekking thru the desert 
during the dead of night? Anyone but an utter 
fool would use an auto. But I yielded to his ex- 
citement and we started out at once, leaving be- 
hind an extra blanket and some canned goods so 
as to travel lighter. I allowed Sands to lead where 
he thought the sounds came from. 

“We went on and on, I all the while arguing that 
I could hear nothing while Sands insisted he heard 
the wagon continually. 

“Little by little the gray and orange of approach- 
ing dawn began to steal over the valley. The world 
was assuming a definite shape and the day's heat 
began to mount even before the first rays of the 
rising sun were visible. A mile in front of us a 
great, red streak rose against the skyline, looming 
dimly and awesomely out of the lightening eastern 
heavens. Sands remarked at its ghostliness and 
informed me that we were nearing the southern 
extremities of the terrible Manalava Plain. I had 
never been in the section of Death Valley and of a 
certainty, Sands had never been nearer than he 
was then. 

“In some forgotten day a volcano had scattered 
its red hot lava and settled it into a stretch of 
plain which covered an area of thirty miles either 
way, although no trace of a volcanic mountain was 
visible. Bare and flat as a table-tpp and as hot 
under the glare of the sun as the inside of an oven ! 
Such was the Manalava Plain, never explored, un- 
mapped a lost world of its own. 

“Sands kept on insisting we were coming nearer 
to the sounds. 

“Rapidly it became light enough for us to s.ee the 
Plain. The sun, a huge fiery ball, popped up al- 
most suddenly from behind the Manalava Plain and 
instantly the world was sweltering. Its golden 
glow reflected on the red lava of the Plain and 
created a murky green haze that added to the heat 
and burned acridly through the lungs. The odor 
was ungodly and unworldly! 

“ ‘There’s the wagon 1’ Sands suddenly exclaimed. 

“I looked all over the desert, and not a thing like 
a wagon did I see. 

“ ‘I don’t see a thing,’ I told him soberly. 

“ ‘You don’t,’ he exclaimed incredulously. ‘Why 
look out there.’ He pointed toward the base of a low 
hill. There was not a thing to be seen. I knew 
then that his mind was slipping under the terrific 
strain. I tried to argue with him. I even shot off 
my pistol to show him that there would be no re- 
sponse. But Sands insisted on going on. Rather 
than have him travel into that hell alone, I shook 
my head and followed after him. 

“We climbed the buttress of a low hill and swung 
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to the left, discovering a natural causeway that led 
up and out into the very table-top of the Manalava 
Plain itself. 

“Before us in unbroken desolation lay the for- 
gotten country — Manalava Plain ! The formation 
of the floor was a soft lava-like surface — rock that 
had once flowed in liquid form and after hardening 
to some extent, gave the country a flat and shiny 
-appearance like a great field of red asphalt. 

“ ‘The wagon is gone,’ Sands exclaimed suddenly. 

“‘That’s mighty peculiar. Driftin’,’ I said ‘That 
they’re gone when you said that they weren’t more 
than a mile ahead of us.’ 

“ ‘I don’t savvy it at all,’ he replied. ‘But let’s 
follow further. They’ll sure need help.’ 

“Helplessly I followed. 

Following A Phantom 

<<TTERE was the Manalava Plain — as flat and 

•ti smooth as a plate of glass — and stretching 
for miles either way, bare and deserted. Surely 
we were the only actual beings on the mesa! 

“Perhaps, I thought, old Driftin’ Sands was suf- 
fering from hallucinations. Perhaps the sight of the 
bleached bones back at the spring had gotten into 
his blood. I wanted to give up the chase but Sands 
declared again he would continue alone. I had no 
alternative but to accompany him. To me death 
beckoned either way and I’d been with Sands so 
long now that a few more miles would not matter. 

“Presently we came upon a weird sort of a 
cactus tree — a species of a kind that I’d never 
seen on the desert! It was red instead of green 
and had long, flowing branches like the tentacles 
of an octopus! The tentacles twitched restlessly 
although there was not a breath of wind to stir 
them. I warned Sands to stay a safe distance away 
from it. The thing seemed alive! Farther off, 
standing dimly in the green murky haze, I saw 
other trees like the one in front of us. They stood 
motionless and stiff. 

“By all the laws of nature, the trees in front of 
us should not have been growing there — should 
not have been on this world at all! We stopped 
and looked at each other. 

“We looked at the cactus closely. Its tentacles 
were waving spasmodically as though warning us 
to return from whence we came. I tore my eyes 
from it and studied the earth. Sands gasped when 
I pointed out to him the fragments of a human 
skull and other anatomical portions of the human 
frame, apparently crushed, strewn under the wav- 
ing, rubber-like tentacles of this weird cactus. 

“I felt an urge to dash away from the spot and it 
was with a mighty effort that I controlled an in- 
sanity that was creeping through my brain. 

“ ‘Do you admit there’s no wagon here,’I yelled 
at Sands. 

“‘I guess there isn’t pardner,’’ he acknowledged, 
downcast. His shoulders seemed to droop more 
than ever and the alertness in his eyes suddenly 
disappeared. ‘But how do you account for my 


bearin’ a man, a woman and a wagon? They’ve got 
to be here ; so lets follow them out.’ 

“My insane desire to run now manifested itself 
into a reality, and with Sands at my heels, I started 
off at a run. Eventually I steadied my racked 
brain and slowed the pace. Sands came up, breath- 
ing heavily at the exertion. I noticed that he had 
cast his pack away and clung only to a gallon can- 
teen in which I could hear the water sloshing 
around. The sound told me that it was almost 
empty. 

“Presently we discovered the remains of an old 
schooner. It was just like those back at the spring. 
Its canvas tarpaulin, bleached white, clung from 
the top-ribs in streamers of gossamer. Not a 
single bone could be found in front of the wagon, 
lending more mystery to the trail. Where had 
the horses gone? What had become of them? 
Surely, there would be bleached skeletons in the 
traces had the horses been deserted. 

“ ‘The horses laid down here.’ Sands was saying 
as to himself, kicking a foot at two wallows in 
front of the wagon. ‘But they must’ve got up and 
wandered away after restin’. See, the traces have 
been cut! The man picked up the woman and 
packed her off. His trail is deeper now. We 
ought to find ’em soon.’ 

“I said nothing. Perhaps he had seen something 
and I was the one who was mad. Some story was 
plainly written on this wagon. Sands pointed at 
the side board. Cut deep were the even letters of 
Alfred Forsythe Lane, Allie’s father. Below the 
name was a scratched message. With difficulty 
we read it. 

“‘God have mercy on us. Our water is gone— 
this is the end. I love you, Robert Sands of Kan- 
sas City. If you ever see this, you will know 1’ 

“Sands sat down on the rotting tongue of the 
wagon and cried. His greit, booming voice quiv- 
ered with emotion as his body twitched with sobs. 
Tears rolled down his withered, weatherbeaten face 
in spite of the terrific heat of the Plain that sucked 
the moisture from our bodies. Hands, gnarled 
with years of toil and sorrow, fondly held the old 
tintype taken from the faded album found at the 
spring. 

The Radium Pool 

<<OANDS straightened. His eyes, now dry and 
dim, surveyed me for a moment. 

“ ‘You'd better take this water, pardner,’ he said, 
‘and hit the back trail! I’m going to follow this 
to the end and there’ll be no return. You take it 
and go back to your wife and kids! They’ll be 
needin’ you, pard, like Allie needed me. Take it!’ 

“Instinctively I reached out for his proffered can- 
teen. Then I thought better of it. I certainly did 
want to go back. What would my wife and kids 
do if I failed to return ! But if I deserted Sands I 
would never be able to live it down. I decided to 
stick it out. A few more miles could not matter 
now and the chances of me finding my way out 
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were mighty slender, anyway. 

‘“I couldn’t take it. Sands,’ I said. ‘I’d rather 
go ahead and see what’s beyond. I — I — er — er 
rather like this hike, you know.’ 

"And so I followed him again. 

“ ‘There they go, pardner 1’ he shouted finally. 
‘Down the drawl Hurry and we’ll catch up with 
them !’ 

"I looked up in time to see two forms crawling 
on hands and knees down the draw. But I am cer- 
tain that my own mind was giving way to hallucina- 
tions, and so to satisfy Sands I started forward at 
a trot. Sands was at my side. As he ran, his 
jaws were beating a loud tattoo. My heart ached 
for him and his sweetheart whom he’d searched for 
so long — Allie Lane! Maybe he would find her, 
I thought. But how I 

“Presently we arrived at what we thought was 
the draw down which the two crawling figures had 
vanished. Instead of finding what we expected we 
actually encountered a saucer-like crater which I 
assumed at once to have been the one from which 
the lava forming the Manalava Plain had erupted. 
We stood on the brink of the yawning pit and 
noted that in the center, surrounded by overhang- 
ing lava forming a circular cave, brilliant with a 
green phosphorescent glow, was a pool probably a 
hundred feet in width. The pool seemed as alive as 
that grotesque cactus with its restless tentacles. 

“The pale green that filled it, with its ghostly 
hue, reminded us of the spring at which we found 
the Lane album. The material shimmered and 
scintillated and even from our height we felt a ter- 
rific heat that must have come from the stuff. 
There was a powerful odor coming from it, too, 
sweet and nauseating. The glare from the pool 
seemed to burn our skin even at the distance we 
stood from it. Nowhere was there a sign of the 
mysterious crawling figures — the man and the 
woman, although under our feet were the marks 
of a ragged trail. 

“ ‘My Lord, Sands!’ I shouted, ‘the heat of that 
pool tells me that it must be radium.’ 

“Sands looked at me with a puzzled frown. 

“ ‘Hell !’ he expostulated, ‘there’s not that much 
radium in the whole world and we wouldn’t know 
it if we seen a lake of it. Looks like some green 
salt solution to me and indications point to_some 
funny deposits here! What’s that unearthly noise?’ 

“I cupped my hands behind my ears to catch the 
sound that Sands had heard. My hair literally stood 
on ends. Spooky? Lord! I couldn’t have moved 
a foot if I wanted to. I was glued to the spot. 
The weird sound, like the low moan of a woman in 
mortal agony, issued from the circular cave sur- 
rounding the luminous pool. It grew louder until 
the Manalava Plain groaned under the tumult. The 
sounds penetrated to the core of the brain and 
seemed to beckon us down into the crater. Sands 
was swaying to and fro as he stood on the slight 
parapet overlooking the crater, in perfect rhythm 
to the tempo of the devilish sounds. I felt that I 


too was keeping the same accompaniment and it 
was with an effort that I broke the spell. 

“My hand dropped to my gun butt. I tore it out 
of its holster and fired rapidly, thumbing the ham- 
mer, into the pool. Sands yelled. Like a living 
fountain, long columns of luminous green and red 
and violet flame shot up to the parapet. Simul- 
taneously we both leaped back. The air seemed 
alive with some mysterious vibrations. Finally it 
died away and the tumult issuing from the circular 
cave settled down to a low, steady hum. We once 
again stood on the crater’s escarpment and looked 
within. The pool was glittering restlessly. 

“ ‘We might as well have a dose look at that 
pool, pardner,’’ Sands reminded me as I stood 
rooted on the edge of the crater, studying the for- 
mation surrounding the pool. ‘I can’t make it out. 
If it’s some radium compound, youll be a rich man. 
Your wife an’ kids back in Balch will be needin’ it, 
I’m a thinkin’. Let’s go down.’ 

“Sands stepped over the escarpment. I followed 
him down into the crater. We paused about twenty 
feet from the edge of the pool. The heat was ter- 
rific — so great that it caused the blood to race to 
my head, and my heart to beat rapidly. And more 
intense came that mysterious vibration in the air, 
and a something that seemed to be eating into my 
flesh. I remarked about the phenomenon to Sands 
and told him that it must have been caused by some 
unknown power of radium. Rather than risk touch- 
ing the stuff I threw a piece of cloth on it. There 
was a little sizzle and the cloth seemed literally 
to vanish before our eyes! He then took his re- 
volver and dipped it in. The hard steel of the 
barrel melted like lead in a blast furnace, yet the 
butt in his hand did not heat beyond sun-tempera- 
ture. The melted steel floated to the surface like 
slag and drifted out into the center of the pool, to 
sink again in a tiny whirl. Sands fondled his use- 
less gun speculatively. 

“ ‘Pardner,’ he said, ‘You’re lookin’ into a pool 
of some radium compound ! It must be radium 
for I’ve seen about everything else in its line. If 
Allie and her father came too close to this, you can 
imagine what happened to them. I fear the worst.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t like to think that your 
friends ended near the pool. We might see some 
bones if they did. Let’s take a look under these 
overhanging shelves. The caves might tell us 
something.’ 

“ ‘I don’t reckon we’ll find anything, pardner,’ 
Sands returned, sick at heart and utterly dejected. 

“ ‘Can’t tell! We’ve seen so many strange 
things that I’m interested,’ I said. 

“By all the laws of human nature and its greed 
for the precious, Sands and I -should have danced 
around the radium pool with glee over our dis- 
covery. Untold wealth lay exposed before us, but 
under the sadness of our circumstances, the living, 
pulsating pool was nothing. The radium, which we 
believed oozed out of the old volcanic crater, could 
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ruin the world, with its great power and radio-active 
qualities. 

CHAPTER III 
Eldorado 

// A T any rate, we picked our way carefully, 
** UL shielding our faces, remaining as close to 
J. Athe cave wall as possible, peeping intently 
into the greenly illuminated circular cavern. Glow- 
ing stalactites hung from the cave ceilings in mys- 
tic forms. Precious stones and metals in countless 
numbers cropped out of the lava-like formations. Rock 
which Sands had accepted previously as cinnabar 
was red rock-lava bearing iron pyrites and black 
quartz, containing a wealth of sapphire and dia- 
mond-like stones that glittered invitingly under the 
glare of the green rays cast off by the pool. 

“ ‘My God, Sands I’ I shouted eagerly, forgetting 
momentarily my sorrows and sympathies for Sands 
and his sweetheart of long ago. ‘We’ve struck it! 
This is the real El Dorado! It is like the myths 
handed down by the Spaniards! Wealth! Riches! 
Power and ’ 

“ ‘ and unhappiness, greed and all the rest!’ 

Sands added, staring at me curiously. ‘It means 
the fulfillment of your dreams, pardner. You know 
what it means to me! To me it means the loss of 
all that I’ve ever held dear in this life. It means 
that I’ve spent my life in quest of happiness — and 
lost it right here at this pool ! Do you realize that, 
pardner?’ 

“I most certainly did realize it and I calmed down 
to once again share Sands’ great sorrow. He had 
trailed Allie Lane and her father over the forty-year 
old trail. Here we believed that it ended forever. 
No need to search farther. Yet for some unaccount- 
able reason. Sands insisted that she was still alive 
or if not alive, some remains must exist in that vi- 
cinity. 

“As we continued our search and explorations 
near the mouth of the cave, the weird, ominous 
moaning that vaguely portended the advent of 
something untoward, became audible again. Sands 
and I stopped in our tracks to listen. Coming from 
the far side of the pool, the moaning increased 
gradually until it became a steady wail like the 
shriek of high-speed machinery. We stood watch- 
ing the spot which unlike the part of the crater on 
our side, did not glow with the green luminosity. 
It seemed to be an inky black pit. Not even a 
stalactite was visible ! 

“Suddenly as wt stared at the spot, the blackness 
became shot with myriads of colors until it glittered 
blindingly. The wail was now a terrific shriek. 
The Manalava Plain seemed to groan under some 
tremendous impulse emanating from below our 
feet. The earth swayed and rumbled. From the 
pool, came a mysterious sputtering and a tiny swirl 
in its center -at first, suddenly became a whirling 
maelstrom, A thin, silver-like column rose sev- 
eral feet into the air from its middle. Like a minia- 
ture water-spout, typical of typhoon infested sec- 


tions of the South Seas, the rising column whirled 
faster and faster. 

“Meanwhile, the once black, bottomless abyss 
which had suddenly become charged with blinding 
colors, was changing now to a more solid hue. 
Green w'as transplanting the reds and vermillions, 
and thin, wisp-like rays of yellow that seemed to 
charge the atmosphere with a super high-tension 
activity, were twitching nervously in the pit. 
Gradually the colors merged into a solid mass of 
luminous green and out of it spun a glistening 
sphere that appeared to be a ball of the same liquid 
that was now whirling over the pool! 

“The sphere, probably twenty feet in diameter, 
moved slowly at first, toward the pool, its surface 
glowing as it revolved with a terrific speed. The 
atmosphere became stagnant and penetrated deep 
into the lungs, but Sands and I were too stupefied 
to move a muscle. I felt a sudden panic seize me 
and then breaking the grip of stupefaction I ran 
like a mad man along the edge of the whirling 
maelstrom, I was struck with fright. You cannot 
conceive my terror as I stumbled along the pool! 
I forgot about Sands — forgot about everything in 
my blind unreasoning. I felt no fatigue as I ran, 
only stark, mad terror. 

“In my wild terrified scramble for safety, I ran 
past the only exit or entrance down into the crater 
and soon found myself face to face with the spin- 
ning sphere! Bright, swift moving lights passed 
around the sphere as it emerged from the abyss. 
The yellow rays were gone now and as I stared at 
it in my utter terror, the sphere began to glow like 
a great emerald ball. The high-pitched scream was 
more terrific here and it pounded in my eardrums 
with a metal-edged sharpness that sent me blind 
and unreasoning back around the other side of the 
pool! In my terror I thumped into Sands, who 
was standing in the same spot where he had been 
when I started my mad dash. The collision brought 
us both to the crater floOr, clutching for the 
slightest handhold to prevent us from rolling into 
the ghastly pool. At the very edge of the pool we 
came to a stop. Sands put out a hand to brace him- 
self but the tips of his fingers accidentally dipped 
into the liquid. He jerked back his hand with a 
bellow. The first digits of his left hand had dis- 
appeared, leaving instead, completely healed 
stumps! The shock of ^e collision restored my 
sanity and I helped Sands' to his feet. 

“We cast quick glances at the sphere. It had 
moved from the opening of the pit, now lighted 
brilliantly red, and was whirling at the top of the 
column in the center of the pool! Gradually the 
high-pitched scream became a steady hum. The 
sphere was spinning faster and faster under the 
whirling pressure of the column. The ball was 
changing slowly into cylindrical shape, with a 
sharp-pointed nose and concave butt which gradu- 
ally thinned out. I stared with unbelief. Surely 
my brain was playing pranks. I shot a glance at 
Sands. The old fellow seemed like a statue, im- 
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mobile as a rock. Insanity was gripping him, I 
could see, and I screamed. 

“Suddenly, the hum of the sphere’s rapid whirl- 
ing motion ceased. Like a bullet shaped projectile 
it shot into the air, charging it with sparks of pale 
green lights that drifted back into the pool and 
settled. We caught a glimpse of the projectile as 
it leaped from the column. That was all. Immedi- 
ately it was gone leaving behind only the floating 
green lights that, even in the radiance of midday, 
shone brilliantly. The fearful scream of its pass- 
ing through the atmosphere gradually died away 
as its distance increased. At my scream Sands had 
regained control of himself. He placed a palsied 
hand on my shoulder and stared at me incredu- 
lously. 

The Skeleton 

you see it, pardner?” he asked, completely 

•^■-'unnerved. 

“ ‘Yes!’ I answered, ‘I’ve seen it whatever the 
thing was!’ 

"Sands stared at me, mouth agape. 

“ ‘Pardner,’ he said, ‘you look like a ghost! 
You’re face and hands are turning green! Your 
skin is getting the same color as the stuff in the 
pool r 

" ‘You don’t look like a white man yourself. 
Sands,’ I managed to jest at him, trying to con- 
trol my agitation. 

" ‘Mebbe,’ he returned, somewhat calmed, ‘but, 
by jingle, I’m beginning to feel younger! Maybe 
this is that fountain of youth the old spies raved 
about 1’ 

“ ‘You must have just come into your second 
childhood,’ I smiled back at him, weakly. He 
managed to grin and I saw something that star- 
tled me almost as much as did the luminous 
sphere. 

“Sands’ face was actually clearing! Deep fur- 
rowed wrinkles that had marked him as an old 
man, sun-hardened and leathery, were vanishing 
from his face! Except for a month’s growth of 
beard, he appeared to have dropped, in those few 
minutes, many years of his age. His brown eyes 
that were dim, and watery, were taking on a 
sparkle that signifies the vigorous health of youth. 
His bowed shoulders straightened. In spite of 
the rapid change he was going through, the green- 
ish hue remained to mar his features with a 
ghastly pallor caused, no doubt, by the radio- 
active power of the radium. As for myself, I could 
feel no change in my physical being. I wondered 
if the great radium deposit was to blame. I knew 
that science held transmutation of elements possi- 
ble and has even accomplished it in a small way 
and that radium itself is the product of disinte- 
gration of uranium and ionium. 

“For some reason. Sands and I felt better after 
the hurtling projectile had lifted from the whirl- 
ing pool and passed into the infinite. After a 
short conference we decided to investigate the 


strange phenomenon we had witnessed, and at the 
same time continue our search for Allie Lane and 
her father, or whatever traces of them might re- 
main. Our brains were clear as bells now, our 
wits sharp in spite of so many strange happenings 
that occurred since early that morning. After it 
all, we thought, we could not be surprised at any- 
thing that might arise in the future, and we might 
as well explore further, the weird circular cave 
and the black hole which we noticed still retained 
its red glow. Sands remarked that if the red glow 
continued to illuminate the cave from which had 
come the whirling sphere, there would be no need 
of the small carbide lamp I had in my pack still 
strapped to my shoulders. The only thing that 
seemed to worry us was the absence of water. 
Our canteens were practically empty and nat- 
urally we wanted to refill them if we could. We 
seemed to have no thirst and a strange comfort 
appeased the dryness of our throats. 

“We single-filed along the edge of the pool to- 
ward the luminous red cave. In several minutes 
we had reached the entrance to our glowing ob- 
jective. At the entrance of the cave with its glow 
of red radijney. Sands and I paused before enter- 
ing. What we saw there caused Sands to leap 
backward. I stood stock still, awed at the sight, 
not knowing what to do. 

“On either side of the cave, hung intact, were 
the skeletons of two human beings ! With skulls 
grinning like green ghosts, the skeletons hung 
against the side butts of the cave’s entrance ! 
Weirdly radiant with the pale green hue, the 
bones stood out in high relief against the red glow 
of the strange illumination as though to warn us 
that to go further meant doom. 

“I turned at the sound of Sands’ getting to his 
feet. He stood at my side, mouth agape. 

“ ‘That, pardner,’ he said, softly, ‘means the end 
of our search 1 I have hoped for the best for Allie 
and her dad, but what we see now tells the story 
of their deaths !’ 

“Sands doffed his hat and hung his head in rev- 
erence. I did likewise for I was thinking along 
the same lines. Sadly I lifted my head and again 
speculated on the skeletons. I was trying to fig- 
ure who might have hung those grisly relics on 
the wall of the cavern. Whoever it was, I thought, 
had scant respect for the dead! The two could 
at least have been given decent burials. I clenched 
my fists and swore. Sands lifted his head sud- 
denly at the oaths which escaped my lips. His 
hand grasped my sleeve. 

“ ‘What’s wrong, pardner?* he asked, with a 
trace of anger in his voice. 

“ ‘I’m just wondering. Sands,’ I replied, ‘how 
they came to be hung up there like that. They 
couldn’t hang themselves in suicide and the bones 
remain intact. Let’s look closer!’ 

“We moved closer to the dangling relics. As I 
had implied, the bones were linked together with 
wire and hung against the wall with metal pegs! 
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“ ‘The dogsl' Sands hissed in my ear, his voice 
steady and as strong as a young man of twenty- 
five. I looked at him curiously and indeed, he was 
a young man again, save for his whiskers. 
Strangely, I thought, had we actually come upon 
the mythical Fountain of Youth that the early 
Spaniards actually believed existed in one of the 
Seven Lost Cities of Cibola? Were we about to 
find, here in Death Valley, one of those seven 
cities? Hardly! My imagination must be run- 
ning wild, I thought. 

“ ‘Maybe some prospector had found these de- 
posits, Sands,’ I whispered, ‘and hung those skele- 
tons there to keep others away. It’s not impos- 
sible.’ 

“ ‘No,’ Sands said, ‘it’s not impossible, but it 
isn’t likely! Skeletons wouldn’t frighten a man 
away from a great wealth like lies here. Your 
idea don’t explain that crazy ball of metal, either. 
I think there’s more to this than shows on the sur- 
face.’ 

“ ‘Perhaps you’re right at that,’ I acknowledged, 
‘but who in hell would want to hang a couple of 
grinning skeletons out here like that? By the 
way did you compare the bones?’ 

“ ‘Yes, I did compare them and I’m convinced 
that they are the bones of two men. Neither is 
a woman! They are not Allie and her father!” 

“I felt better at that. Buoyed up by the dis- 
covery, Sands’ never dying hope that he would 
still find his lost sweetheart Allie Lane, expressed 
itself in his features, 

“ ‘And I feel that Allie is alive,’ he continued. 
‘I don’t know why I feel it. It might be what we 
call a coincidence or just a hunch, but I think we’ll 
find her near here!’ 

“ ‘Poor girl,’ I muttered. 

“I expected to find the age-whitened bones of 
Allie Lane and her father but events seemed to 
have bred within me a belief such as Sands’. 

CHAPTER IV 
Into the Cavern 

UT FELT that our search was at its end when 
I we beheld the two skeletons, but our ob- 

JL servations told us that they were the re- 
mains of two heavy-set men, one of whom had 
the ball of an old time bullet lodged in his right 
wrist bone. We concluded that they had been a 
couple of frontier bandits or prospectors who 
wandered onto the Manalava Plain and died there 
of thirst. Sands strode over to the wall and lifted 
a skeleton from the pegs. I watched him with 
amazement. The rattle of the bones sounded 
oddly in the crater. He threw one and then the 
other into the pool. As we watched, intently, 
the bones slowly sank and vanished until there 
was nothing left. The stuff must have been hor- 
ribly thick and viscous to retain it on the surface 
so long. 

“ ‘That’s about the best burial they’ll ever get,’ 


he muttered. *I’d hate to die knowing that my 
bones would be hung on a wall to frighten folks 
away 1’ 

‘‘I agreed with Sands. He seemed a different 
man altogether from the wrinkled old gent to whom 
I had been accustomed. With many of his years 
gone, and apparently young again, he was wide- 
awake to the adventures at hand. Without further 
words, he strode lightly to the entrance of the lu- 
minous cavern, I followed, choosing to be led 
rather than lead, 

‘‘Carefully we picked our way into the tunnel 
which widened perceptibly beyond the entrance. 
Inside, the red glow was more pronounced. Spar- 
kling gems, cropping out of the walls, glittered 
brilliantly under the red radiance. A well worn 
path led along the center of the cavern’s floor and 
we followed it for perhaps a hundred yards on a 
downward angle of probably five or six degrees. 
We observed small caves branching off from the 
main tunnel, but we continued along the trail of 
the larger one. 

‘‘Suddenly, as we picked our way along the path, 
we heard the sounds of a dismal chant. Steadily 
the sound increased. The entire cavern reverber- 
ated with the ominous sound and almost from the 
moment it reached our ears, we found ourselves in 
total darkness! The entrance of the cave which 
had previously been open to the sun-light and 
looked bright and inviting from the cavern’s in- 
terior, was now totally dark! The inky blackness 
was as oppressing as the damp, stagnant air was 
nauseating. I reached out and grabbed Sands’ arm 
so that we would not get separated. At the same 
time I jerked my gun out of the holster. Sands 
grunted when he heard the click of the hammer be- 
ing drawn back under the thumb. 

“ ‘Don’t shoot until you’re sure what you’re 
shootin’ at, pard,’ he whispered in my ear. ‘I think 
I hear footsteps off there to the left. Get around 
me or let me have the hog-laig!’ 

“ ‘I hear something in back of me. Sands,’ I re- 
plied, a little nervously. ‘Something seems to be 
flyin’ around our heads like bats but I don’t hear 
the whirr of wings!’ 

“ ‘Don’t move then!’ he advised. 

“ ‘That’s a hell of a racket, ain’t it?’ I remarked, 
trying to control my agitation. 

‘‘We stood closer together in the blackness. The 
tunnel reeked with an evil odor that was sweet and 
lung-tickling, I have smelled something like that 
before in caves where wild cats had holed up, but 
this was a thousand times stronger. 

‘No use standing here, pardner,’ Sands whis- 
pered softly, ‘I can’t hear any more footsteps and 
the bats seem to have vanished. Suppose you light 
up the carbide lamp. I want to look around in here 
but not in the dark. Might fall into a hole !’ 

“ ‘Let’s stand still a few more minutes,’ I said. 
‘I’m a little uneasy about this. I want to get my 
bearings for a line on that opening where we came 
in. Looks like the hole has been closed up.’ 
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“ ‘That hole couldn’t be closed without us hear- 
ing it !’ 

“ ‘With that noise down below you couldn’t hear 
it anyhow !’ I argued. ‘Sounds like a pack of 
demons thirstin’ for blood !’ 

" ‘It don’t sound any too good, I’ll admit that,’ 
Sands acknowledged. ‘It might be wind caused by 
an underground suction, or chlorine gas blowing 
out of a volcanic fissure. The stink smells like 
chlorine gas.’ 

“We peered into the darkness trying to penetrate 
a solid wall of unfathomable black. My eyes ached 
under the strain. I removed my hand from Sands’ 
arm to rub them. 

“Suddenly a darting light passed like a meteor 
through the blackness above, showering green, lu- 
minous sparks to the floor of the cave ! In the bril- 
liant light I caught sight of Sands’ features. The 
expression on his face told me that he had barely 
missed being struck by the glaring missile. He 
yelled loudly to drop down flat, as another light in 
the form of a sphere apparently of molten metal, 
darted over us, dropping a shower of floating 
sparks. 

“Instantly the meteor-like ball was followed by 
other bright, swift-moving lights which passed 
perilously close to us and raced to the end of the 
tunnel toward the entrance. Their passing was 
marked by a low, droning hum of a likeness to the 
drone of the big sphere that had been shot from the 
whirling column in the center of the pool. 

“Lying flat on our backs on the hard lava floor 
of the cavern back there under the terrible Mana- 
lava Plains, Sands and I watched the space above 
us. Closer and closer came a steady stream of 
brilliant lights that permeated the already naus- 
eating air with the odor of burning carbon ! I 
raised my gun several times to fire at one of the 
lights but thought better of it until I was sure of 
hitting the mark. Meanwhile I began to think what 
might happen should I actually succeed in striking 
one of them. I asked Sands’ advice. He suggested 
that I try my luck. 

“I raised my head a little to look down into the 
tunnel. Issuing from what appeared to be a deep 
hole perhaps a half mile ahead, came a spinning 
ball of glaring fire. It hovered for^ an instant over 
the yawning, luminous hole and then darted in our 
direction at a terrific speed. I lifted my gun from 
my hip. When the light was near enough, I pulled 
the trigger. 

“The sharpness of the concussion filled me with 
fear, but in the instant the light was gone. Only a 
shower of sparks remained to prove that my slug 
had gone true. The sparks lay on the tunnel floor, 
glowing like lumps of molten copper, green and 
red. 

“We lay on the ground for several minutes 
more. Then I nudged Sands. We walked along 
the path for perhaps a dozen feet and then I 
realized that our sense of direction was gone alto- 
gether. We were completely lost in a strange 


world of blackness pierced only by mysterious 
lights and sounds, of whose origin I could not 
guess. 

A Place of Terror 

^^'pRESENTLY we realized that it was folly to 
wander around when any step might precipitate 
us into unknown dangers. I had an unpleasant feeling 
of helpless fear that was gradually overcoming my 
reasoning powers again. 

“At times I looked fearfully to the right and 
left, but saw nothing but blackness. The glowing 
^remains of the light had long since died out and 
the cave was once again in total darkness. There 
w'as no life, no sound, no motion except for the 
movements of Sands and me. Allie Lane at that 
time was very remote from my thoughts. I was 
thinking of personal safety and although I had 
some assurance in the feel of my gun in my hand 
and its effectiveness on the dangerous lights, I was 
nevertheless fearful. I felt the panic of utter iso- 
lation from humanity. I was in a different world 
entirely ! 

“Sands suggested again that I get out my car- 
bide lamp. I hesitated, fearful lest our positions 
be clearly defined in the light, and lay us open to 
further danger from the fast floating lights and 
their sources, 

“Stagnation — everything sinking and stale! The 
cavern smelled of sheer funk. It curled our nos- 
trils and nauseated our stomachs to such an extent 
that I became violently ill temporarily. 

“ ‘Let’s get out of here. Sands I’ I whispered. ‘I 
think we are headed into the cave and if we turn 
around we can reach the opening.’ 

“ ‘We can try it. I’d like to get a breath of air.' 

“ ‘Hold on to me then,’ I said, ‘we’ll get out I’ 

“ ‘Mebbel’ 

“With Sands holding onto my arm we turned 
around and began a slow, deliberate walk back to 
what we thought was the entrance to the cave, 
long since dark. For perhaps fifteen minutes we 
picked our way along the cave not knowing what 
step might sink us into death. 

“Suddenly I collided with a solid wall. Around 
the edges the sunlight of the outer world flickered 
and I knew that it was the entrance to the cave. 

“We were stunned when we discovered that the 
entrance had been closed solidly with massive slabs 
of rock! The air was less heavy and stagnant here 
and we sat down after a strenuous effort to roll 
back the rock wall that trapped us. We rested, mo- 
tionless on the floor of the cave. I could not see 
Sands but sounds of his heavy, even breathing came 
to me. We were too exhausted even to speak but 
I suddenly felt the pangs of hunger. 

“I slipped my pack from my shoulders and felt 
within it. I handed Sands several squares of hard- 
tack and a bar of chocolate for which he mumbled 
his thanks. Ravenously I devoured my ration ; 
then got out my carbide lamp and toyed with it. 

“As I sat I noticed that the low moaning sounds 
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that we had previously heard were again issuing 
from deep within the cave. I shuddered. The 
sounds beat terrifically on my brain and in my ter- 
ror I drew my gun and fired four shots rapidly to- 
ward the interior. 

“Instantly the hole was a bedlam! I leaped td 
my feet to run but tripped over Sands’ outstretched 
feet and tumbled to the floor. 

“ ‘Take it easy, pardner !’ Sands advised, softly, 
his voice quivering. At his calm words I lay down 
quietly. 

“You cannot conceive my terror. Could I have 
but known the reasons and the causes for the many 
things we had seen and the incidents that happened, 
I would have been better able to control myself. 
Terrified, I lay on the floor of the cave and it was 
a long time before I was able to think. Meanwhile 
the cavern was in pandemonium. The moaning 
sounds had again become a wail which gradually 
developed into high-pitched shrieking. I expected 
momentarily to see another huge whirling sphere 
shooting toward the entrance of the cave where 
we lay panic-stricken. 

"To my horror, the cave began to lighten with 
the green luminous glow, and a score of yards be- 
yond I saw what appeared to be a sluggish red 
stream, thick and mucky, flowing toward us. I 
kicked at Sands to draw his attention to it. 

“ ‘I see it, pardner,’ he whispered. ‘What do you 
think it is ?’ ’’ 

“ ‘Lord I’ I answered. ‘If I only knew !’ 

“‘Let me have your lamp. I’m going to take a 
chance on lighting it. We’ve got to get out of 
here 1’ 

“My blood turned cold at the mention of the car- 
bide lamp. For the first time I learned that it was 
not in my hands I At my attempt to run, I thought 
I must have dropped the lamp with my pack. At 
any rate it was gone! We crawled around the 
floor of the cave hoping to feel it. The murky 
green glow in the tunnel <}id not help us any at 
all. It only added to the disguise of the cave’s 
interior. 

“Sands cursed me for a fool at allowing the lamp 
to drop from my hands, leaving us without a means 
of penetrating the darkness. My pack, which I 
had placed on my knees before me, when digging 
out our rations, was gone likewise. Nowhere could 
they be found. We searched the floor of the cave 
minutely in the sickly green light but without 
success. 

“Suddenly the cave became brilliant with light. 
The suddenness of the change from darkness 
blinded my eyes and instinctively my hands shot up 
to cover them. It stunned me for a moment and 
then I looked around. 

“I stared incredulously at the sight; then 
turned to look at Sands. He was poised on 
his hands and knees, stopped by the sudden light, 
in his search for the lamp and the grub pack. His 
mouth hung open. I looked up again. 


Strange Beings 

<<OTANDING around us in a circle stood a score 

O of the strangest man-like beings I ever be- 
held. They stood motionless, surveying us. Tower- 
ing high above Sands and me, the strangers looked 
down through great eyes that blinked slow and de- 
liberate like owls’ orbs in the night. Instinctively 
my hand shot down to my gun butt. When it neared 
the metal it stopped and I jerked my hand away. 
The gun seemed charged with powerful electricity ! 
I managed to grin foolishly under the glare of two- 
score blinking eyes. Then I made a careful ap- 
praisal of the beings surrounding us. 

“Tall in stature — probably seven feet high, they 
towered above us. With great heads void of hair, 
powerful bull necks, barrel chests and long skinny 
limbs that appeared to be of rubber like the ten- 
tacles on the weird cactus back on the Manalava 
Plain, the creatures to the human eye, were re- 
pulsively grotesque ! Their arms, thin and sinuous, 
like their legs, seemed of rubber and they hung 
motionless at their sides. I looked for hands. 
There were none. At the ends of the tentacle-like 
arms, there seemed to be sucker-like cups like the 
end of an elephant’s trunk 1 

“For several moments they stood appraising us. 
Likewise we studied them. I noticed that above 
their heads lyaved two thin, flexible tubes that 
curled at the end and were attached to the brows 
just above their owlish orbs. Like the antennae on 
a desert butterfly, the tubes twitched this way and 
that! The absence of ears at the sides of their 
flat, heads added bestiality to their repulsive fea- 
tures, and their mouths, like the jaws of a toad, 
were pointed and bony! Each had the face of a 
frog and all looked alike except that the creature 
standing nearest to me and in front of the rest, was 
perhaps a head taller. He wore a brightly-hued 
belt of metal around his narrow, skinny hips. 

“The big fellow’s tubes at his forehead were wav- 
ing nervously. I stared at him blankly for I had a 
peculiar feeling that somehow he was trying to 
speak to me. I shot an inquiring glance at Sands. 
He was still in the same position. His knit brows 
displayed a growing uneasiness. Surely, I thought, 
these grotesque fellows were not hostile, otherwise 
they would have made short work of us! 

“I crawled slowly to my feet and stood erect in 
front of the repellant fellow, who was apparently 
the leader of the frog-featured beings. His green, 
.luminous face was tilted down to me and from it 
radiated the warmth of radium. He towered three 
heads above me and I felt like a pigmy beside him 
and equally as helpless. 

“‘Well I managed to say, in astonishment. 

“His tubes stood out stiff and motionless. A 
strange power seemed to be penetrating into my 
crazed brain and his attitude made me feel that he 
was reading my thoughts. Suddenly my brain was 
struck with a direct question, although I heard no voice. 

{Continued on page 273) 
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Old Zulerich grew no older. And in the dead of night the rat, with its eternal life, would 
come upon the table and stare at him with red spiteful eyes; while Zulerich sat as stifSy 

as though sculptured in stone. 
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The Recluse 

H erbert ZULERICH was a Wg, heavy-framed 
man with a tangled mop of shaggy hair which 
lay back from his sloping forehead and clus- 
tered about the collar of his dark coat. His nose was 
big and prominent, swelling like a huge peak upon his 
face, and his mouth was a deep-lined canyon between 
the peak of his nose and the bulge of his chin. 

Zulerich’s habits were as strange as his face, and 
ponderous as his big body. How he lived no one 
knew, and no one knew either how he managed to 
maintain the formidable array of test tubes, and re- 
torts. In his laboratory was every conceivable kind 
of peculiar glass, holding liquids of all colors. 

Zulerich had, at one time, been a chemist of some- 
what more than local fame, but of late years he had 
become a recluse, staying alone most of the time in 
his big stone house just back of the highway where 
the constant stream of autos seemed to disturb him 
but little. 

In truth they disturbed him a great deal. Some 
days he would watch them in their hurry as they 
drove furiously along the straight line of paved road- 
way, and into his face would come gloom and melan- 
choly. And into his large blue eyes would come a 
hurt look; a feeling of sympathy for those who seemed 
so full of life, so gay, so thoughtless. 

“Death ! Death I” the old man would whisper, “Man 
goes through long years of preparation for the few 
days of accomplishment before the conqueror destroys 
all.” 

“So much preparation,” he would whisper as he 
shook his big head. “So many brilliant minds pol- 
ished and blazing for an hour, like roses grown and 
tended to be cut for an evening’s bloom ; hands so skill- 
fully trained, and so soon folded quietly at rest.” 

That he was in quest of some great secret, everyone 
who knew him had long ago suspected. But what that 
secret was, no one knew and few could even guess. 

The truth was that Zulerich’s mind was obsessed 
by a single thought — the appalling waste of death. And 
since science and invention were conquering the other 
enemies of man’s existence, Zulerich set out after 
the example of Ponce de Leon, to discover the ele- 
ments which might be combined to give eternal life. 

Strange as it may seem, Zulerich was making some 
progress. He had found 
out some things which 

had astonished him. f HE present stop 

. . . J. short science ficti 
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ly physiological and 
not merely physical, 
organic and not 
purely chemical. 
They did not re- 
semble any known 
chemicals, for they 
reacted as individu- 
als and not as mere 
materials. This dis- 
covery, he found, 
was confirmed by 
Jennings in his 
book “Behavior of 
Unicellular Organ- 


\ Old Zulerich had 
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studied the intri- 
cate processes of cellular division and multiplication, 
hoping to penetrate the law of the organism and dis- 
cover something of the life it maintained. He wanted 
to discover what it was that, at the peak of growth, pre- 
vented further cleavage of cells. In short, he wanted 
to find the principle which confined the limits of size 
and growth. Find what it was that caused the cells 
of a living body to increase and multiply until maturity 
and then cease growing except when incited by a cut 
or other accident to the tissue. Why should a cell be- 
come active to replace wounded flesh, yet balk at re- 
building vital tissues, such as the lungs; or refuse 
to replace a lost tooth more than once. 

He experimented in numerous ways to provoke cell 
growth, trying to divine whether they had individual- 
ities of their own or whether they were bounded by 
the individuality of the whole. He wanted to find 
whether cells had an intelligence which caused them 
to do the remarkable things necessary to their co- 
ordination in the body. 

Zulerich found out many things ; stupendous, mysti- 
fying things, which no amount of scientific^ theory 
could possibly explain. He perfected chemicals which 
applied to a rabbit’s head caused its hair to grow so 
long as to make it necessary for him to gather it into 
a bag. And even then the weight of it grew so great 

the rabbit could no 


^TIHE present story is perhaps the greatest 
J, short science fiction story of the year. 

If it had been written by H. G. Wells, or 
Edgar Allen Poe, no one would question its 
greatness, but coming as it does from a new 
author in science fiction, it must be hailed en- 
thusiastically by every true lover of this type 
of story. The editors found themselves read- 
ing and re-reading this little gem a number of 
times — it is so good. 

It is one of those stories that will cause a 
great deal of controversy from our readers; 
but if the editor knows anything about their 
likes and dislikes, we certainly predict one 
thing — and that is, the story will be univers- 
ally liked and discussed. 


longer drag its load 
and he killed the ani- 
mal out of mercy. But 
still its hair grew and 
grew. His high-walled 
back-yard soon held 
some monstrous freaks 
from his chemicals ; 
dogs with heads as big 
as water barrels and 
bodies of normal size, 
and rats with bodies as 
big as cows and small 
peanut-sized heads. 
And one day he ap- 
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plied a chemical to a horse's eyes and the eyes grew 
out of their sockets like long ropes of white sinew 
with great knobs of gelatine-like iris — limp flabby 
canes which dragged upon the ground. The effect 
of this last experiment so cut the kind soul of Zule- 
rich that he killed the monstrosities and wished to 
abandon his whole business. Then he would look 
again from his window over the wide world where 
death laid waste, and he would sigh and tighten his 
lips to plunge ahead again. 

Growth was not what Zulerich wanted. He was 
quite content that man should retain his present sta- 
ture. What he desired was to increase man’s years. 

And then he discovered it. He did not need to prove 
the experiment by waiting and watching until the end 
of time to find out whether the cells would eventually 
die. He knew they would not die. A few drops of 
pale green fluid in the graduating glass in his hand 
would permit any man to live eternally. He knew this 
was possible for he had at last found the combination 
he sought; the chemical which continued life without 
the necessity of decay. 

The Elixir Found 

A fter a year of experiments upon his cells he tried 
a drop upon a rat. He caught the rat in one 
hand and held his medicine dropper with its pale green 
fluid in the other. But, as the dropper released its 
globule, the rat moved its head and the drop hit the 
side of its face and trickled down and spread about 
its throat. It left a scar upon the hair, a peculiar 
scar like a question mark. Zulerich tried again with 
a second drop with better success. The rat swallowed 
it. 

Zulerich watched carefully. The animal’s heart 
seemed to cease beating. The lungs became motion- 
less, and yet the rat lived, with a fire in its pink eyes. 
It lived on, day by day, week after week, month on 
month, without the slightest loss of weight or sign of 
hunger or thirst. It lived with its tiny soul imprisoned 
in it. 

Yet even then Zulerich dared not drink his elixir, 
though his work was exhausting his strength and his 
heart was very weak and with its flutterings gave him 
frights at times. There was a flaw in his experiment. 
The animal lived without breath, food or water, but 
it was entirely unable to move! To see it one would 
presume it dead, except for the fire in its fierce little 
eyes and its lack of decay. 

So Zulerich set out to mend the flaw. He worked 
feverishly now, for he was a very old man and his 
heart threatened to fail. He did not want to die with 
success just within his reach. He Aid not want to 
come so near offering mankind the one boon it craved 
and then to fail. 

Two years passed before Zulerich found the in- 
gredient lacking in his pale greenish drops. The thing 
was so simple he had overlooked it altogether. He 
discovered it quite by accident. 

One day he had a pail containing a solution of wash- 
ing soda near the window and was washing down the 
dusty glass so that he might see out over the blighted 


world and gain strength from its curse to continue bis 
work. He would allow no one else in his laboratory 
and washed the windows himself. 

A few spattering drops fell into the motionless, up- 
turned mouth of the rat where it stood upon the deep 
casement. Its mouth was open in the same position 
Zulerich had left it when he had forced it to receive 
the life preserving drops. It had stood a tiny, par- 
alyzed, living statue in tliat same attitude for two long 
years. Zulerich had really thought to remove the 
animal from the window before beginning to wash 
them. But as he grew older he had grown more absent 
minded. He was unable to use- the same care and fore- 
thought he once had ; but this time his carelessness re- 
sulted in a great discovery. 

Immediately when the soda dropped into the rat’s 
mouth it squealed and scurried for cover. But it soon 
came out to nibble a crust of cracker the parrot had 
dropped upon the floor. 

Zulerich had been overjoyed at the rat regaining the 
use of its muscles, but now he became worried and 
anxious because it developed hunger. He thought that 
hunger might forebode decay which meant death. 

Even as he pondered he trembled, for he knew he 
was very old and had not much time to watch and 
wait. And then as the result of his suspense and re- 
lief over the new discovery of the soda drops, his heart 
began fluttering alarmingly. It acted as it had never 
done before. He thought his time had come to die, 
and his precious experiment was almost completed, per- 
haps perfected, but not yet given to a life-hungry world. 

All the legends he had ever read of the discovery of 
elixirs of life had had their fruits frosted just before 
the eating. And so it seemed it was to be with him. 
This was the end. Then he thought of his drops I He 
would drink them and there would be ample time to 
conclude his experiment. 

He stepped quickly over to the table and sat upon 
his high stool. Then picking up the vial of pale green, 
which had become dusty with its long idleness upon 
its shelf, he measured his drops. But his hand trembled 
so that the vial dropped to the floor and spilt its prec- 
ious fluid. He drank the drops in the measuring glass 
Then he reached for the soda water sitting just at a 
touch of his hand. 

The Living Corpse 

H e could not move ! He had forgotten he would be 
unable to hand the soda to his mouth. For the 
moment he was too upset and frightened to think 
clearly. He had overlooked a very vital thing. There 
was nothing to do but sit and wait for a neighbor to 
pass. He was as immovable as though cut in stone. 
He could not move an eyelid. He was very frightened, 
A week went by. 

During that week the rat played all over the room. 
One time it came out mockingly upon the table before 
him. Zulerich regarded it closely. It was not breath- 
ing. 

Another week passed before anyone came into the 
house. During this time the rat became bolder and 
Zulerich had much time to observe it. He knew his 
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e>:periment had been a success. The rat only consumed 
food io replace its physical energy. It needed fuel 
for running about the room, which of course was a 
method of decay. The rat needed no food to support 
its life. Zulerich knew he had discovered a great sec- 
ret. He had accomplished life perpetual which only 
needed food for its physical lenergies. 

Then a neighbor peeped in. His look of uneasiness 
gave way to one of pained sorrow. The neighbor’s 
face became melancholy as he saw old Zulerich sitting 
stiffly upon his stool beside his chemicals. Zulerich 
tried to cry out, but his voice like his limbs was par- 
alyzed. He tried to croak, even to whisper, but there 
was no noise at all. He put his appeal into the fierce, 
cold fire of his living eyes which were turned straight 
toward the door. The man saw the eyes, bright and 
living. He slammed the door and fled the room. 

Zulerich created quite a sensation after that. No one 
knew what had happened to him. They thought he 
was dead, and surmised that he had spilled some mys- 
terious compound over him which had embalmed him 
with the look of life still in his eyes. 

Undertakers came from long distances to study him 
as he sat in his laboratory. They pried and tested 
among the fluids in the bottles, and years passed, and 
still old Zulerich was not buried because they believed 
he had found some marvelous embalming fluid and he 
was kept for observation. 

Old Zulerich, growing no older at all, knew all this, 
for he sat there, in a glass case now, and heard all 
they said and saw before his eyes all that was done. 

And in the dead of night the rat with its selfishness 
and its eternal life, and the unselfish chemist in his 
glass case, would meet again. The rat would scamper 
lively across the top of the glass case in which Zulerich 
sat as stiffly as though sculptured in stone. It would 
sit upon the table before him and stare at him with 
red spiteful eyes, and then scamper away. And Zul- 
erich always knew it by the peculiar scar upon its neck. 
The rat knew what he lacked. For two long years it 
had been frozen, as he was now, before he had given it 
movement as well as life. But it was too mean to do 
so great a deed to a man. It hated him. It never 
brought him the few drops of alkali he craved. 

One day they packed Zulerich carefully in a case and 
moved him, and when the case was opened he found 
himself in a lofty building with the mummy of a 
Pharaoh one one side of him and musty relics of other 
ages all around him. He recognized the old building, 
for in the other days he had loved to potter around 
there and let his fancies wander and his thoughts seek 
something tangible in these fragments of a vanished 
age. 

As he sat there upon his stool, protected within his 
glass case, the unalterable line of his vision vaulted the 
narrow aisles below him and gazed through the great 
glass of a tall window in the opposite wall. 

Out there he watched the throngs that passed. Peo- 
ple of a day. Men who yesterday were babes in 
mothers’ arms, today fighting up the long and difficult 
ladder for their fragment of success, to leap tomorrow 
into oblivion at their allotted rung. 

Customs changed, women scrambled with the male. 

The 


and there became even less time or inclination to en- 
joy the fruits of preparation. The years of training 
lengthened. 

In all the years upon the earth it was bound that the 
two should meet again. The rat with its selfish greedi- 
ness and the chemist with his unselfish dream. The 
rat had been seeking him so that it might gloat over 
him as it used to do. So that it might scamper upon 
his case and deride him with its motion. But the 
keeper of the museum saw the rat and beat it with his 
broom and mangled it with his big leather-shod heel. 
This happened in the night and he left the rat upon 
the floor until morning so that the cleaners might take 
it away. 

Before the cleaners came the next morning one of 
the scientists who were studying Zulerich saw the rat 
lying there upon the floor before the case with its 
mangled body and its eyes were so bright and full of 
pain. He stooped to examine it, and his interest be- 
came intense, for its heart and lungs were quiet and 
it seemed quite dead, and yet its eyes had the same 
living look of the man Zulerich in the glass case. 

So the rat, too, was placed under observation and 
set in a tiny case upon a perch just before the case 
in which sat old Zulerich looking out upon the great 
world through the big window. The rat in its case cut 
off part of the vision of the chemist so that in seeing 
the world beyond the window he must look straight 
into the eyes of the creature to whom he had given 
eternal life, and which had been mangled until it was 
given eternal pain. 

The years passed on, long years, all the longer that 
there should be no end of them. It was all the sadder 
that, instead of viewing the misery and waste of eighty 
years, he must watch it for eight hundred years, and 
even then be not done. 

Life streamed by under his gaze, burning up with 
decay. Yet he held the secret they so much desired. 
Between them and eternal life was a connecting link, 
a few drops of alkaline water. The wires of com- 
munication were down and none had the wisdom nor 
the wit to raise them up. He had the secret, they had 
the power, if they only knew. 

Eager, anxious, weary, discouraged and broken, the 
people of the world tramped by; torrents of wasted 
motion. For long years he envied them, of all that 
waste, the power to say one small word for their 
freedom. For long years the undying man and the 
undying rat stared hatefully at each other. For long 
years he studied and contrived within his mind some 
means for breaking the paralysis of his body so that 
he might given eternal life to humanity. Then he 
learned a great lesson from a small child. 

The child had discovered the mangled rat and had 
seen the pain and desire of death in its eyes. She 
begged her father to kill the little rat as he had killed 
her little dog after a car had wounded it. 

That night Zulerich’s eyes softened as he regarded 
the rat under the bright glow of the electric lights, 
and in his heart felt remorse. For the first time he 
was glad that he had not been able to give man his 
magic formula. He discovered that he should need 
to improve life before trying to lengthen it. 

End 




It was holding my rifle, turning it and feeling it wifli its slender finger-like tentacles. 
When the gun went off, it took a grotesquely half-human attitude of surprise. 
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What Has Gone Before 


INFIELD FOWLER, a ^oung American Ik/ing in Perth, Aus^ 
tralia, receives by radio a number of messages from Dr, Horace 
Austen, a well-known scientist who is his friend and benefactor, 
Austen has gone to explore the \Mountain of the Moon located in the 
great Victoria Desert. He urges Fowler for the sake of mankind to 
come to him and bring some scientific equipment. He gives Fowler the 
directions and tells him to look up Melvar, '^maiden of the crystal city/* 
who he left near the Silver Lake. Fowler goes off in search of Austen, 
Coming to the desert he finds a great metal ladder with which to ascend 
to a plateau and then on the other side another one going down into the 
valley. On the way down the ladder he notices queer tights playing 
through the valley, and great shapes swimming through the night air. 
He meets Melvar^ of Astran, the crystal city, and falls in love T/ritlu her. 
She conducts him to her city, which is the ruin of a once great civiliza^ 
tiort. Although the Astranians possess great supplies of precious jewels 
they had a very low material existence, not even having the knowledge 
of making fire. They are superstitious and fear the Krimlu, which are 
the flying lights that Fowler saw. She conducts him to the city, where 
he finds that he is not welcome, Austen who preceded him had told the 
people much of the world beyond and attempted to destroy their super- 
stitions, But Melvar puts him in a place of safety and brings him # 
letter that she had been holding from Austen, He tells of having in* 
vestigated the Silver Lake (the touch ef whose Hquid means death) and 

Battle In the 'Air 

I RETURNED to my experiments with the 
lever. The control was relatively simple. The 
vessel was propelled forward when the lever 
was pushed forward, and reversed when the lever 
was pulled back. Slipping the little disc up or 
down raised or lowered the prow, and twisting the 
thing accomplished the steering in the horizontal 
plane. 

By the time my cautious experiments had re- 
vealed all of that, Melvar had pointed out three 
slender crimson craft, wheeling low about us, and 
evidently preparing to land, I pulled the knob up, 
and pushed it forward all the way. A pale red 
beam shot ahead. The black landscape dropped 
away from us, and we hurtled through the air of 
the night. I was amazed at the lack of any great 
sensation of motion, and that the jets of gas, for all 
their appalling roar without, were barely audible 
within the cylinder. Still the fore part of the ship 
was transparent from within, so that we had the 
oddest sensation of floating free in space. 

I saw that the three ships had fallen in a line 
behind us, and were following at the same terrific 
pace. When we had reached an altitude of per- 
haps a mile, I twisted 
the knob to bring the 
helm about, and we 
shot over the Silver 
Lake, which lay like a 
white desert of moon- 
lit sand beneath us, 
standing out sharply 
against the dark plain 
around it. In a mo- 
ment we had gone over 
it, and over the low 
hills beyond, and into 
the bank of purple 
mist. I had hoped to 
have time to land and 
have the vessel on the 
ground below, but I 
looked back and saw 
that our pursuers were 


believes that many strange things are occurring in this country. He 
is going beyond the Silver Lake to the crater of the Mountain of the 
Moon to see what he can discover. Several days later MelvaVs brother 
Naro brings Fowler a note that Jorak the high priest of Astran is gang 
to make a sacrifice of her. She confesses being in love with Fowler. 
He and Naro rescue her and the three escape from the city. They reach 
the shores of the Silver Lake where Melvar tells Fowler of the Purple 
Men, who ore beast-like men with the strength of a number of ordinary 
humans. On the shores of the lake they witness a terrible sight of a 
great bar of metal formed in the sky and from it drops to the take 
great globules of the metal. Fowler concludes that from this metal the 
lake was formed. But he is mystified about the process taking place 
in the sky. They go on in search of Austen and are followed by a 
Purple Man, whom they kill only after literally filling him with bullets. 
Then one of the ships they use (that of the flying lights) settles down to 
earth and a half dozen of the Purple Men come after the three. But the 
red hot ship has set the land between them an fire and the madden 
plunging through the fire are burnt to death. Fowler also kills from 
the skip a strange looking green animal that when shot gives a little puff 
and disappears. The three enter the ship and Fowler examining it dis- 
covers that it is a rocket ship which itses the decomposed of the 

Silver Lake as a means of propulsion, 

gaining swiftly, and 
that slender twisting 
rays of bright orange 
and green were dart- 
ing toward us from the 
hurtling arrow-like 
ships of red. 

In the darkness and 
the mist we could see 
nothing of the ground 
below. The only visi- 
ble things were a few 
mist-veiled stars above, 
and the bright scarlet 
torpedoes that shot 
after us. Quickly I 
circled and raised the 
helm. I was almost 
intoxicated with excitement, and the indescribable 
sensations of our swift and lofty flight. I felt re- 
leased from all the weaknesses of the body; I felt 
as if I had conquered the force that holds all men 
to earth. I felt a new and wonderful sensation 
of freedom and power. I had but to move the little 
piece of metal in my hand to go where I pleased 
with the speed, almost, of light. But still came 

the line of ships behind 
us, at an incredible 
pace, stabbing at us 
with the green and 
orange rays. 

Then, high above the 
others, I brought the 
ship around in a hair- 
pin turn, and plunged 
directly at them. They 
tried to turn aside, 
while their rays shot 
thickly toward us, but 
our speed was top 
great. The foremost 
suddenly turned broad- 
side toward us, at- 
tempting to get out of 
our path. I held our 
bow directly at it; 



are certain that the first installment of 
this most extraordinary science fiction 
story must have impressed you; but the best 
part is now before you. It has always been a 
source of wonderment to every scientist and 
to most philosophers, why intelligence and 
reason such as possessed by human beings 
should be found only in the human race. There 
certainly seems to be no good reason for this. 
In fact, it would seem rather obvious that in- 
telligence such as we know it, should be com- 
mon to other beings of our own world as well 
as to other worlds. 

At any rate, the author in the concluding 
chapters gives us a good deal of food for 
thought on this subject, and in addition keeps 
our imagination and interest at a high pitch 
of excitement throughout. It is an unforget- 
table story; one that should live long in the 
memories of every science fiction lover. 
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raised it a trifle kt the last instant. The keel of our 
vessel struck the other amidships. The terrific 
crash of the collision hurled us to the floor. 

When I regained my feet we were falling in a 
crazy twisting path, our ship altogether out of con- 
trol. No sooner was I on my feet than the floor 
tilted up again and I fell back to my hands and 
knees. I saw that the one we had struck was 
broken in two and plunging toward ’the earth far 
behind us, while the other two were circling about, 
far overhead. The mist about us grew thicker 
until the other ships, and the fragments of the 
wrecked one, were strangely colored purple ; thicker 
still, until they vanished. We floated in a world of 
purple fog. 

I seized the control lever as soon as our wild 
gyrations enabled me to reach it, but my unskilled 
efforts only resulted in making us roll and twist 
more wildly. So long as we had been on an even 
keel the piloting had been easy enough, although I 
imagine my success in ramming the other ship had 
beea largely due to luck ; but the blow against us 
had been sidewise, setting the ship to spinning like 
a top. It seemed that we fell an interminable time. 
Whenever the stern pointed downward for a mo- 
ment, I pushed the lever forward, to check our fall 
as much as possible. 

Through the mist I suddenly caught a glimpse of 
,the dark ground below. In another instant the 
vessel had struck heavily, throwing us against the 
floor again. 

Day was beginning to break at last, and we could 
see that we had fallen on a bare, gravelly hilltop. 
The clear space was only an acre or so in extent. 
We were shut in on all sides by a dense, dark forest 
of gigantic trees, that rose threateningly, seeming 
to grasp us, to close in on us. The purple mist 
hung in a sombre curtain overhead, only faintly 
lighted by the coming day. 

The Silver Falls 

N ARO and I strapped on our packs, picked up 
our weapons, and opened the door. The three 
of us stepped out to face the perils of another world. 
What they might be, we did not know. I had no 
idea, even, what part of the country w'as inhabited 
by the Krimhi. But Austen had not let himself be 
conquered by the mere strangeness of the place. 
I still hoped to be able to find him, although a 
search in such a jungle as that about us seemed 
hopeless. 

The walls of the rocket ship were still glowing 
dully red with the heat of its passage though the 
air, and we hurried away over the gravel for fifty 
yards, to get beyond the fierce heat it radiated. The 
jxitch of sky above was a dull, dusky, luminescent 
purple, ^t seemed almost as if the mist shut out the 
daylight and lit the valley with a weird radiance of 
its own. All about us towered the forest. As the 
light grew better, we could see that the trees were 
red. They bore the same feathery fronds, the same 
star-like flowers of brilliant white, and the same 


golden-brown fruits as the plants of the plain about 
Astran. But they were immensely greater; they 
towered up hundreds of feet. It was like a forest 
of the tree-ferns of the Carboniferous period, save 
for the deep bloody scarlet of the leaves. In fact, I 
think the red plants are descended from some of 
them, strangely developed by the unusual climatic 
conditions of the crater, or by the purple mist. 

The ground all about the gravelly knoll was low 
and marshy, and the air. was heavy with the odors of 
rotting vegetation. There was no wind; and the 
air, under the great atmospheric pressure, was 
heavy, moist and hot. It was oppressive. It hung 
like a weight upon our chests. And the crimson 
jungle seemed to possess a terrible life and spirit of 
its own. It did not belong to our world. 

The undergrowth was very thick. The higher 
branches were dimmed by the purple mist. They 
seemed almost to reach the heavy, dull purple sky. 
It appeared useless to try to penetrate it. It was an 
evil being waiting to seize us the moment we 
crossed its bounds. 

I got out my compass, and we decided to try to 
make our way toward the north, in the direction of 
the pass by which we supposed Austen to have 
rounded the Silver Lake. As I had last noted our 
position above the mist, with reference to the lake 
and the crater walls, we had been about fifteen miles 
south of the pass, at an estimate. I hoped, by tak- 
ing a course in that direction, to come across some 
trace of Austen. 

As we approached the north side of the clearing, 
I made a startling discovery. 

In the side of the hill was a deposit of iron pyrites. 
Not that there was anything remarkable about that. 
But the thing that struck me was that the vein 
had been recently worked! I sprang down 
in the pit and found on the rock traces of copper 
that had evidently come from soft copper tools. I 
knew that Austen would have needed minerals, that, 
indeed, if he had set up a wireless outfit in here, he 
must have been compelled to do an immense amount 
of work in collecting and refining the needed ma- 
terials. I had little doubt that he had been there, 
but it had been evidently weeks or months ago. 
Any trail that he might have made through the 
forest would have already grown up. 

I thought the situation over for a while, but still 
there seemed nothing better to do than to follow 
our original plan of exploring the jungle to the 
north. We plunged into the crimson gloom. 
Without the compass we would have been quickly 
lost. Even with it, it was hard enough to keep in 
the same direction, walking over the marshy, sod- 
den ground and breaking a path through the heavy 
undergrowth. We were soon covered with mud 
and dyed red with the stain of the weird vegetation. 

For many hours we struggled through a wilder- 
ness of endless sameness — a dank morass, a crim- 
son jungle, with the dusky purple sky hanging 
heavily in the treetops. The bloody scarlet gloom 
was startling and terrible. 
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At first the forest had been quiet, with a silence 
that was dead and depressing, for there were no 
living things about us. No birds, no insects — not 
even a bright moth or butterfly. It was a wilder- 
ness of death. But presently we heard, far ahead 
of us, a dull, constant roar, that grew ever louder 
as we went on. I supposed that we were approach- 
ing a great waterfall. At last it grew so loud that 
we had to shout when we wished one another to 
hear our words. I was glad of the roar, for it 
drowned the sound of our progress through the 
jungle. But the forest was so dense that there 
seemed little danger of our capture unless we 
stumbled unaware on the habitation of the Krimlu. 

Abruptly the jungle ended, and we stepped out 
on a bare ledge of stone. Before us was one of the 
most magnificent spectacles that I have beheld. To 
the west of us a great black cliff rose perhaps a 
thousand feet — until it was almost lost against the 
lowering, smoky purple of the sky. Over it 
plunged a vast sheet of the glowing white liquid 
of the Silver Lake, falling in a gigantic unbroken 
arch to the immense pool beneath us, where it 
broke, with a deafening roar, into a gleaming bank 
of soft silver haze. Surrounding the black rock 
rims of the pool, the gloomy crimson of the forest 
closed in. The pool was a thousand feet across. 
The whole scene was colossal ; it was awe-inspir- 
ing and impressive for the strangeness and intensity 
of its color. 

There was no visible outlet for the silver liquid; 
so I knew that it must find its way off underground. 
I knew that we must be far below the level of the 
Silver Lake and the plain beyond. That fact may 
have accounted for the more luxuriant growth of 
the red vegetation. 

Suddenly Naro reported the discovery of the 
comparatively fresh print of a hob-nailed boot in 
a little patch of mould on the rock. That set us to 
looking again for traces of Austen, and presently 
we found a fairly well-defined trail that led off to 
the east. We followed it eagerly. When we had 
gone perhaps a mile we came to an outcropping 
seam of coal. There I found the plain marks of a 
copper pick. Evidently a good deal of coal had 
been dug up and carried off down the trail. 

CHAPTER X 
Austen's Retreat 

P erhaps two hundred yards farther on we 
came to the camp. It was on a little hilltop 
below a giant tree. By the trunk was a little 
mud-daubed hut, with an open shed in front of it. 
By the shed was a rude clay furnace, with piles of 
coal, some strange ore, and large lumps of native 
copper lying by it. Beneath the shed was what 
appeared to be a small steam turbine, with a kettle- 
like boiler of hammered copper. Connected with 
it was a dynamo of crude but ingenious construction. 
Also there was a rude forge, and hammers, anvils, 
saws and drills, all of copper or bronze, and a de- 


vice that I supposed had been used for drawing 
wire. 

Simple as it seemed, that camp of Austen’s was 
perhaps the most remarkable thing ! came across 
in the crater. Austen was a wonderful man. Hav- 
ing not only an exhaustive knowledge of a half 
dozen fields of science — and he had not mere 
theories, but a practical, working knowledge — he 
had also courage and determination, patience and 
manual skill, and a great deal of resourcefulness and 
invention. While the average man would hardly 
have been able to keep alive in the jungle, Austen 
was able to do such things as smelt and refine ore, 
and set up complicated and workable electrical ma- 
chinery. Of course he was fortunate in finding 
himself in a place where practically no effort was 
needed to satisfy his physical needs, and where he 
found various natural resources in available and 
easily accessible form. But I shall never cease to 
wonder at his accomplishments of less than a year. 

I was struck by a sudden fear that we had come 
too late, and that something had happened to him. 
"Austen,” I shouted, "Austen, are you here?” 

For answer, an old man whom I recognized joy- 
fully as the old scientist appeared in the rude door- 
way of the hut. His clothing was tattered beyond 
description, and he looked very worn and thin. 
There were lines of age and care about his wrinkled 
face. But his hair was neatly brushed, and he had 
just been shaving, for his safety razor was in his 
hand. A smile of astonishment and incredulous 
joy sprang over his face. For a moment he was 
speechless. Then the old familiar voice called out 
uncertainly, almost sobbing with joy. 

“Winfield ! Melvar ! Naro ! Can it really be 
you? At last!” 

Then, as if he were a little ashamed of the feel- 
ing he had shown, he pulled out his pipe and began 
to try to fill it, his fingers trembling with emotion. 
But Melvar sprang to him and threw her arms 
about him in a way that gave me a momentary 
pang of jealousy. He stuck the pipe back in his 
pocket, grinning awkwardly, in a way that tight- 
ened the strings of my heart. 

"I forgot,” he said. “My tobacco was all gone a 
week ago.” 

I shook his hand, and it clung to mine for a 
moment as if he were seeking support. Then Naro 
placed his palm upon Austen’s shoulder in the cus- 
tomary greeting of Astran. 

"I’d almost given up,” the old man said. “The 
world is so far away that it seems almost unreal. 
After I had sent the wireless call a few times the 
devilish rustling in the sky got too close for com- 
fort, and I decided that the hissing red lights, what- 
ever they are, were about to locate me by the sig- 
nals. So I quit that. But how did you come 
over ?” 

I told him briefly about the adventure with the , 
red ship. 

“Yes, I knew that the things were ships of some 
kind,” he said when I had finished. “I have been 
working on the quicksilver stuff, and making a few 
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exploring trips. I have discovered several things. 
I had to work— to work endlessly — to keep going. 
Sometimes I got to feeling pretty low. Then I 
would shave, and try to clean up like a civilized 
man. And I kept repeating all the poetry I knew 
— that helped a lot. But Lord — ^you haven’t any 
idea how glad I am to see you. — By the way, did 
you bring the spectroscope and tubes?” 

By way of reply, I took off the pack that con- 
tained them. He began to open it with as much 
enthusiasm as a small boy investigating a Christ- 
mas present. Suddenly he paused and looked at 
us. “But you don’t look like you’ve had any holi- 
day yourselves. What has happened to you?” 

“Two or three things,” I told him. “It hasn’t 
been a holiday at all. Do you happen to have 
any coffee left ? I left mine in the tent outside the 
cliffs.” 

“And how about a little hot Mulligan stew to go 
with it?” he grinned, beckoning the way inside. 

The Scientist Speaks 

S O we went into the cabin. Most of the room 
seemed to be devoted to his crude laboratory 
equipment. On one of his benches were several 
roughly modeled pottery jars, filled with the liquid 
from the Silver Sea. His bunk was in a screened 
off corner. 

In a few minutes he had the coffee-pot boiling 
over a charcoal brazier. I believe that aroma is 
about the most pleasant that ever reached my nos- 
trils. I was too much absorbed in it to do much 
talking, but Melvar sat down on one of Austen’s 
rustic stools and gave him an account of our ad- 
ventures. 

When the coffee was done, Austen served a meal 
coiisisting in addition of a great pot of steaming 
soup made of the yellow fruits cooked with the 
tender roots of the red plants. That stands out in 
my memory as one of the truly magnificent repasts 
that have ever been laid before me. When we had 
finished Melvar retired to Austen’s bunk, and Naro 
and I lay down on a blanket on the laboratory floor. 
I went to sleep at once, and, if I may credit the 
word of our host, slept for thirty-seven and a half 
hours. Although I am inclined to believe that is an 
exaggeration. 

At any rate, when I got up, I felt a new man, 
Austen had set up the apparatus we brought. He 
had a test tube full of the silver liquid set up in a 
beam of X-rays, and the spectroscope in position to 
examine the dense purple gas that was rising from 
the stuff. 

“How is it coming?” I asked him. 

He shook his head sadly. “I don’t know,” 
he said, “I have a theory, but it doesn’t seem to 
work out right. The key is in sight but it always 
eludes me. There is energy stored in the silver 
liquid. It may be that that amazing thing in the 
sky stores the energy of sunlight in the stuff. You 
know that the energy in sunlight amounts to some- 
thing over one horsepower for each square yard 
on which it falls. Or perhaps the atomic energy 


of the gases in the air is released. It seems im- 
possible to find the key, although I have been able 
to analyze the stuff pretty accurately. If I had it 
I could make the silver stuff go off like ten times 
its weight of T.N.T.” 

“Do you think,” I asked him eagerly, “that you 
could set off some of it and wipe out the Krimlu?” 

“Winfield,” the old scientist soberly replied, 
“even if you could, would you wipe out a whole 
civilization — a science so high as that which made 
the Silver Lake — a culture equal to, if not above, 
that of our own world?” 

“If you had seen those purple things — men and 
women that are old and hideous, and fearfully 
strong and malignant — ^you couldn’t move too 
quickly to blot them off the earth,” I cried. 

“I have seen,” he said seriously. “I have seen 
the purple monsters, and they are terrible enough. 
But they are not the masters. They are but the 
servants, or perhaps I should say the machines, of 
a higher power. I told you that I had been ex- 
ploring a bit. I have seen some strange things. 

“There is another form of intelligence here, Win- 
field. A form of life unrelated to humanity, with- 
out any sympathy for mankind, for any share of 
human feelings. Perhaps it is a danger to the 
human race. The things would not hesitate, I sup- 
pose, to use all humanity as they have used the 
people of Astran. But that does not solve the 
problem. Would it be right to wipe them out? 
Perhaps it would be better for mankind to go 
under. Perhaps they are superior to us. The 
purposes of the creation of intelligent life might 
be better met by these things than by man, I 
have given it a great deal of thought, and I can’t 
decide.” 

He fell silent and presently I said, “You say there 
is another form of life here. What is it like?” 

“You will know soon enough. I wish I had 
never seen. It is not a good thing to talk about. 
There is no use for me to tell you.” 

The Chasm of the Strange Machine 

H e would tell me no more. Presently I left him 
and went down to bathe in the stream of water 
that flowed back of the camp. The water was 
sluggish and tepid, certainly not invigorating, but 
it was cleansing. When I got back Melvar and 
Naro were up. The girl had been very glad to 
see Austen again. She was talking with him, very 
vivacious, and very beautiful. When I saw her, I 
loved her, if possible more than ever. 

As soon as we had eaten, Austen began to dis- 
mount the spectrometer and other equipment, and 
to pack them. “I can go no farther with the ex- 
periments here,” he said. “I am going to take the 
outfit to a place where we can see one of the en- 
gines of the Krimlu, where the silver liquid is 
broken up. There I may be able to get the clue I 
need.” 

In an hour we were ready to depart. Austen 
led the way, silent and preoccupied with the de- 
tails of his work. We went down a narrow trail 
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through the stagnating marshes, in the eldritch 
gloom of the weird red jungle, under the dull purple 
mist. For many hours we were on the way, until 
the purple dusk began to thicken, and a distant 
sighing whistle told us that night had fallen, and 
that the evil masters were abroad again. 

Suddenly Austen called out in a guarded tone 
for us to halt. We all crept forward cautiously 
until we could see over the brink of a vast circular 
chasm. Sheer black walls, ringed by the red 
jungle, fell for a thousand feet. The round floor 
was a half mile across. Upon it was the most gi- 
gantic and amazing mechanical device I have ever 
seen. The thing was incredibly huge, and throb- 
bing with strange energy. It made little sound, 
but the space about us seemed vibrant with power. 

In the center of the pit was a titanic, shining 
green cylinder, perhaps a hundred feet in diameter 
and five hundred in length. A river of gleaming 
silver fluid ran from an opening in the rock, through 
a great open aqueduct, and poured into the cylinder 
in the middle of the upperside. At each end of the 
colossal cylinder rose a metal tower. At the top 
of each tower was a fifty-foot globe of blue crystal, 
slowly turning. Between and above the spheres 
arched a high-flung span of white fire — a great puls- 
ing sheet of milky opalescent light — that roared and 
crackled like a powerful electric discharge, and lit 
the chasm with an unearthly radiance. 

Toward the farther side of the floor was a second 
enormous machine, apparently unconnected with 
the first, resembling a vast telescope. The white 
metal tube was a full two hundred feet in length, 
mounted on massive metal supports. It did not 
seem to be in action. The barrel of it was pointing 
at the sky, like a telescope, or a cannon. 

Then I saw a row of openings low down in the 
side of the vast green cylinder, with shafts of bright 
green light pouring from them. And I saw tiny 
human figures working feverishly about them. 
They had escaped my observation at first, so far 
away was the floor of the pit. Now I saw that they 
were taking great blocks of a luminous green sub- 
stance from the doors in the cylinder and carrying 
them to the tube that was pointing at the sky. 

I saw now that the bodies of the toilers were 
purple. There was something in their motion that 
reminded me of ants. I was amazed at their 
strength and agility, at their ceaseless, machine- 
like activity. They never looked about, never 
paused, never rested. They were like machines, 
or animated corpses, driven to endless toil by some 
strange force. I remembered the time I had 
splashed the white fluid on my arm, turning it 
purple, and the strange excitement of niy nerves. 
At once I linked up the raids on Astran, the bracelet 
that Naro had found on the dead purple beast, and 
what Austen had told me of superior beings who 
enslaved the purple things. I knew that I looked 
upon the captured men and women of Astran, simply 
man-machines in this strange place ! 

Perhaps they were already dead. Certainly they 
moved, not by their own volition, but by a stronger 


mechanical power. They must have been under 
the absolute hypnotic control of the higher intelli- 
gences, wiho treated their unfortunate captives, 
perhaps with th^argent liquid, to convert them into 
unearthly machines, of super-human strength. 

We turned away into the night that had fallen on 
the red jungle while we watched. I was sick with 
horror. Austen’s face was white and his hands 
were trembling. There was a stern, fierce light 
in his eye. Now I knew, in spite of what he had 
said, that were the opportunity given him, he 
would not hesitate to wipe out the masters of the 
purple slaves. He said nothing, but his hands 
worked spasmodically, he muttered under his breath, 
and his dark eyes snapped with angry determina- 
tion. 

In a few minutes we set about preparing the ap- 
paratus for the work of the night. The spectro- 
scope was set up, with telescopic condensers, to 
collect and analyze the radiation of the arch of 
crackling milky flame. We took care to screen our- 
selves in the jungle fringe, and to expose no more 
of the equipment to the sight of the beings below 
than was necessary. Austen had his drawing 
board set up in a convenient place behind our 
shelter, and he alternately peered through the tele- 
scope alj the spectrum, and turned to make intricate 
calculation in the light of a shaded flashlight. We 
sat up all night at the work. 

All night long the white flame played between 
the spinning blue crystal spheres above the vast 
green cylinder, filling the air with its ghostly 
crackle and whisper. All night long the tireless 
purple human machines toiled in the pit, carrying 
the great green blocks, and evidently stacking them 
in the vast cannon-like tube at the side. When- 
ever Austen did not need me with the analysis, I 
spent the time searching that amazing scene, but 
not once did I catch a glimpse of anything that 
might have been the directing intelligence of all 
that marvelous activity. 

Melvar had been very tired, and I had contrived 
a hammock for her from a great sheet of fibrous 
bark torn from the trunk of one of the red trees. 
She spent the night asleep in that, while Austen 
and I carried on the work, and Naro, not having 
scientific inclinations, contented himself with a 
couch composed of a few feathery branches torn 
from the undergrowth. 

CHAPTER XI 

What the Anal}rsis Showed 

J UST before daylight Austen completed his cal- 
culations, and stated the result. He was very 
tired, and his eyes were red. He had worked 
for a day and two nights since we had found him. 
He gave his conclusion in a colorless monotone. 

“You know,” he said, “that there are several rare 
gases in the air, in addition to oxygen and nitrogen. 
The inert gas argon comprises nearly one per cent 
of the atmosphere, and there are, in addition, 
smaller quantities of helium, neon, xenon, and kryp- 
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ton, not to mention the carbon dioxide and water 
vapor. Those gases are monatomic and do not or- 
dinarily enter into any compounds at all. 

“You know that lightning in the air causes a 
union of nitrogen and oxygen, to form nitrous and 
nitric acids, which may later release their energy in 
the explosion of gun powder or nitroglycerine. In 
much the same way the force that forms the silver 
fluid utilizes the photochemical effect of sunlight 
to build up a complex molecule containing oxygen, 
nitrogen, and the inert gases of the helium group. 
It is very unstable, and may be disrupted with the 
release of a great amount of energy. I was able 
to detect the characteristic lines of most of the 
gases in the luminous spectrum of the purple gas, 
but not until I had analyzed the light of the opales- 
cent flame, and made my deductions from that, was 
I able to derive the equations and arrive at the pre- 
cise structural formula, and at the exact wave 
length necessary to break down the molecule.” 

He proceeded to launch into a detailed technical 
discussion of the process of analysis he had used, 
and of the methods of inductive reasoning by which 
he had arrived at his conclusion. It was rather 
deep for me, and I am afraid some of the salient 
points have already slipped my mind. But I doubt 
that the general reader would be interested in it 
anyhow. 

Something more important was on my mind. 
“Have you found out enough?” I asked. “Can you 
blow up the stuff? Can you wipe out the Krimlu?” 

“I am not sure,” he said, “but I think, if I could 
get at that machine with a little of my equipment 
I could manipulate it to make it go off like a thou- 
sand tons of dynamite. The silver stuff runs into 
the cylinder and is converted into pure vibrant en- 
ergy. If I could just speed up the process a bit ! 

“The Krimlu seem to live underground like ants. 
A month ago I found an opening into their world 
near the cliffs, south of the fall. There are the 
shafts where their ships come out, ventilator tubes, 
and funnels for the purple smoke from their en- 
gines. I will go down one of the shafts and see 
what can be done.” 

“You mean we will go,” I told him. “You don’t 
think — ” 

“There is no need for you to risk your life,” he 
said in a voice purposely brusque to hide his emo- 
tion. “I can do as much by myself. Then there is 
Melvar. We must get her out of here if we can. 
I think a great deal of her. If we both should go— 
and not come back — . No, I want you to stay on 
top. I know I can trust you to treat her fairly. If 
I can blast down the earth on their underground 
world, we might be able to make it back around the 
Silver Sea, and eventually to the outside.” 

“You can trust me, sir, to care for her to the best 
of my ability,” I told him, looking at the sandal on 
my right foot, and trying, without notable success, 
to keep my voice even and casual. 

“Really,” he cried, looking at me intensely, “do 
you love her?” 


A Declaration 

I ADMITTED that I did, even using, as I remem- 
ber the occasion, rather an enthusiastic, if hack- 
neyed phrase to describe my feeling. 

“I had hoped so,” Austen said. “She and you 
are the dearest ones to me in the world. If you 
were out and safe, I could — ^go — in peace.” 

The rude hammock in which Melvar had been 
lying sprang into violent motion and erupted her 
slender, beautiful figure. She came running toward 
me. “I am sorry,” she gasped. “No, I mean I am 
glad. I was awake, Winfield. I heard you — ” Her 
farther statements were not particularly coherent, 
since she was kissing me, and I was holding her in 
my arms and returning the gesture. I gathered on 
the whole that my feelings for her were well re- 
ciprocated. Some minutes later, when I came back 
to earth, I observed that Austen was taking the 
equipment down, and that Naro was standing and 
looking at us with an expression of extreme and 
comical disgust on his frank and boyish face. 

By that time it was light, and soon, by the bright- 
ening of the purple haze above, we knew that the 
sun was rising. I saw that Austen was looking into 
the pit. Melvar and I walked to the edge. The 
great metal tube, which the purple beings had been 
all night in loading with the green bars, was being 
swung slowly about upon its mounting, until pres- 
ently it was pointing at the sky above the Silver 
Sea. 

For a moment nothing happened; then a low, 
deep, humming drone reached our ears, coming ap- 
parently from the complex machinery at the base 
of the tube. Steadily the sound rose in pitch, un- 
til it was an intolerably high and painful scream. 
Suddenly, when the high rhythm of it had become 
unsupportable, we ceased to hear it; but I knew 
that it had merely passed up the scale beyond the 
range of our ears, and was sounding still. 

Abruptly the colossal tube seemed to flash into 
green incandescence and a broad beam of yellow 
light, blindingly brilliant, and pulsing with strange 
energy, poured up into the dusky purple sky. Then 
I knew that it was this machine that made the 
amazing thing above the Silver Sea, from which the 
white liquid fell. 

As we watched, bright patches of red and green 
shot up the beam. Slowly the bright yellow faded 
from the ray, but still the green luminosity clung 
about the tube, and still I felt that the flood of ra- 
diant, purposeful energy was flowing up into the 
sky. It was not long before I heard, far above us, 
in the distant west beyond the red-clad hill, the 
splash of the first great drop of silver into the argent 
lake. Below us the white torrent was still pouring 
into the vast green cylinder, the white fire was still 
arching between the crystal globes, and the purple 
slaves were still rushing about the pit with feverish 
and machine-like energy. 

We turned away from the place and walked 
back into the terrible and weird semi-darkness of 
the scarlet jungle, still beneath the shadow of the 
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evil intelligence that ruled the crater. I had the 
knowledge of Melvar’s love, and the bright charm 
of her nearness, but I felt the unholy power of the 
jungle already closing about to crush us. 

We reached the camp long before night, and 
Austen and I went to sleep. The old scientist 
was up again at daylight. I was amazed at his 
energy and vitality. He got ready the equipment 
he intended to take, as we were soon ready to set 
out for the entrance of the underworld. Austen in- 
sisted that we leave Melvar and Naro behind. 
There was no use, he said, to expose them to the 
hardships and dangers of the journey, and it seemed 
that no harm would be likely to come to them at 
the cabin. Then, without them, we could travel 
faster and with less danger of detection. I did not 
like to leave Melvar, but she was very courageous 
about it, smiling through her tears. It always takes 
more courage in those who stay behind and wait 
than for those who have the lure of mystery and 
adventure to beckon them on. 

Melvar walked with me to the edge of the clear- 
ing, and there we left her, taking a dim trail that 
led through the dense jungle to the south, Austen 
was saying nothing. He was lost in meditation. 
But I knew that when the time came for action, he 
would lose no time in thought. But how could I 
guess the noble thoughts that were passing in his 
mind? How could I realize that he was marching 
willingly to his doom? For my part, I was think- 
ing of the wonderful girl I had left at the cabin. I 
thought, too, of the horror of the lights that haunted 
Astran, and of the horror that would be if the lights 
ever went beyond the rim — into the outer world. 

After several hours Austen stopped. “It is not a 
half mile to the shafts,” he said. “We shall have to 
make a rope. I have made cords from the tough 
bark of the red trees. That does very well. I want 
to reach the bottom of the pit before night. But I 
have reason to think that the things are active in 
their underworld at all hours of the day, emerging 
only at night because the magnetic vibration of 
sunlight interferes with the operation of the deli- 
cate machinery of their bodies.” Of that, I came to 
a better understanding later. 

We began to weave a rope of strips of leather- 
like bark torn from the mighty red trees. We kept 
at it until we had many hundred feet of the tough 
strands. As we worked Austen began to talk a 
little, in a voice that was very low, and a little 
husky, of his boyhood on a Western farm, and of 
the bright spots of his life. He told a few stories 
of his school and college days, and of the girl he 
had loved and lost. But when the rope was fin- 
ished and coiled, he fell silent again, and grimly 
examined his automatic. He adjusted his pack, 
got out his pipe and filled it with my tobacco, and 
grinned. Then he said soberly, “We are here. We 
are ready to play our hand, to win or to lose. And 
if we lose — ” 

He thrust out his hand. I shook it and we walked 
on silently. We had now gone more than a hun- 


dred yards when the scarlet forest thinned, and we 
walked out on a level stretch of bare white sand. 
The clear space was perhaps a mile long and half 
as wide. Along the western side rose a dark pre- 
cipitous cliff, like that over which the silver fall 
plunged, with a line of red brush along the top. 
At the foot was a great sloping bank of talus, scat- 
tered with gigantic boulders. The cliff and the 
lofty crimson forest that rimmed the open space on 
the other three sides, seemed to reach into the 
dusky purple of obscurity of the low-hanging sky. 

Spaced irregularly about the center of the flat 
were perhaps a dozen low circular metal structures 
— evidently the mouths of great white metal tubes 
projecting from the earth. From five of them dense 
clouds of purple vapor were pouring. 

The Sacrifice 

W E left the shelter of the jungle and quickly ap- 
proached the nearest of the wells. The metal 
curbing was about four feet high, around a circular 
pit some 20 feet in diameter. We leaned over and 
looked into it. The tube was lit faintly for a few 
feet down the walls, but we saw no light toward 
the bottom of the tube. A faint humming sound 
came up out of the darkness, and I felt a strong 
current of air flowing down the tube. It was alto- 
gether stranger and more terrible than I had an- 
ticipated. I doubt that I could have found the 
courage to descend. 

“Is the rope long enough ?” I whispered. 

“Yes,” he replied in a cautious undertone. “On 
the day I discovered the place I dropped a pebble in 
the well and timed its fall with my watch. The 
depth is just over five hundred feet.” 

I put the end of the cord over the metal rim and 
paid it out until only enough was left to hitch 
around my body. With a smile of forced cheerful- 
ness, Austen looked to his pack, knocked out the 
pipe, and put it in his pocket. 

“Winfield, my boy, I hope to see you soon again,” 
he said. “It may take only an hour or two to lay 
my mine and return to the shaft. But of course I 
know nothing of what I am to encounter. You 
wait and hold the rope, and if I need to send you 
any message I will jerk it three times, and you can 
pull it up. The note will tell when to put it down 
again for me to climb out. Good-by, my boy. 
You—” 

He started to say something more, but his voice 
broke, and he turned abruptly to the well. I braced 
myself against the curbing, and he climbed over 
and started down. I looked over and watched him. 
In a few moments his head and shoulders had 
shrunk to a little blot against the darkness of the 
well. Soon he was out of my sight, although for a 
long time I felt the tugging of the rope. Suddenly 
the tension relaxed. He had reached the bottom, or 
— fearful thought ! — he had lost his grip on the rope 
and was hurtling downward through the darkness. 
I listened in an agony of suspense. It was several 
minutes before I was reassured to feel three 
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twitches of the cord. I pulled it up. On the end 
was tied a piece of paper, with these words pen- 
ciled upon it: 

“Dear Winfield, I hate to leave us thus, without 
telling you, as I intend to do. But I could not tell 
you. Go back, get Melvar, and travel as far as you 
can from this accursed place. May you and she 
survive and lead a happy life together, in here if 
you cannot reach the world beyond. 

"I will give you twenty hours. In that time you 
can go far north of the silver fall. I am sure, with 
the equipment I have with me, I can explode one 
of the engines and send all this part of the valley 
skyward — if I live to carry out my plan. Good-by, 

Austen.” 

Then I saw that he had been planning all along 
to give up his life. The note had been written some 
time before he left. I cursed the stupidity that 
had kept me from perceiving his intention. If I 
had but thought, I would have known it was im- 
possible for the aged scientist to climb the rope 
from the bottom of the pit. Dear old Austen ! The 
truest friend I ever had ! His wrinkled, smiling 
face, his kind blue eyes, his low familiar voice, are 
gone forever! 

CHAPTER XII 
The Forest Aflame 

1 HAVE a very confused recollection of what 
happened immediately afterward. My own ac- 
tions seem a vague, disordered dream. My bit- 
ter grief at Austen’s self-sacrifice was the only 
thing real to me. I believe I began carrying rocks 
from the boulder-strewn slope at the foot of the 
cliff, with the idea of securing the rope to them so 
I could go down in search for him. But my memory 
of that is very faint. 

The first thing I remember clearly is that I was 
staggering back to the shaft with a heavy rock in 
my arms, when I caught a whiff of acrid smoke 
and awoke to the realization that the purple sky 
was darkened with drifting clouds, and the air was 
already heavy with the suffocating pungent odor of 
the burning red vegetation. My instinctive alarm 
at the thought of fire served to bring me to myself, 
and I was suddenly fearful for the safety of Melvar. 

I knew that, had the red-hot rocket-ship in which 
we had crossed the Silver Sea chanced to fall in 
the jungle instead of on the barren hilltop, a con- 
flagration would have spread from it at once. Ab- 
ruptly I remembered that the glowing fragments 
of the one we had wrecked had fallen in the north- 
ern forest. Austen’s cabin lay in that direction ! I 
knew that the red vegetation was peculiarly inflam- 
able, and that the fire fed on the oxygen of the 
heavy atmosphere, would advance with terrible 
speed. 

For a moment, in a panic of indecision, I listened. 
From the north I heard the crackling roar of a 
mighty conflagration. Then my mind was made 
up. Any attempt to find Austen and induce him 


to give up his plan of self-sacrifice would be ter- 
ribly uncertain. Melvar was in immediate danger, 
and I knew that Austen valued her life above his 
own. But even then, I knew in my heart that it 
was too late, though I would not let myself believe 
it. Fire is a pitiless and remorseless enemy. 

At a dead run I started up the trail by which we 
had entered the clearing. Ever the smoke became 
thicker and more acrid, while the crackling roar of 
the fire rang ever louder in my ears. I ran on 
through the ghastly gloom of the scarlet jungle, in 
made desperation, even after hope was gone, until 
the hot suffocating breath of the flames was chok- 
ing me, until the bright lurid curtain of the fire was 
spread before my eyes, and the intense heat radia- 
tion blistered my skin. The vast wall of flame 
swept forward like a voracious demoniac thing of 
crimson, implacable, irresistible, overwhelming. It 
plunged forward like a rushing tidal wave of red. 
Already the fire had passed the site of the cabin! 

I was suddenly hopeless, and despairing, and very 
tired. The flames rushed forward faster, by far, 
than a human being could force a way through the 
jungle. With the knowledge that I had just lost 
the only two beings that in all the world of men 
ever mattered to me, it hardly seemed worth while 
to try to save my own life. For a moment I stood 
there, about to cast myself into the flames. But it 
is not the nature of an animal to die willingly, no 
matter how slight the promise of life may be. 

When I could endure the heat no longer, when 
the pain of my blistered skin, and the outcries of 
my tortured lungs had grown unsupportable, I 
turned and ran toward the clearing again. Behind 
me, the flames roared like a lightning express. The 
fern-like fronds burned explosively, like gun-cotton. 
My nostrils and lungs were seared and smarting. 
The hot wind dried my skin and left it scorched and 
cracked. I was blinded by the smoke. I longed to 
throw myself down and seek the temporary ecstasy 
of a breath of clear air from near the ground, of a 
cooling plunge into a muddy pool. The red jungle 
reeled about me, but I fought my way on, like a 
man in a dream. 

At last I staggered into the open space. The 
last of the giant trees exploded into flames not a 
score of yards behind me. Sparks rained upon me. 
My clothing caught fire. I ran on, fighting at it 
with my hands. The jungle back of me roared 
deafeningly, an angry, surging sea of lurid red 
flames, awful, overwhelming, fantastically terrible. 
Heat radiation poured across the clearing in a piti- 
less beam. I struggled on across the white sand, 
away from flames that tossed themselves up like 
volcano-ridden ranges of scarlet alps, until I 
reached the shelter of a great boulder on the slope 
below the cliff. 

I flung myself down behind the rock, gulping 
down the cool air and rubbing out the fire in my 
clothing with my blackened hands. For many 
hours I lay there, tortured by thirst and pain. At 
last I fell into a light sleep of troubled dreams, in 
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which huge, winged, green ants flew after me 
through burning crimson forests and in which I 
saw the dear form of Melvar devoured again and 
again by the flames. 

I was awakened, after a time, I know not how 
long, by a cool wind that had sprung up from the 
north. For a moment my mind was lost in blank 
wonder, and then came the desolate memory that 
Melvar and Austen were lost. In hopeless misery 
I got weakly to my feet and walked unsteadily 
around the boulder until I could look across the 
clearing. 

As I leaned against the rock, gazing eastward, it 
was a strangely altered and desolate scene that lay 
before my eyes. The red forest was gone. Below 
me was a region of low rolling hills, black and grim 
beneath the lowering, smoky purple sky. The 
white sand about me stood out in sharp contrast 
to the charred and gloomy waste beyond, from 
which a few slender wisps of dark smoke were still 
rising. All life was gone. It was a dead world. 
But still the dense purple clouds poured out of the 
shafts of the underworld, adding their weight to 
the dismal sky. 

A great homesickness for the world, and my 
fellow men came over me. Then I heard a strange 
humming behind me, and a slight metallic clatter. 
I turned around in apathetic curiosity. 

A Strange Duel 

A nd I came face to face with a monster so 
utterly strange and weirdly terrible that the 
very shock of it almost unseated my wandering 
reason. But so completely had my interests and 
hopes in life been severed, so near was I to the 
great divide of death, that I was past emotion of 
any kind. At first I looked on the thing with a 
curious lack of interest, as the soul of one newly 
dead might look with numbed faculties on his new 
habitation. But as I looked upon it, an icy current 
of fear stole over me like the creeping cold of the 
north, and clasped me to its frozen breast. I had 
met so many horrors that I had begun to think my- 
self immune to terror. But I had met no such 
thing as that. 

I knew that it was an intelligent, a sentient be- 
ing. But it was not human, not a thing of flesh 
and blood at all. It was a machine ! Or, rather, it 
was in a machine, for I felt far more of it than I 
saw — a will, a cold and alien intellect, a being, 
malefic, inhuman, inscrutable. It was a thing that 
belonged, not in the present earth, but in the tomb 
of the unthinkable past, or beyond the wastes of 
interstellar space, amid the inconceivably horrors 
of unknown spheres. 

There was a bright, gleaming globe, three feet in 
diameter, lit with vivid flowing fires of violet and 
green. A strange swirling mist of brilliant points 
of many colored lights danced madly about it — a 
coruscating fog of iridescent fire — moving, flicker- 
ing, in an incredible rhythm. 


That unearthly thing rested upon a frame of 
metal. It was the head of a metallic niopster. It 
was set on an oblong box of white metal, to which 
were attached six long-jointed metal limbs. The 
being stood nine feet high, at least. It was stand- 
ing on three of the limbs and holding my rifle, 
which I had left where I had been lying, turning it 
and feeling of it with a cluster of slender, finger- 
like tentacles on the end of the metal arm. It was 
working the mechanism of the gun, and apparently 
looking at it, though it had no eyes that I could see. 

Suddenly the gun went off, throwing up the sand 
between me and the monster. With a grotesquely 
half-human attitude of alarmed surprise, the being 
dropped the gun and sprang back like a gigantic 
spider. The motion freed me from my paralysis of 
horror, and I started backing cautiously around the 
boulder, afraid to run. As I moved it sprang for- 
ward and a slender tube of w'hite metal, in one of 
the tentacled hands, was suddenly pointed toward 
me. As the monster moved, there was a humming 
sound from it, and little jets of purple gas hissed 
from holes in the sides of the box-like body. 

I drew my automatic and fired at the metal tube. 
I must have made an unusually fortunate shot, for 
the object was carried out of the metal grasp, and 
fell spinning on the sand. On the instant, I turned 
and ran toward another great boulder, as large as 
a railroad locomotive, that lay fifty yards to the 
north. As I ran I heard the clatter and whirring of 
the mechanical being. I paused at the edge of the 
rock and took a last glimpse back. 

The monster was holding the little tube in one of 
its limbs, and apparently adjusting it with another. 
Then it suddenly extended the thing toward me. I 
dived behind the rock. And a bright ray of orange 
light shot past the boulder — a beam like that which 
had come from the being in the door of the rocket 
ship. Then I knew that here was an entity of the 
same kind as the one I had destroyed that night — 
one of the ruling intelligences of the crater, the 
Krimlu. 

For several minutes I crouched behind the boul- 
der, expecting the terrible being to come striding 
around after me at any instant ; but it did not come, 
so presently I began to think. Perhaps the things 
were not so powerful, or so extremely intelligent 
after all. I had killed one, even if it was just by a 
chance shot in the dark. ^This one had seemed sur- 
prised and alarmed when the rifle went off, and I 
supposed that a being so intelligent as I had at first 
thought it to be might have inferred the nature and 
use of the weapon from its appearance. And I 
thought that it must be afraid of me, after my pistol 
bullet had knocked its own weapon out of its grip, 
or it would have followed me around the boulder. 
Then I began to wonder what it was going to do. 

It evidently intended to strike me with the ray 
weapon. And not only did it respect me, but it 
knew that I stood in deathly fear of it. It knew 
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that I was trying to escape, so it might reasonably 
expect me to leave the unscalable cliff and attempt 
a break against the open country. And if I were 
to do that, I would naturally keep in the shelter of 
my own boulder as long as possible. If the mon- 
ster thought in that way, the logical thing for it to 
do would be to creep out of the upper side of its 
rock, where I would inevitably come into its sight 
by whatever direction I left my breastwork. 

Of course there was a frightful risk in taking any 
action on such a hypothesis — a greater risk 
than I realized at the time. If the monster were 
less intelligent than I supposed, I might blunder on 
it; if it were more intelligent, it might have antici- 
pated my plan — might be waiting to trap me. 

But I crawled out along the upper side of my 
boulder and peered over a smaller rock which 
would serve me as a breastwork, my automatic 
ready. I expected to see the creature in my range, 
and itself intent upon my other lines of retreat. 
But it was not there. For a moment I thought I 
was doomed, but the orange ray did not strike, and 
I was forced to the conclusion that the monster 
was not in a position for action at all. 

For a moment I was tempted to precipitate flight 
across the clearing, but I knew that such a move 
would put me at the mercy of the ray, and I 
thought that it might not yet be too late to carry 
out my original plan. I lay flat, with the gun 
trained on the spot where I expected it to appear. 
For perhaps fifteen minutes nothing happened ; then 
it proved that my hypothesis was justified. The 
weir^ being suddenly sprang into view, with the 
strange weapon grasped in its glittering arm. It 
seemed to be looking beyond my boulder. I was 
lying ready, with the automatic leveled. It was a 
matter of the merest instant to aim at the gfreen 
sphere and pull the trigger. 

The globe was shattered as if it had been made 
of glass. The glittering fragments showered off 
the metal box, while the whole mechanical body 
suddenly became very rigid, and fell heavily to the 
side. A puff of coruscating green mist floated out 
of the globe as it broke, and swiftly dissipated, and 
the sparkling lights were about the thing no more. 
The monster was evidently dead. 

For a few moments I hesitated, but I was sure 
the thing had been killed, and my curiosity got the 
better of my fear. I cautiously approached it. 
For a moment I marveled at the wonderful work- 
manship of the machine and at the cleverness of 
its design; then I saw something that made me 
forget all else. Something beside the crystal shell 
had fallen. 

The tissue of it was very delicate, and it had been 
broken by the fall, so that the body juices were 
running from it. The brain cavity of it was very 
large — perhaps larger than that of a man — covered 
only with a thin chitinous shell. The limbs were 
but thin tentacles, almost altogether atrophied. In 
fact, the brain seemed three-fourths of the total 
bulk. The body was so badly smashed that I could 


tell little about it, but the tiny limbs were covered 
with chitin, and there were the rudimentary stumps 
of fine, tissue-like wings. There were no visible 
traces of digestive organs, or of mandibles. 

The thing was plainly an insect. From just 
what species it had sprung in the long process of 
evolution in the crater it would be diflicult to say. 
For several reasons, I believe it was an ant. At 
any rate, it had reached about the ultimate stage of 
evolution. Machines had altogether replaced bodies 
of flesh and blood. I believe the thing had been 
nourished by the sparkling green vapor, which 
must have circulated like blood through the pro- 
tecting crystal sphere. 

It seems incredible to find great intelligence in 
any form of life other than human; but science 
thinks that life and intelligence must rise and fall 
in recurring cycles, and that the earth has probably 
been ruled by many different forms of life, each of 
which has been blotted out by some cataclysm. 
The Krimlu were a surviving remnant of archaic ages. 

CHAPTER XII 
When Austen Struck 

I LOST little time in the examination of the dead 
creature. The shafts from which it had come 
were but a few hundred yards below, and the 
purple gas was still rolling out of the funnels. I 
did not know when a second monster might follow 
the first. My mind was too much upset by grief 
and terror to be capable of intelligent planning, but 
I knew I wanted to get away from here, and I think 
I had some notion of reaching the northern pass, 
and of getting back to an unburned growth of the 
red vegetation, for I was weak with thirst and hun- 
ger. But all that was very vague. 

I walked around the wells, keeping at a distance ; 
and struck out for the east as fast as my wearied 
limbs could carry me. Soon the cliff was out of 
sight. All about was the desolate, rolling black 
landscape, with the gloomy purple sky overhead. 
My thoughts were as dark and sere as the world. 
Memories of dear old Austen and of lovely Melvar 
were always with me, even when I tried to banish 
the and to think rationally of my position. 

When I had gone perhaps three hours from the 
cliff, and had almost lost my fear of pursuit, I saw 
a great cigar-shaped object of gleaming white on a 
low hill before me. So dulled were my perceptions 
that it was many minutes before I realized that it 
was the rocket-ship in which we had come over 
the Silver Sea. Then, bringing a faint thrill of 
hope, the thought came to me that it was still prob- 
ably in a condition to fly, and that, if I could suc- 
ceed in controlling it, it offered a possible avenue 
of escape from the crater. 

I walked up to the thick metal walls. They 
seemed undamaged by the fire. Of course, they 
were used to withstanding the far higher tempera- 
tures developed during flight. I walked around the 
ship, and was surprised to see that the heavy metal 
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door, which we had left open, had been swung shut. 
Lying against it was the charred skeleton of a man. 
About the bones were woven metal garments and 
crystal armor that I recognized with a shock as 
Naro’s. So, I thought, the fellow had deserted his 
beautiful sister to seek the shelter of the rocket- 
ship, and had fallen a victim to the flames at the 
last moment. 

For a moment, I stared grimly at the remains; 
then, animated by a sudden ray of hope, I sprang 
to the door, pulled it open, and leaped into the ship. 
There, lying on the floor, was the lovely form of 
Melvar. Her clothing was tattered and smeared 
with stains of red and black from the burning 
forest, but she was unharmed. It was almost in- 
credible to me to find her restored. I was half 
afraid that my mind had failed at last, and that she 
was but an illusion. I dropped on my knees beside 
her, and kissed her warm red lips. She stirred a 
little and, still but half awake, put a trustful arm 
about my shoulder. 

“Winfield, I knew you would come,” she whis- 
pered at last. “But where are Naro and Austen?” 

“They will never come,” I said. 

She drew me fiercely toward her, as if to use me 
for a shield against the awful truth. It was some 
time before she was able to talk ; but presently she 
told me how Naro had seen the smoke, and how 
she had thought of seeking shelter from the fire in 
the rocket ship. They had run down the trail we 
had made as they left the ship. The fire had over- 
taken them just as they reached it. The boy had 
carried her the last few yards, had put her through 
the door, and then had been unable to enter him- 
self. But, a hero to the last, a worthy warrior of 
old Astran, he had swung the door shut with his dying 
motion. 

Presently I turned my attention to the ship. The 
marvelous periscope still gave the illusion that the 
bow was transparent. When I moved the little 
control lever, the jets of purple gas rushed out 
again. After a time I had the vessel worked loose 
from its place in the earth. Then, once again, I 
pulled up the little metal knob and pushed it for- 
ward. 

The blackened terrain was colored by the purple 
mist. It was dimmed, blurred, blotted out. We 
shot through the purple cloud and abruptly plunged 
into clear air and blessed sunshine. Melvar stood 
by me, with her arm upon my shoulder. She cried 
out gladly as we came into the light. It was not 
quite noon and the sun was shining very brightly 
into the crater. The crescent Silver Lake was still 
gleaming with the same argent luster, and Astran 
shone like a great gem set in the dark red upland 
beyond. 

Suddenly the clouds of purple mist below were 
thrown up and scattered in a thousand ragged 
streamers. A great blaze of opalescence burst out 
where it had been, A flood of fire ran over the Sil- 
ver Sea. It was a white, milky light like that we 
had seen between the blue crystal globes of the 
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great machine in the chasm. In a moment the 
whole crater was a torn and angry ocean of iri- 
descent flame. The red upland was blotted out, and 
Astran vanished forever. White flames that were 
like the tongues of burning hydrogen that burst 
from exploding suns, flared up behind us. 

Then we heard the sound of the cataclysm — a 
crashing roar like the thunder of a thousand fall- 
ing mountains, as deep, as vast, as awful, as the 
crash of colliding worlds. At the same instant we 
felt the force of the greatest explosion that has 
ever occurred on earth. The rocket shot upward as 
though shot out of a mighty cannon. The blue 
sky darkened about us, and the stars flamed out 
like a million scintillating gems, in incredible 
myriads, gleaming cold and hard against the in- 
finite empty blackness. We had been hurled out of 
the atmosphere and into interplanetary space! 

Austen had struck! The world of the Krimlu 
was no more! The whole Silver Sea had gone off 
in a great explosion. From our ever-rising craft 
we could see the desert spread out around the 
mountain like a vast yellow sea, rimmed on the 
south by a steely blue line that was the ocean. 
The white fire dulled, faded, and was gone as 
quickly as it had flashed up. The crater of the 
Mountain of the Moon was left a wild black ruin 
of jagged, scattered masses of smoking stone. Of 
the Silver Lake, of the red vegetation upon the up- 
land, of brilliant Astran, not a trace was left 1 

The crater was left far behind in the long arch- 
ing flight of the rocket. The white frozen brilliance 
of the stars faded out, the untold glories of the 
solar corona were dimmed, and blue was restored 
to the midnight sky. We were plunging toward 
the desert in the direction of Kanowna. I pulled 
back the lever and used the full force of the rockets 
to check our meteor-like flight until the fuel was 
exhausted. A moment afterward we struck the 
earth. 

We climbed out and left the vessel there on the 
sand. Just as the stars were coming out that night 
we arrived at the headquarters of a great sheep 
ranch. People were very much excited over the 
earthquake. (The shock of the explosion of the 
Silver Lake had been registered at every seismo- 
graphic station in the world.) 

The rancher and his wife cared for us with great 
hospitality, if ill-controlled curiosity. After we had 
had a week of rest, they took us by automobile to 
Kanowna. There I astounded them by rewarding 
their generosity with a magnificent emerald — I still 
had in my pack a half pound or so of jewels that 
Naro had brought me from Astran. 

Melvar ever surprised me with her innocent 
beauty, her grace and poise, with the ease with 
which she learned to face new situations, and to 
meet people. I believe that no one ever suspected 
that she had not had a lifetime of training in the 
best of society. We were married at Kanowna, 
and reached Perth a few days later. 

End 




She wan called a biological chemist and would takd the glands from the operations into 
her laboratory and work on them. When she finished she had a test>tube o£ clear liquid 

called “ampules.” 
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CHAPTER I 
A Woman Protests 

UT CANNOT understand why I was not pro- 
I moted 1” protested the speaker. “I am more 
competent than the man you appointed to 
that position, and you ought to know that I have 
been in full charge of the department during the 
illness of the late occupant.” 

“You were not promoted because you were a 
woman,” replied the man on the opposite side of 
the table. “I am willing to admit that you are ca- 
pable and also that you have been filling the po- 
sition for over a year. But there are certain places 
in this company that have always been filled bj'^ 
men and always will be filled by men. It is the 
policy of the company. We feel that we cannot 
compete with our opponents in business unless 
these places of trust are filled by men. So, you will 
have to be satisfied with an increase in salary, and 
your usual place in the office.” 

The protesting woman flushed angrily as she 
cried : 

“It is not fair to discriminate against me because 
I am a woman !” 

“The question of fairness does not enter into it. 
We are in business to make money. I have been 
elected by the Directors as the President of this 
company. We expect to fnake a profit. The Di- 
rectors believe that certain offices have to be filled 
by men. You have gone up in this company rather 
quickly, but you have reached the limit. If you 
want to stay, we shall be glad to have you, but you 
will have to be content with your present position.” 

There was no doubt about the fact that both the 
president of the company and the most brilliant 
woman who had ever worked for it were thor- 
oughly mad. They were so mad that the interview 
came to an abrupt ending by the woman’s leaving 
the room. 
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DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. table Corona into her 

private office and 

locked the door. Several times during the night 
she sent the watchman out to get her a bite to eat. 
When she finally emerged it was one in the mor- 
ning. During those long hours she had written 
nine letters to nine of her intimate friends — busi- 
ness women all over the United States — and these 
letters she personally mailed from a sub-station, 
sending them registered, receipt required. 

The next morning she was at her desk as usual, 
opening and answering the mail and tending to the 
thousand and one details of the department, many 
of which should have been looked after by the new 
head of that department. However, he had been in 
a poker game that night with other heads of de- 
partments; so he was not able to begin work till 
after his luncheon. When he did arrive at the of- 
fice, he made a great pretense of business and effi- 
cient direction, but as all the work had been done 
by that time, he soon relaxed, and made arrange- 
ments for a golf game. Life, at $30,000 a year, 
looked rather pleasant to him. He had worked 

hard to secure the po- 


A few minutes later, 
when the man realized 
the necessity of keep- 
ing her, he wrote her a 
nice letter to the effect 
that from that time on 
her salary would be 
$15,000 a year instead 
of $12,000, and he sent 
it to her by special 
messenger. He 
thought that the in- 
crease would end all 
the hard feelings. 

The next day Miss 
Martha Belzer seemed 
to be in her usual good 
humor. She was as ca- 
pable as ever, in fact, 
the letters and reports 
that she dictated fairly 
sparkled with intelli- 
gent and shrewd con- 



jx/" HEN a physician-author writes a story 
rr on a biological subject, you may be sure, 
that it will be more than interesting. Only 
during recent years, have the functions of the 
various glands in the htcman body assumed 
a tremendous importance. It seems that the 
glands are responsible for almost everything 
imaginable in our mental and physical rnake- 
up. It is also true, very frequently, that these 
functions can be interfered vnth by altering or 
otherwise influencing the glands. 

It has been known for some time, that ex- 
tracts from various glands can be used as a 
stimulant to the live glands of human beings, 
although the extract has been secured from 
animals or human beings. 

It may be safely said that the wonderful 
field of gland surgery and medicine is as yet 
practically untouched. Some of the most sur- 
prising and far-reaching discoveries will come 
when we know more about them. 

In the present story. Dr. Keller, with his 
usual insight, has wriAen a most original 
story that is as good as it is amazing. And 
incidentally, he has given us a most clever 
O. Henry ending — a climax as surprising as it 
is unique. 



sition, that he now 
held, and, with such a 
capable assistant a s 
Miss Belzer, he did not 
see any reason for kill- 
ing himself with too 
great attention to little 
details that she could 
attend to just as well 
as he. The fact that 
she had taught him all 
that he knew about the 
business of that de- 
partment and that the 
business of the com- 
pany would s u ff e r 
without her services, 
irritated him, but he 
felt that he could for- 
get such unpleasant 
matters. 

The humiliation of 
Martha Belzer was not 
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an isolated one, by any means. Similar occurrences 
were happening every day in the large concerns of 
the United States. During the World War the 
feminine sex had tasted the sweetness of responsi- 
bility with increasing incomes, so that at the close 
of the war they were reluctant to return to their 
former humble positions. Well educated, capable, 
and hard working women were striving to occupy 
positions on a par with men, and the situation had 
become so acute that many corporations had passed 
regulations, strictly limiting the advancement of 
women in their employ. The stand that Aviation 
Consolidated had taken was by no means unique in 
the industrial life of the nation. 

The result had not been a happy one. More and 
more women were preparing themselves for posi- 
tions of trust and large salaries. Every phase of 
business activity, especially those requiring brain 
power, was being handled by the members of the 
fair sex, who, by their constant application to work, 
their ability to look after the smallest details, and 
their one-track minds, were far more capable of 
holding positions of trust than was the average 
business man. 

There were women in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was rumored that a western state was 
preparing to place a female Senator in Washington. 
Several states had elected women as Governors. 
The legal and medical profession were gradually 
surrendering to the demand of the feminine por- 
tion of society for a chance to compete on equal 
terms. Entire banks were officered by women. 
Only in the priesthood had men dared to entirely 
exclude the opposite sex. 

More and more women were refusing to stay in 
the home. It was a common thing for a well-paid 
woman to have bachelor apartments down town 
where her comfort was well cared for by capable 
servants. 

A Rich Man Dies 

W OMEN in positions of responsibility easily 
made from twenty-five to fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. A large number were In business for 
themselves. Naturally, they could not handicap 
themselves with husbands or cripple their earning 
capacity by child-bearing. They had their social 
life. Some married, but retained their maiden 
names, lived on in their own apartments and break- 
fasted or dined with their husbands three times a 
week. 

But, up to the present time, they had only been 
able to nibble at the crusts of finance. No 
woman had been elected to the Presidency of a 
large concern. Not a single one was drawing the 
large salaries, as high as several million a year, paid 
to the big men of industrial America. While the 
brainy women knew that they were as capable as 
men of doing the great things of life, the men, so 
far, had been very careful to see that they did n'ot 
have a chance to show this ability. 


And, so far, there had never been a really rich 
self-made woman in the United States. The few 
wealthy ones had inherited their property and were 
content to leave the directing of it to their hus- 
bands. A few women, mainly those who owned 
their own business, reached the millionaire class, 
but the great wealth of the nation still rested in the 
control of the male sex. And there seemed to be 
no way that it could be taken from them. 

The fact of the matter was that the men of the 
United States who owned the greatest part of the 
wealth of the nation were afraid. They did not 
fear the election of a Democratic president, or a 
change in the tariff, or even a lowering of the im- 
migration bars. What they were afraid of was the 
possibility of feminine control of the great corpora- 
tions of the nation. And they were endeavoring to 
prevent this in the most logical manner that oc- 
curred to them. They believed that the best thing 
was not to allow the women to start securing that 
power. Unless they did start, they would never 
succeed. So, the word passed from the President 
of one great concern to the chief executive of the 
next that under no circumstance^ should a woman 
be promoted to certain positions in these companies, 
and it was the following of this rule that had pre- 
vented Miss Martha Belzer from securing the pro- 
motion which she and everyone else knew that she 
was entitled to. 

Miss Belzer nourished her indignation. 

But she was not the only woman who was re- 
sentful. 

In the hearts of the business women of America 
seethed revolt. 

It was an interesting coincidence that in the 
week following the date of Martha Belzer’s great 
disappointment, Patrick Powers, the richest man in 
America, died. He was not responsible for this oc- 
currence, or for the fact that his only child was a 
daughter. He had lived as long as he could and 
had tried his best to change the destinies of his 
family. But, eventually, the end came, and at his 
bedside was neither kith nor kin save the fifty year 
old daughter, who was single and, to say the least, 
peculiar. 

For some years the rich man had been growing 
more and more obstinate. It had finally become 
an impossibility to do business with him. Efforts 
to influence him, to aid him in arriving at decisions 
only served to make him more hard-headed and 
more stubborn than ever before. As he grew older 
he kept his own council and thanked others to do 
the same. The truth of the matter was that he was 
basically a miser and in his old age developed para- 
noiac ideas that others were trying to rob him of 
his hard-earned wealth. Consequently, he resisted 
all efforts made to influence him in drawing up a 
will and left every cent of his enormous estate to 
his daughter. 

For some weeks she gave no indication as to 
what disposition she intended to make of this prop- 
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erty. Finally, it was learned by several magnates 
that the only thing that she was really acquainted 
with was cash and Government bonds and that she 
intended to sell all of the stocks, bonds and inter- 
ests that her father had owned and that she was 
going to sell them to the highest bidder for cash. 

Patrick Powers had held the controlling interests 
in a dozen of the largest corporations in America. 
The purchaser of these stocks would acquire this 
power. Half a dozen interests had been waiting for 
just this opportunity and were more than willing to 
bid against each other. 

As a commercial event, it was not nearly as spec- 
tacular as it might have been. Miss Patricia Powers 
held it in her home. She invited a dozen financiers 
to attend. The certificates, stocks and bonds were 
actually there, in great brass bound boxes, neatly 
arranged on the parlor floor, and securely guarded 
by a silent group of well-armed private detectives. 
The stock was put up, block after block, and auc- 
tioned off. When a sale was made, the fortunate 
man was asked to come up to the central table and 
deposit a certified check. He carried the package 
of stock back with him for deposit in his own brass 
bound box, to be guarded there by his own private 
detectives. 

The sale lasted several days. The prices secured 
were high. In some instances the shares sold for well 
over the value Powers had set. The auction was con- 
ducted in a quiet, dignified manner, but when it was 
over. Miss Patricia Powers was the owner of over 
three billion dollars worth of certified checks, good for 
gold when presented to the proper banks. 

There was one interesting feature about this sale. 
No one commented on it, even if he did happen to 
notice it. The auctioneer, the clerks, the book-keepers 
who conducted this sale were all women. 

After it was over. Miss Powers went into conference 
— ^with women. 

CHAPTER II 

Taine Gets A Commission 

T AINE, of the Secret Service, was spending a 
few days at home.' He had just returned to 
San Francisco from a rather trying trip to 
New York, where he had rendered great service to 
that city. Always shy, he had refused to set any 
specific value on this service, but the check given 
him was enough to keep him comfortable for the 
rest of his life. As soon as he could do so, he had 
given ten percent to his wife, w'ho was in the habit 
of giving this extra cash to the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of her church. However, the ten percent 
in this Instance was so large that she held back a 
part of it to buy a year’s supply of clothes for her- 
self and her two daughters. She also bought a 
scarf pin for her husband. She was rather proud 
of his appearance, and his refusal to buy himself an 
appropriate scarf pin was a source of much sorrow 
to her. The one that she selected, a large question 
mark of platinum, with an equally large diamond at 


the bottom, seemed singularly appropriate, as she 
remarked to the pastor’s wife, who had accom- 
panied her on this special shopping trip. 

“My husband makes a very fine living, solving 
unusual questions for other people who are too 
stupid to solve those questions for themselves. So, 
this question mark will not only represent his pro- 
fession, but will also serve as an advertisement. 
You know. Dearie, that he draws a regular salary 
from the government, but this is so small that we 
should really suffer were it not for his extras. So 
I think that I could not do better than to buy this 
special pin for him.” 

“But do you think he will wear it? Has he ties 
that will go with it?” 

“Certainly, he will wear it That reminds me. I 
must buy some new ties for him. He thinks my 
selections in such things remarkable. Don’t you 
think red ties with a black polka dot would go well 
with this pin?” 

So, that evening Mrs. Taine presented the pin and 
the six new ties, and her husband kissed her and 
thanked her and put every one of the new ties in a 
special drawer and the pin with the rest of his 
jewelry. He was really a very remarkable man. 
The next morning his daughters observed that he 
wore the black bow tie as usual, and commented 
on it, but he simply said that he was going down 
to the city headquarters and he did not want the 
Chief to think that he had grafted too much in 
New York. His wife was busy cooking waffles 
on the new electric waffle iron, that had a red signal 
to tell when to put the batter in and a blue signal 
to indicate when the waffle was done, so she did not 
notice what kind of a tie he had on. So, blithely 
calling his little black puppy to follow him, Taine 
walked slowly down to Headquarters. 

The day before, the Chief had told him to take 
a week’s vacation. Taine had replied that he would 
do this with pleasure, as the Arbor Vitae hedge 
around his house needed trimming badly. Yet, the 
Chief had sent for him today by special messenger, 
and Taine knew by past experience what that 
meant. Reaching the building that housed the 
Secret Service of the Queen City of the West, Taine 
put the puppy to sleep in one of his overcoat pockets 
and walked in to see what all the trouble was. 

The Chief welcomed him, at the same time apol- 
ogizing for breaking into his vacation. 

“Sorry, Taine, but the Government wants to send 
a man to China, and I made up my mind that you 
were the one to go.” 

“But I do not want to go.” The little man was 
almost indignant as he said it. “The very idea of 
me going to China, when you said I could go off 
duty for a week — the very idea — and my wife just 
giving me a fine scarf pin with a diamond in it and 
six new red neckties with large black polka dots 
in them — the very idea! You know as well as I do 
that a real detective could not wear such ties — in 
China. She will feel disappointed if I do not wear 
them. China? Why, naturally, you had to send 
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for me to go. .1 am about the only man on the force 
that can go to the Orient as a Chinaman and get 
back alive — when is the next boat?” 

“I thought you refused to go.” 

“I ought to. But, if it is something special, I 
guess I had better leave my vacation go for a while. 
I suppose there will be a special bonus of some 
kind — that will make my wife more kindly towards 
the idea of my leaving right away. You see, she 
gets ten percent and that goes to the Missionary 
Society. So, give me the details, and I will go 
home and pack up.” 

“That’s the way to talk. I knew you would go. 
I really do not know what the work is. All I can 
tell you is that I received a wireless from the De- 
partment in Washington, asking me to have my 
best operator report at once to Washington Head- 
quarters for instructions. The wireless specified a 
man who was well acquainted with China, of 
course, I thought of you at once, and I thought you 
would have no objection to going. That New 
York trip gave you some publicity among our pro- 
fession and I am sure that you will get a promo- 
tion if you keep on.” 

Taine stood up and stuck his hand in his over- 
coat pocket. 

“I can tell you what I will get if I have another 
trip like that New York one. I’ll get killed. That 
is what I’ll get. This here little dog I have sleeping 
in my pocket, he and I almost got killed in New 
York. I hate to go to China, Chief. You remem- 
ber the last time I was there I made Ming Foo 
awfully mad at me. Still, my wife won’t like it if 
I continue to ignore her presents, and — did you 
ever see a red tie with big, black polka dots all over 
it? Honest, Chief, I would rather drink tea with 
Ming Foo than wear that kind of a tie down-town 
— might look all right when I was just out clipping 
the hedge, in the back yard. Guess I had better go 
to China. Send a good man up to clean the yard 
and cut the hedge for me, will you ? Do I get trans- 
portation to Washington from you? Suppose I 
have the wife send you a few of those ties? Well, 
the little dog is restless, so, off we go to China — 
if anything happens, see that the Mrs. and the girls 
get the pension and anything else that is due them.” 

So, he put the little black dog down on the floor, 
and the man and the dog trotted off. 

Taine Goes to China 

A S SOON as possible Taine reported to the 
Chief of the Secret Service at Washington. That 
official greeted the San Francisco man as a long 
lost friend. He remembered only too well the 
danger that had threatened New York and the part 
that Taine had played practically single handed in 
destroying that danger. In fact, he had urged 
Taine to sever his connection with the Secret Serv- 
ice of the western city and come to Washington. 
Taine had refused to do this, pleading a long resi- 
dence in the city of the Golden Gate and the fact 


that his wife enjoyed her position as President of 
the Missionary Society. 

“Come right in,” he said to Taine, "we will shut 
the door and start right in to business. Have a 
segar ?” 

“No, thank you. I used to smoke, but I found 
that the tobacco was bad for the delicate enamel of 
my teeth, and once that is destroyed, it is never re- 
placed.” 

The Washington Chief laughed. 

“I remembet hearing about that delieate enamel 
when you were in New York. You had a narrow 
escape there, Taine, but that is nothing new for you. 
I understand you had a good deal of service in 
China. You ought to go into private work. If I 
only had the nerve, we would go into business to- 
gether, but, after a man becomes accustomed to of- 
fice work, it is hard to go on the road again. Do 
you want to go out to China for me?” 

“Not very much. There is a man over there, Ming 
Foo, who is not very friendly torme.” 

“Never heard of him. But you will go?” 

“Guess I shall have to. You see, my wife gave 
me some neckties^ ” 

“Let’s talk about the ties later on. There is a 
peculiar situation over there. About two years ago 
some doctors went over there and started a charity 
hospital. For a while, there was nothing very ex- 
traordinary about it. Then things began to loreak 
loose, and at the present time, affairs are all sixes 
and sevens in that part of China, and no one seems 
to be able to tell what the trouble really is. All 
the doctors in this hospital are women, and the 
State Department, not wanting them killed, asked 
them to come down to the coast and bring their hos- 
pital with them, and these young fools at once re- 
fused. It is a singular fact that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in power in that part of China wants the 
hospital to stay there, and we cannot understand 
why. To complicate matters, a revolutionary partj' 
is trying to capture the city — and swears that it 
will control this hospital. Everybody seems to 
want the hospital to stay there, yet, they all are 
fighting among themselves in regard to it. Mean- 
time, the young fools are operating day and night 
and seem to have all the work to do that they can 
handle.” 

Taine looked annoyed, 

“I can see it all now,” he sighed. "You want me 
to dress up like a Chink and go over there and be 
operated on so you can find what those girls are 
really up to.” 

“That is it exactly.” 

“And if I take my black dog over with me, I get 
operated on and he gets into the stew. You better 
send a real Chink over. Chief. I can give you the 
names of a few good ones out home. They would 
not mind being operated on by a white girl. Per- 
sonally, I object. I have too great an imagina- 
tion.” 

“But they would not operate on your imagina- 
tion.” 
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“I know but I just don’t want to go. Every time, 
I mix up with women I get into trouble.” 

The Chief paid no attention to him. 

“You can get your letters of credit and other cre- 
dentials fixed up today. You have unlimited funds 
at your control. The only thing you are not strong 
in is our support. Of course, we will help you all 
you will let us — up to a certain point — but that is a 
wild country — lots of bandits. If anything goes 
wrong, we will take care of your family. I have 
a lot of recommendations in this envelope. This 
evening we will put you on board the Mayflower 
and transfer you later on to one of our cruisers 
that we are sending to China for just one purpose — 
and that is to carry you. Only a few know who 
you are and just two of us know why you are going 
on that cruiser. The Captain will see that you are 
royally entertained. Can you arrange to leave to- 
night ?” 

Taine thought of those six red neckties with the 
black polka dots he thought of Ming Foo, wait- 
ing to kill him in a very honorable way he re- 

membered that he always became seasick, never 

really liked the ocean and, after thinking of all 

these thing, he sighed, as he replied, 

“Guess I might as well go. Send a Chink from 
the department over with me so I can practice talk- 
ing the language on the voyage. I used to do 
rather well at it, but since my teeth went bad, I 
may have trouble. You look after the family. 
Chief, if I don’t come back — tell my wife that my 
last request was to have those neckties distributed 
among my friends — and you can have the diamond 
scarf-pin. You would like it. Chief.” 

Under the friendly nonsense and banter was a 
strange air of constraint, for both men realized that 
there was danger on the other side of the world, 
danger, and perhaps death for the little operator 
from San Francisco. 

CHAPTER III 

Taine Returns with a Tale 

E xactly six months and three days later 
Taine silently re-entered the private office 
of the Chief of the Government Secret 
Service. He looked about as healthy as when he 
left, though, perhaps, he was underweight. Dur- 
ing those six months and three days he had not sent 
a single work of a report. He had simply gone to 
China, disappeared, and reappeared in Washington 
in due course of time. The Chief was delighted to 
see him, for more reasons than one. He was also 
almost bursting with curiosity as to what had 
actually happened. Enthusiastically greeting 
Taine, he demanded an immediate report. 

Before answering, Taine took a little black dog 
out of his pocket and put him down on the floor. 
The Washington man looked at the dog in aston- 
ishment, 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you still have 
that dog?” 


Taine shook his head in a peculiar gesture of sor- 
row and amusement, 

“No. This is the same breed of dog, only this is 
a she dog. That little dog I took to China looked 
just like this dog, but that dog was a he dog. I got 
into a place where the men were not very popular ; 
so, I had to change dogs.” 

“If you were anyone else, I would say you had 
gone insane !” 

“I know, but facts are facts. Part of the trip 
was dull and then parts were lively. All my life 
the women have kept me busy and they did not 
miss it this time. However, I settled with Ming 
Foo. He will not bother me anymore. That was 
one of the satisfactory parts of the trip. In fact, 
I helped operate on him.” 

The Washington Chief forced Taine down into 
an easy chair. He pulled an automatic out of a 
drawer and pointed it at Taine, 

“You tell me what happened, and if you leave out 
anything of interest, I am going to shoot you.” 

“Don’t shoot. Chief. You might hurt the deli- 
cate enamel of my teeth. Well, I arrived in Shang- 
hai, and wandered around the country and finally 
came to the city where these girls were operating. 
I was disguised as a Priest for a while, and then 
later on I dressed up as a flower girl — I suppose 
you know what they are in China. Well, when I 
came near the hospital, I put a lot of my cash into 
real jewelry and hired a lot of Chinks to chase me 
into the compound of the hospital. It looked just 
like a scene from the movies. There was the poor 
girl running as fast as she could from the China- 
men who wanted to capture her and ruin her life in 
an opium den, and just in time the Marines dashed 
out through the opening gate and the girl just man- 
aged to get inside in time. They led me to the 
Captain of the Marines, and I told him my story, 
how I was really a rich man’s daughter but run 
away from home because my father wanted me to 
marry an old man that had three wives already. 
Then this Marine, filled with pity, took me in to 
see the Chief Surgeon, and I told her the same story, 
only I proved it to her by showing her my jewels, 
and I told her that I learned to speak English in 
London, having had ideas of becoming a doctor, 
but my father brought me home before I could com- 
plete my education. Naturally, she and the other 
lady doctors were very sympathetic and they prom- 
ised to keep me, and perhaps after a while I could 
work in the operating room as an orderly. That 
looked like a hard life, because, even though I have 
a very soft white beard, it meant shaving three 
times a day, but the only way I saw to get in there 
and find out what was going on was to go in as a 
woman. They were all females except the Marines. 

“It was a peculiar situation. The Marines were 
guarding the hospital and the Government was 
guarding the hospital, and outside the city the 
bandits were guarding the hospital, and everybody 
was trying to capture the hospital so, he could run 
it better and protect it more efficiently. It looked 
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like a peculiar state of affairs, and I was there over 
a month before I could make anything out of it. 

"We were just as busy as could be. They had 
five doctors there, and they just kept a regular line 
of patients going into that operating room. I never 
saw a lot of Chinamen that were so anxious to be 
operated on. Finally, I tumbled to it. Those girls 
were paying the Chinks for the operations. Every 
Chinaman got a hundred dollars in gold when he 
left the hospital, and all h!s hospital expenses 
thrown In. But just as soon as he left the hospital, 
the High Mogul of the city picked fifty dollars of 
that gold and^the Little Mogul took another twenty- 
five ; so, all the poor devil who was operated on got 
out of it was a little twenty-five. But that was a 
fortune to most of them, and there was always a 
long line waiting for a chance to get in. As far as 
the Government was concerned and also the lesser 
officials, it was a sweet piece of graft, and there is 
no telling how many of them divided that gold. 
That was the reason why they wanted that hospital 
to stay there. And that was the reason the bandits 
wanted to capture the city. There was just a steady 
stream of gold going out of that operating room, 
and whoever held the city could grab a big piece 
of it. The Marines were there to see that nothing 
stopped those girls from operating; so, they did 
not care who was in power, so long as the supply of 
Chinamen held out. 

“Of course, I am acquainted with women, being 
a married man with two daughters, to say nothing 
of the third one who is married and whose clothes 
are bought by another man — so, you might say I 
know a little about females. But I never in all my 
life saw women like those Doctors. They just did 
two things besides eating and sleeping. They 
operated on those Chinamen and talked about equal 
rights for women. To listen to them talk, you 
would think that man was just a worm and that 
their chief delight was to step on him. They even 
seemed to take a great pleasure in their operating 
— brag about it — the different doctors would boast 
as to the number of Chinks they had operated on. 

Strange Happenings 

BECAME a great favorite with them. In fact, 

4 > some of those lady doctors became quite fond 
of me. Of course, you must not let on to my wife 
about that — she would not understand — but those 
women doctors sure did like me, and thinking all 
the time I was a little Chinese girl ; they thought I 
was cute — and I let them think so — and I studied 
hard and, by and by, they let me sort of help with 
the operations. 

“There was one of those girls, she was a chemist 
of some kind. I suppose she might be called a 
biological chemist. Anyway, she did not have any- 
thing to do with the operating, but she would take 
the glands into her laboratory and work with them. 
I used to go in and see her work — she liked me — I 
taught her to say some words in Chinese — and 
when she finished with her work, she would have 


a little clear liquid that she called ampules which 
she put into glass tubes. It must have been deli- 
cate work, because there were whole parts of it 
that she said could not be trusted to anyone else. 
Every week or so a special agent of the Express 
Company came out from Shanghai with an army 
of Chinese soldiers to guard him, and he would take 
a box of these little ampules for shipment to some 
place in Paris. Of course, all this cost a lot of 
money, but those girls seemed to have enough and 
to spare. Someone is putting up a world of gold 
on this proposition. 

“I did not have any textbooks and, to be sure, 
the Doctors were close-mouthed about it all, and 
the chemist, she was even worse than the Doctors. 
But the way I figured it out, those girls were cut- 
ting something out of those chinks and making 
some kind of a medicine out of it and shipping it 
to Paris, and it must have been awfully valuable, 
judging from the cash they were getting and spend- 
ing. Every operation cost a hundred, to say noth- 
ing of the cost of running the hospital and taking 
care of the patients till they were able to leave, and 
besides that, there must have been over a million 
spent to soothe the really big people in China — 
perhaps several million or more. 

“Of course, they got the money from somewhere 
— ^gold in that amount does not grow on bushes — 
but where they got it from is not as interesting to 
me as what they were doing it for, and why there 
were only women in it. Perhaps it was some kind 
of beauty culture treatment — you know women in 
Paris and New York will pay anything to be made 
good-looking. 

“But I do not believe it was beauty they were 
after. I helped, at the last of my stay there, with a 
few of the operations, and I do not think they were 
after beauty. It must be something different from 
that — anyway, I finally got the best of Ming Foo. 
I do not think he will bother me anymore. You 
know you gave me unlimited credit; well, I spent 
some of it in bribery, and the first thing Ming Foo 
knew he had been drugged by some of his men and 
brought to the hospital. He was a big, handsome 
brute, and the doctors thought he was one of the 
finest specimens they had found. They liked his 
heavy beard ; most of the chinks did not have so 
very much hair on their faces; so, they did a 
bilateral operation on him — most of them they just 
operated on one side, and when Ming Foo came out 
of the ether and finally recovered from his dope to 
realize what had happened to him, he was real pro- 
voked — we had to keep him tied down for a while, 
and even the fact that they gave him two hundred 
dollars instead of one hundred did not seem to re- 
lieve his feelings. Finally, he became so raw in 
his actions that the Marines had to kick him out of 
the hospital. He had his men attack the city the 
next week, and it looked for a while as though he 
was going to get us, marines or no marines, but 
they finally drove him off. I think he recognized 
me as he was dragged out of the hospital by the 
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marines ; at least, he said some horrible language to 
me — but I think the operation took away a lot of 
his pep. 

“It was soon after that that the hospital broke 
up. The last night I was there I managed to see 
the records. They must have done a lot of those 
operations. It seems that they had been working 
night and day for months. Anyway, they quit. 
The hospital was turned over to the Government 
as a present, and the girls all went to Shanghai. I 
gave some of the doctors presents of my jewelry. 
They were sort of keen about jewelry, even if they 
were ranting all the time about the equality of the 
sexes. Then I left the country by the quickest 
route and came back by way of Europe. I spent a 
little time in Paris ; in fact, I grew a little beard 
on my way back — I was so tired of shaving three 
times a day that it was a relief not to have to shave 
at all. But I suppose I will have to cut it off before 
I go west ; my wife likes a smooth-shaven husband, 
and, of course, you know, I am a married man, 
very much of a married man, though I feel that I 
have almost forgotten the fact for a minute or two 
during the last half year.” 

The Chief of the Secret Service of the United 
States slowly replaced his revolver in the desk, as 
he sighed, 

“You are a remarkable operator, Taine. I do 
not know of anyone just like you. You are so pe- 
culiarly matter of fact. You either have no nerves 
or you are too dumb to know what danger is. You 
go over to China and lead that life for a half year 
— you impersonate a rich Chinese girl ; you even 
go right into that hospital and finally help them 
operate on your most dangerous enemy in that 
heluva land, and then you come back and tell about 
it all just as the average man would tell about a 
trip to Coney Island. You tell me all about it — 
about those girls, as you call them, and you do not 
even intimate that your curiosity was aroused. 
Personally, I am a rather self-possessed man, but I 
had all I could do to keep from interrupting you. 
What were they doing it for? Where did they get 
all that money? Who was in back of it? And, 
by the Seven Sacred Beasts ! what did they cut out 
of those poor chinks? You calmly sit there and 
tell all about it, and you have not told me a single 
thing I want to know except that the girls are gone 
and the hospital is being run by men and that they 
sent some kind of dope to Paris in bottles. ’Pon 
my word, man, have you no imagination? No cu- 
riosity? What did you come back for before you 
learned the whole story. Something big there. 
You might become famous ! And you sit there and 
tell about giving jewelry to women. Bah! You 
ought to be kicked off the force.” 

“I wish I were,” sighed Taine. “This little 
female dog looks like my old buddy, but she is not 
half as bright as he was. That’s the way with all 
the women. You ought to have heard the doctors 
talk in that hospital. Do you know something? I 
believe there is a secret society of women, some- 


thing like the Masons. I could sort of feel it, but 
I have not a single fact to prove it. Now, if there 
was stich a society, that might account for part of 
it. I believe that I just nibbled at one corner of a 
Brazil nut — like a blooming mouse. It is bigger 
than we think. Chief; something is going on, and 
that hospital was just a little piece of it. Now, in 
regard to the operation : I learned a little about that 
in Paris. What those girls did was to perform an 
operation called gonadectomy.” 

The Chief turned red, 

“You think you’re smart, don’t you. Springing a 
new word like that on a man, just to show how 
smart you are. What did they do to those men? 
You tell me or I will have a stroke of apoplexy.” 

“Don’t get excited. Chief,” replied Taine, as he 
put the little black dog back in his pocket. “You 
would not believe me if I told you — you would not 
believe half of it, not even a little bit of it. If I 
told you all that I really think about this, you 
would accuse me of having become an opium 
smoker. I had that happen to me once. Remember 
when the Circle Internationale exploded? Well, I 
started in one night to tell my Chief out in San 
Francisco about it, and before I got half way 
through he called me a liar. I don’t want you to 
do that. Here is a written report and the vouchers 
for my expenses. Of course, I had to spend some 
money, but I think it will be worth it to somebody. 
In fact, I think that you are going to call me back 
to Washington before long, and perhaps when you 
do I will nibble a little more at that same nut; 
maybe we shall find it rather rotten. Some of my 
imaginations about that affair are certainly pecu- 
liar. Oh I I forgot to tell you. There is a new 
College for Women in the suburbs of Paris. Very 
exclusive, and all that sort of thing. They tell me 
a lot of American women have been going there for 
the last two years. Same kind of a finishing 
school. Women come and go, and there is a high 
wall around the whole property. No men admitted. 
Does that sound peculiar to you? Sort of like a 
Convent. Now, just one thing more. Chief. Those 
girls in China were shipping all that dope in the 
little glass bottles to that address in Paris. That 
is why I looked it up. That is about the only 
reason I had for going to Paris. Does that mean 
anything to you? You think about it for a while. 
Use your imagination.” 

CHAPTER IV 
A Silent Revolution 

P erhaps something might have come out of 
Taine’s trip to China at once had it not been 
predestined otherwise. The Washington 
Chief read the lengthy report that night and made 
up his mind that something ought to be done about 
it. But then that very night trouble broke loose 
from the I. W. W., and for the next six weeks every 
government operator was busy, and, as a result, the ’ 
report that Taine made was lost sight of. When 
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it was remembered, its importance was underesti- 
mated, and many valuable months passed. 

Slowly the masculine minds of America, the great 
Captains of Industry, became worried over a pe- 
culiar state of affairs. The control of many of the 
leading companies of the nation was passing over 
into the hands of a new financial group. Many of 
the banks were being directed by members of the 
same group. Already they had charge of a great 
Trans-Continental railroad. Aviation Consolidated 
was slowly coming under their power, and even 
Radio and Television Associated Companies, one of 
the wealthiest of all the new financial giants, was 
being undermined by their active efforts to secure 
fifty per cent of the Directorate. 

It had just been a few years when the entire 
charge of these basic industries had been securely 
in the hands of men between forty-five and seventy, 
big, two-fisted, go-getters, who knew what they 
wanted, were willing to pay the price, and who 
never ceased fighting till they won their objective. 
Most of them were college gp-aduates, many of 
them had been, in their undergraduate days, great 
athletes. Every one of them, even the old men, 
still loved the open air, golf, and some of them still 
hoped to live in Paris when they died. 

It took them a long time to realize that anything 
out of the usual was taking place. Even after they 
realized it and began to resent it, they were uncer- 
tain as to the proper action to take. They were 
big men, but, after all, it took big men to look at a 
great sociological movement, from a national stand- 
point; and this thing that was happening was af- 
fecting the entire nation. 

It was something that was slowly, insidiously, 
pervading the business life of every State. For 
some reason, it was hard to analyze, difficult to 
comprehend ; but there was no problem in realizing 
that the economic supremacy of the giant group of 
go-getters was being directly challenged. 

After all, it was not the fact that their rule was 
being contested by a new group that bothered them. 
Had it been just that, they would have been willing 
to effect some kind of a working compromise and 
divide the spoils. It was the personality of their 
opponents that aroused their ire and constant re- 
sentment. 

In the first place, the new leaders were young 
men who were hard workers and did not seem to 
know the value of recreation. They simply seemed 
determined to drive themselves and all the sub- 
ordinates under them till the day’s work was done 
and a good part of the next day’s work done in 
addition. They were not only hard workers, but 
they were efficient, and when they started in to ac- 
complish a task, they usually stayed at it till they 
won out. Of course, the go-getters, the old timers, 
had the same determination, but the old men used 
clubs and bludgeons to accomplish their purpose, 
and all these young men were smooth ; and when 
they won a financial victory, they did so before 
their opponents realized what was happening to 


them. They were smooth, suave, and remarkably 
clever. 

Another irritating quality was their ability to 
dress well. The old timers spent a lot of money on 
their clothes, but, for some reason, they never 
looked well dressed, while these younger men had 
the peculiar ability of always being just a little 
ahead of the prevailing masculine fashion. It was 
not long before the tailors had to admit that they 
were being dictated to and that these youthful 
financiers were really telling the tailors what the 
styles of the next six months would be. Their 
clothing was masculine, but, at the same time, it had 
a dash of color to it, a peculiar something that was 
different. When one of this group walked down 
Fifth Avenue, his general appearance was such as 
to make passing women, and men also, turn to look 
again at him. 

Without exception, they were well groomed, took 
wonderful care of themselves, shaved twice daily, 
and avoided, in every way, the breath of scandal. 
In a quiet way, they participated in all forms of 
civic improvements, and it seemed that everything 
that they had a hand in succeeded. They seemed 
to carry around them an atmosphere of success. 
They seemed to have resources to begin with, and, 
without exception, they all appeared able to make 
money. 

Socially, they did not fraternize with Ihe old 
timers. They made no effort to join the ancient 
clubs that had always been considered the heights 
of fame. Instead, they established, in every large 
city, clubs of their own, which, for exclusiveness 
and fashionableness, seemed in every way to com- 
pletely eclipse the established social centers of the 
rich men of the land. It was this very exclusive- 
ness, this tendency to act as though they considered 
themselves better in some way, that worried the 
older men. Why the young upstarts would not 
even accept their invitations to play golf with 
them ! 

And, finally, affairs reached such a point that 
something had to be done, politics became upset. 
The Millionaires’ Club in the Senate at Washington 
was invaded. And, eventually, one of those sleek 
young men actually had the nerve to suggest that 
he run for President, and advanced many excellent 
reasons why he should be permitted to do so. With 
that the battle was on! 

Yet, even then, no one seemed to have a clear 
idea of what all the stifled excitement was about. 
It was all very well to whisper, but what was the 
use of either whispering or shouting, when there 
was really nothing to say? Besides, there were 
just a lot of people who were not backward in stat- 
ing that the country might be better off in the 
control of these younger men, and it was all the 
more credit to them if they were a little particular 
in their dress and reserved in their manner. At 
least they were hard workers and could almost al- 
ways be found in their offices instead of being “in 
conference” or out on the golf links. 
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More Mysteries for Taine 

T ‘HE old business group became uneasy; then 
they became more uneasy. They finally reached 
the point at which they actually grew nervous. 
There had been several raids on Wall Street, gi- 
gantic, underground attacks on the multi-mil- 
lionaires, that increased their anxiety. And finally, 
they decided that something must be done about it. 
They had conferences and special investigations, 
and nothing happened ; they were just as ignorant, 
just as much at sea as they ever had been. Then 
one day, in utter desperation, one of the big men 
of the group (a man so big that he sat with a few 
others in a back room in a hotel and sent word to 
a Republican Convention whom they should nomi- 
nate for president) went to Washington, saw the 
President, and secured from him a written and 
signed order to the effect that the Secret Service 
Department should render such aid as was in their 
power. 

Naturally, the rich man saw the Chief of the 
Secret Service. 

After listening to the story of the man from 
New York, the Chief secretly thought that he was 
listening to a paranoiac chaser of moon-beams. 

“I really do not know what you want my depart- 
ment to do, Mr. Johnson,” he finally answered. “It 
seems that you are afraid of something and yet 
cannot give me any definite idea of what it is. Cer- 
tainly you do not fear these men in a business sense. 
Our department cannot protect you against su- 
perior brains of financial opponents. This is a free 
country. And, with the past success of the group 
that you represent, you certainly ought to feel com- 
petent to deal with them on the stock exchange.” 

That kind of an answer made Johnson mad. He 
was not accustomed to it. Yet, at the same time, 
he realized that it was a well-deserved criticism. 
He started to answer it, stuttered, stopped, started 
again, and finally blurted out, 

“One of the things that makes us so tarnation 
mad is the fact that those upstarts are playing 
bridge all the time, and when we ask them to join 
us in a real he-man’s game, like golf, they always 
cut us cold — say they are too busy. Yet, they have 
the crust to put up a twenty-five million dollar club- 
house, the finest in New York, and call it the Bridge 
Club, and, so far, not one of the men that I know 
has been invited to join.” 

“Now that,” replied the Chief, “is real news. If 
you only had a dozen more facts like that, we might 
have some idea of what the trouble was.” 

“Well, I am no detective. I thought that was 
your business.” 

“It is; but, at the same time, we have to have 
something to start with. We cannot raid the big- 
gest private club in New York just because some 
of you gentlemen are sore because you are not in- 
vited to join.” 

"We don’t want to join them, but, all the same, 
the way they act makes us sore. Pretending they 
are so much better than we are. Won’t join us in 


any of our deals — just won’t have anything to do 
with us — and all the time trying to knife us, secure 
control of our corporations — why, they even think 
they should have a voice in who is to be President.” 

The more Johnson talked, the more positive the 
Secret Service Chief was that the New Yorker was 
simply sore and trying to secure revenge for fancied 
slights or actual financial losses. The Chief was a 
busy man, and had all he could do with counter- 
feiters and patriotic citizens who were trying to 
smuggle jewelry into the country. At the same 
time, he was a politician. He knew that this man 
could not be handled brusquely. So, he shut his 
eyes, leaned back in his chair, and passed into an 
attitude of deep thought. Meantime, the money- 
king savagely chewed his pipe stem. 

“I think that the best thing to do,” finally an- 
nounced the Chief, “is for you to go out to San 
Francisco and see Tains, a detective connected with 
the Department out there. I will give you a letter 
to his Chief that will help you. He is a wonderful 
man, a real detective, and he has imagination.” 

“Why not have him come to New York and see 
me?” 

“I do not think he would do that. He won’t 
work for you at all unless he really wants to. He 
is temperamental. Yes! That is the thing for you 
to do. If Taine wants to, he will get to the bottom 
of this mystery.” 

Johnson slowly shook himself out of the chair, 

“Guess I will go. Some one has to get to the 
bottom of it, or those up-start, bridge-playing fools 
will take our clothes away from us. Write your 
letter, and I will get the next train west. Wish I 
could travel in a plane, but I am too old for it. 

CHAPTER V 
A Ring Turns Up 

F or a few years Taine had been having the 
time of his life. That meant hunting a few 
murderers of the common variety, running 
down some opium importations, and even doing a 
little political work on the side. His monthly salary 
was not large, but he had some extra cash in the 
bank, and his living expenses were not great. Three 
years had passed since his trip to China. Life had 
become very ordinary, almost commonplace. He 
was nearly on the point of believing that not much 
could happen. Then, within a week, a number of 
unusual circumstances called his attention to the 
fact that there were several lines of investigation 
that needed a real detective to work on them. Se- 
cretly, Taine thought that he was a great man; in 
fact, he believed that he was as good a detective as 
there was in America ; at times he even went beyond 
that and included England and the Continent. 

What happened was this : A little fire destroyed 
the Presbyterian Church and parsonage that was 
the delight and religious consolation of his wife. 
Immediate plans were made for their rebuilding, 
but the heavy part of this financial burden would 
fall on the Missionary Society, of which Mrs. Taine 
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had been president for many years. She felt that 
she should lead in raising the money. She always 
gave the ten percent of her husband’s income, but 
for the last few years this had not amounted to 
very much. So, after spending an afternoon with 
the building committee, she calmly told her hus* 
band that she would just have to give the Society 
one hundred thousand dollars or resign from the 
presidency. She even cried a little, and the little 
black female dog howled, and the daughters were 
sure that papa had done something horrible. Taine 
told his wife to go ahead with her plans, for, after 
all, one hundred thousand was ten percent of only 
one million and he could earn that in no time. Then 
he took an old envelope out of his pocket and a 
stub of a pencil and figured out that he was worth, 
including real estate and insurance, exactly eleven 
thousand dollars. The next day he wore a troubled 
look. 

That look was deepened by the news that his 
wife had fainted while washing dishes. She was 
nearing the thirty-ninth year, but on the three pre- 
vious times that she had fainted, washing dishes, 
she had later on presented her adoring husband 
with a girl baby. Taine had three daughters and 
was not sure that he wanted any more. So, he 
rushed home (his wife was all right when he ar- 
rived) and insisted that she go at once and see a 
doctor. 

That night all she coufd talk about was the New 
Doctor that she had called on. He was such a per- 
fect gentleman, so kind and sympathetic, and had 
such a sympathetic understanding of her difficulties. 
There was no addition to the family in sight, but 
the Doctor had told her that for a few years she 
would be in a nervous state and should be careful 
not to be disappointed in any way. He had said 
that if her husband really loved her, he would see 
that every desire of her life was granted. Taine 
promised her that he would see to it that this was 
the case, and silently he promised himself that he 
would see this wonderful physician and give him a 
pointer or two as to how to handle women. 

He called on the physician that evening, and 
guve, as his excuse, a troublesome cough. He 
found Dr. Williamson all that Mrs. Taine had pic- 
tured him — and he found something else. As the 
Doctor took his history, and later on, as he per- 
cussed Taine’s chest, the detective saw a rather old 
Chinese ring on the left hand little finger. He 
thought that he knew that ring. He was sure that 
he had seen it somewhere; in an odd way he was 
also sure that he had seen Dr. Williamson before. 
All that night he tried to connect the ring and the 
man and the past, and, when morning came, the so- 
lution came with it. That ring was one of the 
pieces of jewelry that he had carried with him into 
the Chinese hospital. He had given it to one of the 
Doctors, and, now, that he concentrated on it, he 
realized that the lady Doctor in China and Dr. Wil- 
liamson were very much alike 


Only the one was a woman and the other was a 
man. 

They looked enough alike to be brother and sister. 

Perhaps that was the solution. 

Or perhaps it was not the same ring after all ! 

The next day one of the operators started to joke 
with him in the office. 

“Nothing singular about all your children being 
girls, Taine. You were just a little ahead of the 
fashion. Did you see the report from the National 
Department of Vital Statistics? Last year there 
were three times as many girls as boys born in the 
United States. They are not shouting about it, but 
they are doing all they can to find the reason. If 
that keeps up for a few years, this will be a sure- 
enough female country.’’ 

“Well,” replied Taine. “There must be some 
reason for it. Everything has to have a reason. 
Now, we had these three girls because my wife is 
partial to girls, and I guess they are easier to r^ise 
than boys are. Of course, three girls to one boy is 

all wrong. If that keeps on well, I guess I will 

go out and find some more opium 1” 

And that very evening Taine read in the papers 
about another raid on Wall Street. It seems that 
Johnson had been away from the Stock Exchange 
for a few days and his enemies had taken advantage 
of his absence, Taine read that item out loud to 
his wife, and even when he was reading it, one of 
the daughters answered the doorbell and in walked 
Johnson of New York. He introduced himself, he 
shook hands with the detective and with Mrs. 
Taine and with the Misses Taine. He acted like a 
god, condescending to visit a human habitation, 
and determined to make the humans like him. 

“Have a cigar, Mr. Taine? I presume your wife 
will excuse us if we smoke?” 

“Thanks, but I do not smoke,” the detective re- 
plied. “Long ago I found that the nicotine was 
bad for the delicate enamel of the teeth, and once 
that is' destroyed, the teeth soon follow. Now, you 
go ahead and smoke all you want to, because Mrs. 
Taine has no objections to it. Girls, you had better 
go to the nursery and study your lessons. Mr. 
Johnson may have something to say to us pri- 
vately." 

“I want to talk to you privately, Mr. Taine, if 
your wife will excuse you?” 

“Oh! You can talk in front of my wife. Es- 
pecially if it is professional business. She is really 
very wonderful in offering suggestions. In fact, 
she is my chief inspiration. More than once I have 
left home and gone to the far off places of the earth 
for more than a year at a time, and she was my 
only inspiration to do so. So, go ahead with your 
problem.” 

Johnson looked at the little man sitting on the 
worn haircloth sofa. He shook his head doubtfully, 

“The Chief in Washington said you were the only 
man that would be able to help me. I guess he 
made a mistake. I am afraid that the problem is 
too enormous for you.” 
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Mrs. Taine looked up from her sewing, 

“You say that because you do not know my hus- 
band’s ability.” 

“As a matter of fact,” added Taine, “in my best 
moments I feel that no one fully understands what 
I am capable of. 1 am small, weigh about one 
hundred pounds, and, yet, you can believe me or 
not, there are times when I seem to be inspired, 
endowed with superhuman power. I had a medium 
tell me once that I was a dual personality, and, of 
course, if that is true, it is a very wonderful asset. 
I think, if I might be bold enough to advise you, 
Mr. Johnson, that you can accept me as being just 
as capable as the Washington Chief says I am. 
Now tell me your troubles?” 

Taine Gets A Commission 

J OHNSON surrendered. For over an hour he 
poured out his story, which grew more and more 
bitter as he recited it. Taine acted most of the 
time as though he were asleep, but Mrs. Taine 
listened with the most intent expression. Finally, 
she could not contain herself any longer, 

“Why, those mean men !” she exclaimed. “They 
act just like a lot of catty women." 

Taine stiffened in his chair, and began to breathe 
a little fast. Finally, Johnson finished. The little 
detective sighed deeply, 

“I can help you. Sir, but it is going to be a rather 
dangerous affair. There is all the evidence of a big 
things happening, and when big things happen, 
human life does not count for much, especially not 
the life of a human such as I am. They would kill 
me just as they would squash a potato bug. But 
I will go into it and give you a report when I finish, 
and I won’t stop till I am either through or dead.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have a clue?” 
demanded Johnson. 

“There are a lot of scattered threads. If I told 
you what each one was, you would not believe me. 
I believe I see something. Enough to make me 
want to investigate. I will begin at once, just as 
soon as you show your good faith by paying me 
one-half of my fee ; the other half can be paid when 
I make my final report.” 

Johnson smiled. He saw the threadbare furnh 
ture, the “GOD BLESS OUR HOME” and “A 
GOOD WIFE IS THE NOBLEST WORK OF 
GOD” signs on the wall, and without hesitancy, he 
pulled out his checkbook and fountain pen and 
said smilingly, 

“How much?” 

“One million dollars for the first payment,” and 
Taine said it without blinking an eyelash. His 
wife sank back in her chair and closed her eyes. 
Johnson looked at the man in front of him. Sud- 
denly the New Yorker smiled, 

“I will write it at once. Any man that can do 

that to Johnson can get away with murder. Here 

is the check. If you ever make your mind up to go 
into business in New York, you come and see me. 
I would rather have you as a partner than an 


enemy. Now, get busy. I must get back to New 
York. They are raising Cain with the stock market 
in my absence. Goodnight, Taine! Good-night, 
Mrs. Taine! I congratulate you on your having 
such a husband,” and he was out of the house before 
they could realize it. 

“You are wonderful, dear,” whispered Mrs. Taine. 
“Now, I can stay in as president of the Missionary 
Society. Won’t we be proud to see the new church 
that was built so largely through your efforts?” 

Taine refused to smile, as he replied, 

“You save enough out of that hundred thousand 
to put in a Memorial Tablet for your departed hus- 
band, because I have an uneasy feeling that when I 
finish this, it will finish me. I am sure enough 
scared of those people.” 

“But you always have been able to take care of 
yourself?” 

“Yes so far ^but then I always had men to 

work against.” 

“But I thought Mr. Johnson said these were 
men?” 

“Yes that is what he said ” 

The next day Taine left San Francisco. He did 
not even take the little black dog with him. 

CHAPTER VI 
Taine Goes to Work 

T here was no doubt as to the exclusiveness 
of the Bridge Club of New York city. It was 
rumored to have cost twenty-five million but 
that, no doubt, was an exaggeration. It was said 
to be very elegant in all of its furnishings, and that 
also was open to question, for no one except the 
members ever entered its doors, and they were 
rather shy about whom they invited to go with them 
as guests. Rumor said that it was really the head- 
quarters of the new business group, that the name 
was just a cover for other more formidable activi- 
ties, but no one could either prove or disprove this. 

It had been built rapidly but soundly. Its walls 
were thick and sound-proof; even the best of in- 
ventors would have encountered the greatest diffi- 
culties in detecting the sounds originating in some 
of those rooms. The problem of finding out what 
was happening in that building was thoroughly 
discussed in Washington between Taine and some 
other interested gentlemen, and it was finally de- 
cided that the only way to secure this informa- 
tion was to go in and secure it; and this was more 
easily said than done. 

Taine had all kinds of ideas. Some he talked 
about freely with anyone that would listen to him. 
Others he whispered to himself at the dead of mid- 
night in his bed, and some of them he did not even 
dare to whisper. After the conference in Wash- 
ington, he decided that the only way to do a thing 
was to do it ; so, he started in to do it in the only 
way that seemed practical to him. A thousand 
wild, foolish plans occurred to him, but always he 
came back to the same idea — the only way to find 
put what was going on in the Bridge Club was to 
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go inside and find out. He was confident that the so- 
lution to the entire problem was inside that build- 
ing — in combination with what was inside of his 
brain. 

Careful investigation in New York disclosed one 
thing. Every servant working in the Bridge Club 
was a carefully selected, highly intelligent person. 
The next interesting thing was that all of the em- 
ployees were women. That was so very opposite 
to the rule that, in itself, it constituted a very in- 
teresting fact. Here was a club of men, highly 
moral, very rich and sedate business men, many of 
whom li/ed at the Club, and all of the servants 
were women! 

Taine had been a woman in China. He did not 
like it very much — this idea of masquerading as one 
of the opposite sex — but he had done it and he 
could do it again. For a few days he just watched 
the women come and go through the back entrance 
of the Club. Finally, he selected one who looked 
just a little like Taine, about the same height and 
age, and this little woman had red hair. The de- 
tective studied her on the street, in the subway and 
finally in her boarding house. By the end of a 
week he had a very accurate idea of her habits. 
Then he secured a room in a boarding house near-by ; 
an introduction was effected in a neighboring 
church, and in no time at all Taine was courting the 
red-haired lady, who turned out to be a telephone 
operator at the Club. 

She was rather flattered to have such a distin- 
guished looking man pay attention to her. Of 
course, Taine was really rather commonplace, but 
his manners were elegant, and he had lots of money 
to spend, and he was so sympathetic, and kind. At 
the end of another week the red-haired girl was 
beginning to dream, and even talk a little about her 
ambitions. Then one night she left in a drawing 
room for the West, heavily guarded by several de- 
termined women. Her room in the boarding house 
was occupied as usual by a red-haired woman, who 
spent some hours of the early morning in preparing 
an elaborate make-up. That morning at eight, 
Minnie Smith, the telephone operator for the eight 
hour day shift, passed with other female employees 
into the rear entrance of the Bridge Club. Once 
again Taine had accomplished the apparently im- 
possible. 

For a week the little detective, in a red wig and a 
rather gay dress, worked eight hours a day as a 
telephone operator. He found out a great many 
things about the Bridge Club. To be exact, he 
found out about one-millionth part of what he 
wanted to discover. To say that he was dis- 
couraged was a rather mild way of expressing his 
disappointment. The mystery that he was trying 
to solve was all around him, in fact, he was able 
to feel part of it, but nothing happened to make it 
possible for him to come closer to it. He watched 
the members of the Club pass in and out, he heard 
their voices over the telephone, very occasionally 


one spoke to him as the opportunity presented — 
otherwise, his time was wasted. 

He worked at the switchboard in a rather auto- 
matic manner, his past work having enabled him to 
have eyes in the back of his head and ears all over. 
Between calls he thought, and, finally, he was sat- 
isfied that he was thinking in a circle, ending where 
he began and producing no results. In reality, his 
subconscious mind was working far faster and to 
better effect than his conscious mind, but, of course, 
he was not aware of that comforting fact. 

In final despair, he decided to leave and start all 
over again, but the night before he did this he had 
a dream — not much of a dream, but interesting. A 
number of cats were tormenting a man, attacking 
and biting him in every possible way, and jus^as he 
awoke he heard his wife say, 

“They just act like a lot of catty women!” 

He remembered the dream when he awoke. In 
fact, he wrote it on a piece of paper. Then he 
began to put some of the threads together — the hos- 
pital in China, the Doctor in San Francisco who 
wore a ring that he had given to a woman in China, 
the fact that all these people played bridge, the 
clothing that they wore, the resentment which they 
aroused in the golf-playing money-men of America. 

For a week Taine worked hard. As a red- 
headed telephone operator he put in his eight hours 
a day. During the rest of the sixteen hours he re- 
ceived strange callers in his small boarding house 
room. Scientists, psychiatrists, college professors 
came from all parts of the East to see him, and 
from each of them he gathered the special little 
piece of information that they possessed and that 
he needed. They were well paid for their trouble 
by orders on the multi-millionaire Johnson. They 
thought that they were dealing with some mild 
form of insane crank, but Taine simply kept his 
colorless personality and found out what he 
wanted to know; and at the end of an exhausting 
week the little man had more threads gathered 
together. 

Then, to his delight, he was promoted to attend 
to the telephone in the Manager’s office. He had 
an idea that there he might have an opportunity to 
learn something about the real meaning of the Club. 
He found, to his great pleasure, that from that 
office ran private wires to all parts of the United 
States, and that the so called Manager often spent 
hours in conversation with men of importance all 
over the country. These calls were all handled by 
the red-haired operator, and he lost no time in 
making a list of those who had possession of the 
other ends of these long-distance wires. He even 
listened in on some of the conversations, and gath- 
ered what he felt was partial evidence, which proved 
that some of his surmises were correct. 

He was sure that in a short time he would have 
all of the threads gathered together into a real rope 
of evidence. 

Then one day he was kept busy for several hours, 
connecting the Manager with a dozen of the big 
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men. It seemed that they had been called to New 
York for a conference. That meeting was to be 
held at 9 P. M. that evening in the Manager’s 
office. Taine made up his mind that he would be 
there. No matter what happened, he just had to 
be there. He knew that in that conference there 
would be disclosures of the greatest importance. 
The telephone conversations had indicated that 
something great, gigantic, stupendous was brew- 
ing in the steaming pot of destiny, stirred by these 
financial giants. All that afternoon as he worked 
he cast glances around the office. Where could he 
hide? 

The Big Meeting 

T he meeting was held that evening as arranged. 

It was a peculiar gathering. Probably never, 
in the history of the world, had there been one like 
it. At the head of the table, as was her due, sat 
Miss Patricia Powers, now nearly sixty years old. 
When her father died, she had been the richest 
woman in America. Now, she was probably the 
richest woman in the world. During those years, 
following her father’s death, her financial life had 
been interesting on account of the fact that every 
investment that she had made had been directed by 
another woman. Not a single dollar had been 
under the control of the masculine sex. 

The greatly increased financial ability of the 
feminine world was shown by the fact that during 
all those years not a dollar had been lost; every 
investment had been wisely planned and had 
brought a rich reward, and the women who had 
worked thus for Miss Patricia Powers had received, 
as their reward, the hearty and generous support 
of this rich woman in all their plans. Thus, she 
was entitled to a place at the head of the table. 
She was a rather ugly woman, and her elaborate 
costume, her garish display of jewelry, her peculiar 
taste in regard to cosmetics but accentuated this 
ugliness. Gossip stated that no man had ever of- 
fered to marry her. It may easily be seen that this 
neglect had been a large factor in her conduct 
during the past ten years. 

At the other end sat Miss Martha Belzer, not the 
one who became so incensed years before because 
Aviation Consolidated had refused her a promotion 
which she knew that her ability merited. That 
Martha Belzer had gone to Europe on a vacation, 
news had come of her death in the Alps, her body 
had never been located ; this person was a capable 
looking, well dressed, carefully shaved, financial 
giant, by the name of Mark Bonds. He had come 
over from France some years ago, well recom- 
mended, and by sheer ability had become a leader 
in the financial circles of America. 

Years before. Miss Martha Belzer had spent a 
night writing to nine of her friends. Like her, 
those friends had all met tragic deaths, by fire or 
water, but always in some out of the way part of 
the world where their bodies could not be found. 
Those nine business women had also undergone a 
metamorphosis. 


The twelfth place was occupied by a physician. 
She was, without question, the greatest biologist of 
hers, or any other age of history. She and Miss 
Patricia Powers were women, dressed as women. 
The other ten persons at the table were the leaders 
in the new financial movement that was threaten- 
ing the economic life of the group of old-timers. 

Miss Powers started to open the meeting. 

The telephone rang, and Mark Bonds answered 
it from his seat. 

After listening intently, he curtly replied in a 
deep, masculine voice: 

“Bring her up.’’ 

And looking around, he remarked : 

"You know that little red-headed telephone op- 
erator? Well, she is raising Hell downstairs and 
says she has to see us right away. Says she has 
news that is vital to our interests. 

“Do you mean Dorris Bahnes, the one just pro- 
moted to be our private operator?” asked Miss 
Powers. 

That s the one,” answered the Manager, smiling 
as he spoke. Then he went to the door and opened 
it. In rushed the red haired girl, breathless, her 
dress torn, her^ shoes muddy. Gasping, she almost 
fell to the floor. The great physician personally 
helped her to a seat and saw that she was given a 
stimulant. At last she was calm enough to tell her 
story. 

“I know that you are going to punish me,” she 
faltered, I know I done wrong, but how was I to 
know? About three or four weeks ago I met a man 
in our church. He treated me swell, and made love 
to me and then one night when I was on my way 
home from the Club I was caught by three big 
women and put in a taxi, and before I could say a 
word we were on our way to California. They 
would not tell me a word, would not even talk to 
me. Everytime I tried to escape, they beat me. 
Out there I was chained to a bed in a shack on the 
desert. I thought I would die there. Finally, I 
got away. The Salvation Army helped me, and I 
finally reached New York. When I went to the 
boarding house, the landlady abused me. She said 
I was a liar, that I had been in New York all the 
time, and had paid my board regfular, and even 
while we were talking a red haired girl came out of 
my room with some of my clothes on and tried to 
catch me, and I ran as fast as I could to the Club 
for help, and when I heard that you were all here, 
I was bound to tell you, because something is wrong 
about it. Has there been a red-haired girl here? 
In my place ?” 

The Manager nodded, yes. Then he said kindly: 

“You have had a terrible experience, my dear 
girl. No doubt about some rascal trying to harm 
you in some way. You sit near me till we get 
through this meeting and then we will take up your 
case. In the meantime, I will have our private de- 
tectives go to your boarding house and try to find 
this other woman or whoever it is that is mas- 
querading in your clothing. Your conduct shows 
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how loyal you are to our movement, so, we will 
have no hesitancy in discussing matters freely with 
you. Tomorrow 1 want you to dictate the exact 
details to one of our private stenographers. It was 
certainly a most unusual experience. Now, Miss 
Powers, suppose we start with our meeting. Miss 
Bahnes, you just rest. No one is going to harm 
you now since you have reached us. 

"I am so glad,” murmured the little girl. 

Miss Powers began to speak. 

“As President of our Association, I have called 
this meeting to make a careful survey of what has 
been done so far, and decide on a course of action 
in the future. I believe that the time has arrived 
for our more ambitious plans to start. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, will you give us a brief account of your in- 
valuable work for us?” 

A Revelation 

T he wonderful biologist smiled as she replied: 

“My work has really been interesting. 
When, years ago, you asked me for suggestions 
that would enable you to finally assume control of 
all America and perhaps the entire world, I had al- 
ready done some very beautiful work, but, of 
course, I was handicapped by lack of funds and 
material. Your organization supplied both. You 
felt that it was necessary, for a few years at least, 
to place your financial campaign in the hands of 
five thousand brilliant, well trained, financiers and 
business executives. These had to be men on ac- 
count of the inability of women to even secure a 
finger-hold on the important positions. You asked 
me to solve that problem. I did. I asked you for 
a list of five thousand brilliant young unmarried 
women, well versed in the business management 
of great enterprises, who were willing to sacrifice 
their lives to the accomplishment of our great idea. 
You furnished me with that list, headed with the 
names of ten of the most remarkable feminine minds 
that the world had ever produced. At the top of 
that list was the name of the brains and originator 
of the movement. Miss Martha Belzer. 

“We built up an organization and went to China. 
There we secured material for twenty-five thou- 
sand ampules of male gonadal solution, highly con- 
centrated and of uniform strength. We purchased 
our so-called College in France and there, after all 
forms of imaginary deaths, our five thousand hero- 
ines came. First, they were thoroughly treated 
with radium and the X-ray to produce bodies that 
were natural, as far as sexual characteristics were 
concerned, and, after that, each one was given 
five doses of the substance that I was able to iso- 
late and which, for convenience, I called MALE- 
FINE XXX. In a remarkably short time, these 
heroines experienced the desired physical changes, 
their voices deepened, became wonderfully mascu- 
line; they developed such growths of hair on the 
face that they had to begin shaving once a day. 
There was also a rather typical change in certain 
deposits of subcutaneous fat. But why go into all 


these details? It is sufficient to say that five thou- 
sand well educated, rather beautiful women en- 
tered our French laboratory and five thousand per- 
sons who looked like well-bred cultured men left 
it. What those five thousand did in the financial 
world can best be told by some one else. 

“That was our first great task. Of course, this 
had to be done only once, because we felt that by 
the time that our new men grew old the women 
would be in complete control, without the necessity 
of such substitutes. In fact, it may be possible to 
reverse the process and change some of these hero- 
ines back into their original bodies. 

“Our next important point of attack was to be- 
gin turning the human race into a feminine one. 
As you know, the relation between the number of 
male and female babies is very close. For centuries 
scientists have been trying to influence the sex of 
the unborn child. The problem was attacked from 
every possible angle. I was fortunate enough to 
arrive at what seems to be the correct solution. As 
you know, we patented a Modified Maternity Food 
for Expectant Mothers. It was a good food, and, 
as we sold it at cost and extensively advertised it, 
it was used by millions of mothers. As a re- 
sult, last year there were three times as many girl 
babies as boy babies born in the United States. If 
we can continue this rate or increase it, we will 
soon have a feminine nation. 

“That brings fne to my final dream of a manless 
world. I feel that our organization can easily be 
spread over the entire globe. We do not want two 
sexes in this fair world of ours, not as long as one 
sex can run it so efficiently. But, of course, that 
sex has to continue on in its existence; we do not 
plan to destroy humanity. What I have in mind is 
the perfecting of parthenogenesis. By that I mean the 
reproduction by virgin females of eggs which de- 
velop without being fertilized by the male principle, 
or sperm cell. This is an actual fact at the present 
time in certain insects, worms and crustaceans, the 
most familiar example being that of the aphid, in 
which a number of parthenogenetically produced 
generations occur entirely composed of females. 

“If worms and crabs can do that, the human fe- 
male can; and the time is near at hand when we 
will. Later on, we will consider the production of 
females from ovamaters in the laboratory and thus 
save our mature females the time and suffering of 
bearing their young. The growth of the young fe- 
male, from the egg up to the second or third year 
of life, will be provided for in our Government 
laboratories and nurseries. I am at work on these 
problems now, and, just as soon as we feel strong 
enough to take over the government, I shall be able 
to present a perfect plan for the development of 
future feminine generations that will in no way 
have the curse of masculine associations. 

“As I know you are well aware of our plans, it 
is useless for me to go into details. Enough for 
me to say that when the time comes you will not 
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find my department lagging behind in our effort to 
make this world perfect by the complete extermina- 
tion of the hated male element of our population. 
In all this I have had your hearty support and co- 
operation.” 

CHAPTER VI 
Mistaken Identity 

T he eleven persons around the table heartily 
applauded the great biologist. Even the awe- 
struck, red-headed, telephone girl timidly 
clapped her hands. 

“Now, Martha, how about your end of it?” asked 
the wealthy woman, whose enthusiasm and wealth 
had made all this possible. The person at the other 
end of the table, Mark Bond, elegantly attired in 
the height of fashionable clothing, stood vp and 
smiled. 

"We financiers have done well. At this moment 
we are planning an attack, which, if it succeeds, will 
put the entire wealth of the States in our hands. 
There were only five thousand of us who willingly 
sacrificed our sex to conquer womanhood for the 
purpose of climbing to success. Five thousand, but 
what a wonderful group that was! Their names 
will be engraved in letters of gold in the Memorial 
that we are thinking of building for them in Wash- 
ington. The men of the financial world have been 
but toys in our hands. We have played with them, 
as a child with his teddy bear, a cat with a mouse. 
All we have to do is to go onward toward the final 
glory. For a generation men can stay as messen- 
ger boys. Then we hope for a wonderful manless 
America.” 

And again the eager listeners applauded one of 
their greatest heroines. 

Miss Patricia Powers smiled. That only made 
her uglier. 

"It seems to me,” she said, "that we are going 
ahead nicely with our plans. I have carefully gone 
over your reports with the Manager of the Bridge 
Club. Everything is working out as we want it to 
come out, but I am sorry to report that quite a few 
of our brave five thousand are in private hospitals, 
suffering from a form of nervous exhaustion. For- 
tunately, we are in complete charge of these hos- 
pitals, and, so far, have been able to keep this news 
from becoming public. I am having a special in- 
vestigation made of this unfortunate break in our 
health. We are unfortunate not to have a well- 
trained psychiatrist in our organization, and we do 
not feel that it is safe to refer these cases to a man. 
Otherwise, all is going well. Tomorrow we will 
start our final attack on Wall Street. Juliette, as 
Manager of our organization, have you any remarks 
to make?” 

Juliette, known as James Jones, Manager of the 
Bridge Club, stood up, as he started to answer the 
inquiry, 

"I am sure that anything I can say will be of in- 
terest to you.. We are certainly fortunate in finding 
our little red-haired stenographer. Her conduct 


proves the loyalty of our organization, the high 
ideals of even the smallest member of the move- 
ment. I think that this brave girl should be re- 
warded. A thousand dollars would not be too 
much — ” 

“Oh! Please do not give me anything,” mur- 
mured Dorris Bahnes. “I only did my duty, and I 
am sorry it happened, because that bad man might 
have found out some of your secrets. If you think 
it safe, I would like to go back to the boarding 
house and go to bed, I am so tired.” 

“We will see that you are well guarded,” the 
Manager assured her, and he pressed the button at 
his desk. A messenger girl answered the summons. 

"Any news?” the Manager asked. 

"Yes, Sir, your private detectives have a red- 
haired woman down stairs, and they want to bring 
her up as soon as you let them.” 

“Send them up. That was quick work! It did 
not take them long to catch that female imperson- 
ator, did it?” 

In a few minutes, three determined women 
walked in. There was something in their manner 
that conveyed the impression that they could be 
rather hard boiled if they came in conflict with a 
criminal. With them was a red-headed girl. They 
were not holding her, but anyone could see that 
they were not going to let her get away. Except 
for the fact that she was a little better dressed, 
more carefully rouged, she was the exact duplicate 
of the red-haired girl, who sat at the table with the 
Directors of the Bridge Club. 

“Now, this is very interesting,” began the Man- 
ager. “Here by my side is Dorris Bahnes, who has 
just arrived in town, having escaped from her kid- 
nappers, and there in front of us is a person who 
looks like Dorris, who has been staying in her room 
and doing her work at the telephone exchange, and, 
in reality, all the time she was a detective. Our 
private detectives tell us that this person is none 
other than Taine, the great operator from San 
Francisco, paid by Johnson and his crowd to find 
out what we are doing in this Club.” 

She walked over to the girl who was now held 
on either side by one of the detectives. 

“What did you do it for, Taine? How much 
were you going to get out of it ?” 

The red-haired girl did not answer. 

“How do you like to wear a red wig, Taine?” 

No answer. 

“Suppose I take it off?” 

Silence. 

The Manager took off the girl’s cap, and then 
grabbed the mass of red hair. It stuck. The girl 
cried in pain. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the Manager. "It’s real 
hair. I am sorry that I hurt you, Dorris, if you are 
Dorris. But if you are, how did you get here and 
where have you been?” 

“What do you want me to tell? Everything?” 
asked the girl whose hair had just been pulled. 
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“Yes, come over to the table and tell us all about 
it." 

“You see,” said the girl, rather nervously, “this 
man was good to me and so I reported it to you as 
our instructions were, and so when he had me kid- 
napped, why, of course, you knew it all the time. 
His women took me out to a shack somewhere in 
the California desert and it was not long before a 
doz^n of our women came out there and over-pow- 
ered his women and some of them stayed there to 
guard the three women and the rest brought me 
back to New York. I have been in New York for 
about a week, and all of that time I have been in 
one of the private rooms in the Club. Of course, 
as soon as I arrived I told the Manager all about 
what happened ; I had to in order to keep my vows 
to the Organization. That is all I have to say. I 
am sure that I have done nothing wrong." 

“No. You have acted in a wonderful way, Dor- 
ris. We are proud of you.” 

He turned to his fellow members of the Director- 
ate. 

“Some of you have been in my confidence during 
these last few weeks, others know of this for the 
first time. Johnson, with the group of men he 
represents, was determined to learn our^ secrets. 
They engaged one of the most brilliant detectives 
in America, a man by the name of Taine. We 
knew when this enemy of ours went to Washing- 
ton and when he went to San Francisco. We were 
informed when Taine arrived in New York. Every 
time he turned around we had a report of it. We 
played with him — like a cat plays with a mouse. 
He had one of our girls kidnapped and she has just 
told you what happened. Then we made it possible 
for him to attend this meeting — and he did. He is 
here now. Of course, we wanted him to know all 
that he had taken such pains to learn ; so, we went 
right on with the meeting, and I hope you have en- 
joyed it, Mr. Taine." Here the Manager looked 
right at the red-headed girl by his side. 

Confusion 1 

T he red-haired girl whom he had called Mr. 
Taine looked at him and smiled. 

“I guess I might as well own up, Mr. Manager. 

I am not Mr. Taine. I am Flossie Ruffles from the 
Lyric. My specialty is impersonations. For a 
week I have been trying to duplicate a red-haired 
girl, and, for some reason, she gave me five thou- 
sand to come here tonight and put on this act. I 
am sorry if I worried you, but I really needed the 
money and I thought you would not care. I be- 
lieve from what you have said that it must have 
been Mr. Taine, the detective, who gave me the 
five thousand, though why he should have wanted 
me to do it, I cannot say,” 

The Manager looked first at one of the red-haired 
girls and then at the other. Both seemed genuine. 
They were as much alike as though they were iden- 
tical twins. She even went and examined the hair 


of the girl who had first entered the room. It was 
as genuine as the other girl’s was. 

The Manager sat down. For what seemed hours 
she sat there, her eyes covered with her right hand. 
Suddenly she jumped up and leaned excitedly over 
the table. 

“That man Taine is in this room!” she cried. 
“There are twelve of us here at the table, these two 
girls and the three detectives. One of us is Taine. 
I know that I am not, and I can vouch for Miss 
Powers, and I am also sure of Dr. Hamilton and 
Mark Bond. But how qbout the others? Dr. Ham- 
ilton, I am going to ask you to examine these Di- 
rectors. Everyone of them, you know, should be 
a woman. But I am sure that one of them is a 
man, and that man is Taine.” 

The men seated around the table looked at each 
other. One drummed on the polished surface with 
his finger tips. Tap-tap-rappity-tap-tap. On his 
hand glowed a wonderful Chinese ring. It was the 
San Francisco physician. He suddenly stood up, 

“Suppose I say that I am Taine, Juliette? If I 
say that, will you spare these friends of ours the 
humiliation of your proposal — of showing their real 
sex by your inspection of their bodies?” 

The Manager looked across the table at the Doc- 
tor — she looked lon^ and piercingly. Then she 
shook her head— 

“No. Lucy, old girl. You are not Taine. I could 
swear that you are Lucy, the girl that went to 
China and helped Dr. Hamilton with her work 
there. Why, I have seen that ring a hundred 
times.” 

“But I insist that I am Taine. Let’s put an end 
to the melodrama. These women here may be in- 
sane in their ideas, but they are, at least, women. 
I do not want them undressed — not here. I would 
rather tell you right now that we have come to the 
end of the play.” 

Miss Powers started to laugh, a high pitched, 
hysterical laugh. 

“But suppose he is telling the truth, my dears. 
For God’s sake! stop the acting and get down to 
business. If he is Taine, let’s be sure of it. If it is 
Lucy, it just means that one more of the poor girls 
has gone mad. Can’t one of you tell? Please find 
out in some way. If something is not done soon, I 
shall scream !” 

Several went to her to quiet her. One by one 
the Directors seemed to draw away from the San 
Francisco man, the physician whom they called in 
such a familiar fashion, “Lucy.” He seemed un- 
disturbed, and yet, at the same time, he glanced in 
an uneasy manner from one side to another, and 
both of his hands were now in his Tuxedo pockets. 

Finally, the room became quiet. Dr. Hamilton 
looked at Lucy. 

“Where did you get that ring?” he asked. 

“Oh ! That was my ring one time in China. Do 
you remember that little Chinese girl whom you 
saved and thought so much of in the hospital? She 
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gave you all a piece of expensive jewelry. She 
gave you a piece of jade, Dr. Hamilton, and she 
gave the doctor whom you call Lucy this ring. 
Lucy thought the little China girl rather nice. 
Well, to make a long story short, I was that little 
girl. I lived in the hospital with you for some 
months. The Government sent me over to find out 
what you girls were doing there. I had some ideas 
then and during all these years those ideas have 
been slowly working into definite form. I sus- 
pected some of the things 

you spoke of tonight, yet, the pr^ai v 
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are going to find out why. No one is going to 
leave. You women have played a great game, but 
it was a selfish, inhuman sort of a game, and you 
are going to lose out and it’s not your fault or my 
fault, but just one of those happenings that make 
me believe in predestination. You want to run 
this world, and have all the men die off and make 
it a female Paradise, and you forgot there was a 
God and that He made man just the same as He 
made woman. 1 admit that some men are rather 
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Dr. Hamilton shook her 
head gravely. 

“I guess he is right, 
girls. I remember that 
little Chinese girl, and he 
did give me the jade. He 
would not have known 
about that unless he had 
been there. I have heard 
about him, but I had ho 
idea that he was so damn 
clever. But is he clever? 
To get the best of Lucy 
and come here dressed to 
impersonate her? And 
then this chorus girl. 
Well, he says he is Taine, 
and I really do not think 
he has harmed Lucy — just 
locked her up somewhere. 
So, the best thing we can 
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bad sort of fools, but some 
of us are really rather 
good sorts — take me, 
for example. My wife 
thinks I am wonderful — 
of course, all my boys are 
girls, but, at the same 
time, she would have been 
tickled had the last one 
been a boy. You go and 
change your bodies, and 
try and make men out of 
yourselves, and all the 
rest of what you call your 
programme, and now you 
think that you are going 
to win out by killing me. 
If it were not for the 
Missus and the kids, I 
would not mind much if 
you did, but even if you 
were able to, what good 
would it do you? 

“I think your Dr. Ham- 
ilton is a rjither bright 
expert. I always shall be 
indebted to her for oper- 
ating on Ming Foo. She 
had a wonderful plan and 
she has worked it out in a 
wonderful way — but she 
did not know the Chinese 


do with him is to kill him right away. He knows people — not the way I do. I have lived with them 
too much — we can handle this chorus girl, but this and slept with them and I know a little more about 


man — the only way to keep him quiet is to kill him. 
I hate to commit murder, but I have been working 
on this plan for years and I am not going to have it 
go to pieces just on account of a man.” 

Miss Patricia Powers agreed with the Doctor. 

“You are right, Hamilton,” she said. “He knows 
too much. If he is dead, we will put through our 
financial coup, and in a week it will not make any 
difference if they do find out he died here at the 
Club.” 

Suddenly the San Francisco doctor, Lucy, who 
was really Taine, seemed to change. His face grew 
hard, and his hands, within his coat pockets, 
twitched. 


them than you would think, just by looking at me. 
During these last two weeks I have been having 
long talks with scientists from all over the East. 
Perhaps your detectives know who they were, 
though they could not tell what we talked about. 
But I wanted to learn all I could about that medicine 
Dr. Hamilton prepared in that hospital, and these 
men told me. I said so and so and they agreed 
with me that my idea might be right. What you 
have said tonight convinces me that I was right. 

Taine Explains 

went on with your plans, but you forgot 
God. He had certain plans for the human 


“Now, you sit down, ladies, and listen to me talk, race, and it was no part of His plan that women 
You are not going to kill me or anybody tonight, should live on, century after century, without men. 
There are about five hundred policemen around this as you were preparing them to do. So, this is what 
building. If I am not out safely by midnight, they {Concluded on page 274) 
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NILE the first part of Captain Noordung’s article has 
concerned itself xvilh the more or less technical aspect 
of the problems of space flying, the present installment 
goes directly to the heart of the whole question. 

Not only does Captain Noordung give us a wonderful idea 
of the instrumentalities necessary for exploring interstellar 
space, but he considers so many novel points and shows us such 
an array of amazing new instrumentalities, that he fairly be~ 
Wilders us. 

These articles certainly will make history in that, for the 
first time they consider the problems of space flying from an 
engineering standpoint, coupled with a high order of scientific 
imagination and imventive skill. 

There is hardly a problem that the author has not considered 
carefully from all viewpoints and he has solved some of the 
difficulties previously acknowledged as almost unsurmountable. 
In o_ most brilliant manner, by his invention of new instrumen- 
talities which have not been known heretofore, he sweeps away 
doubts. And by the way, all of these inventions are based 
upon sound engineering and excellent science. 

Captain Noordung at the same time has revolutionised all of 
our former conceptions of what a space flyer should be and 
should do, and the highly suprising results which he gets are 
no more astonishing than the machines themselves. 


There remains the problem of transporting the space _ flyer 
into outer space. This, however, can no longer be considered 
as impossible. If we are willing to spend the money to con- 
struct the rocket that Captain Noordung thinks is necessary, 
it would even today be possible to achieve the results he tnen- 
tions. 

In a series of later articles, we will publish the latest scientific 
achievements of rocket flyers which are no longer of a theor- 
etical nature, but as is well-known, have already been demon- 
strated in Germany during the past year. 

While it is true that so far we have only seen a rocket-pro- 
pelled automobile, yet even as this is written, special airplanes 
are to have an auxiliary source of power developed by the appli- 
cation of the rocket principle and aeronautical authorities have 
stated recently that the future development of the airplane 
will be along the lines of the rocket-propulsion. By these planes 
it is hoped to rise to heights of our atmosphere which have 
not been explored before. 

As is well-known, present day airplane propellers are no 
longer capable of functioning 10 miles above sea level. A 
rocket plane will have no such difficulties and may rise to any 
height, even beyond the attnosphere, where, as a matter of 
fact, it will function better than in the atmosphere. 



PART II 


CHAPTER V 

The Arrangement of the Spatial Observatory 
In Three Divisions 

A ccording to what has previously been 
said, it may be agreed that technical pro- 
visions can be made to enable one to remain 
in space in spite of the absence of all external mat- 
ter. And, as has been shown, even the absence of 
weight would prove no decisive hindrance to living 
(at least physically, though doubtless it would 
otherwise), if the various details of life were ar- 
ranged for in the manner already described. 

But since the weightless condition in any case 
would involve serious inconveniences and, perhaps, 
might prove injurious to health in cases of long 
duration, the observatory in space is provided with 
an artificial substitute for gravity. 

According to our previous explanation, the force 
of gravity being itself a force of the attraction of 
mass for mass, it can only be influenced, neutral- 
ized, or replaced by some other force of mass. In 
this case it can be replaced only by centrifugal 
force, if a lasting and stable condition is to result. 
Centrifugal force serves, in fact, to keep the ob- 
servatory at its dizzy height; as it were, to hold 
it up. Centrifugal force is called upon also, though 
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applied in a different manner, to produce anew the 
sensation of weight. 

To effect this would, fundamentally, be very 
simple: it is only necessary to revolve the parts of 
the structure, whereby the sensation of weight 
should be produced about their centre of gravity at 
proper speed. This would produce the necessary cen- 
trifugal force on any object in the observatory and 
hence a sensation of being pulled toward the rim. 
It is, however, more difficult to create at the same 
time the conditions necessary to allow one to enter 
and leave these rotating parts of the structure 
simply and safely ; to attach electric wires and great 
concave mirrors, and besides be able to adjust the 
position of the whole with regard not only to the 
sun’s rays but also to the momentary making of 
distant observations. 

The recognition of these difficulties leads to a di- 
vision of the entire observatory system into three 
separate objects: the “rotary house,” in which an 
artificial condition of weight is constantly pre- 
served by rotation (accordingly creating the same 
condition for life as on earth). This house would 
then be used normally for occupancy. Second, 
there would be the observatory proper ; and last, the 
engine house — the last two retaining the weightless 
condition and being equipped only for their special 
purposes. They would serve merely for temporary 
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occupancy by the workers during the performance 
of their duties. 

To be sure, this division of the observatory ren- 
ders it necessary to take special measures to neu- 
tralize the mutual attraction of the separate masses. 
For even though the attraction may be very slight, 
on account of the relative smallness of the attract- 
ing masses, in the course of considerable time (in 
weeks or months, perhaps) it would draw them per- 
ceptibly nearer together and finally would even make 
the separate objects meet. They must, therefore, 
either be kept as far as possible from each other 
(100 or 1000 ‘meters, perhaps), to make the mutual 
attraction as slight as possible, (while the inevitable 
approaching together would be counterbalanced 
from time to time by recoil action), or else they 
must be placed as near together as possible and be 


is the least centrifugal force there. Those parts, 
however, in which the effect of weight is to be 
produced by centrifugal force must be on the cir- 
cumference, because there the centrifugal force is 
greatest. 

To meet these conditions it is best to arrange the 
structure in the form of a great wheel, the rim 
being composed of cells and having the form of a 
ring fastened to the axis by wire spokes. The rim 
is divided by partitions into separate rooms, all 
being accessible from a wide corridor going all the 
way around, and thoroughly enclosed. There are single 
rooms, good sized sleeping-rooms, rooms for work 
and study, dining room, laboratories, workshops, 
dark room; besides the usual kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry, etc. Everything is furnished in modern 
comfort ; there is even hot and cold water. In gen- 



Fis. 24 — Tw» croSB-section views of the rotary house in space. At the 
left is an end view showing the concave mirror and the rotary house 
proper. The living quarters are near the outer edge of the buildiiig* the 


rooms being built along the rim. A stairway and elevator connect with 
the axial body and the air lock which one uses to go out into space or re- 
turn to the building. At the right is a view of the side that faces the sun. 


held apart mechanically, by some sort of props. 
After consideration the former method seems the 
most feasible. 

The “Rotary House” 

I T is a well known fact that the rotary speed and 
centrifugal force of various points of a revolving 
body are proportionate to the distances from their 
centre of revolution, the axis. The further the 
point in question lies from the axis the greater the 
centrifugal force, the nearer it is, the smaller the 
force. In the theoretical axis the force is zero. 

Accordingly, the rotary part of the observatory 
must be so constructed that the air-locks and cable 
connections lie on the axis of rotation, because there 


eral the rooms are like those on a ship. They can 
be furnished just as on earth ; since approximately 
the normal terrestrial conditions of weight prevail 
in them. 

To attain a centrifugal force on the rim equiva- 
lent to the force of gravity on the earth, the wheel 
must make a revolution in about 8 seconds for a 
wheel with a diameter of 30 meters (about 100 feet). 

But whereas gravity operates toward the centre 
of mass, centrifugal force operates away from the 
centre. Therefore in the rotary house “up” means 
the opposite to what it does on earth ; that is, “up” 
means toward the axis and “down” is outward 
from the centre (the axis of rotation). Accordingly 
“down” indicates the direction of the circumference 
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or "lowest” part, and "up” signifies toward the axis 
or “highest” part of this artificial world. In view 
of the small size of our world, all lines (all walls, 
etc.), must have their prolonged lines meet at the 
axis. All "vertical” things (such as persons stand- 
ing up, the partition walls, etc.) are oblique instead 
of parallel to each other, and everything "horizon- 
tal” (for instance, the surface of the water in the 
bathtub) appears curved instead of flat. 

A further peculiarity consists in the fact that, 
inasmuch as the speed of revolution and the cen- 
trifugal force decrease as one approaches the centre 
of rotation,, these quantities are somewhat less for 
the head than for the feet of a person standing in 
the rotary house. (With a diameter of 30 meters 
this change between the head and feet would be 
about 1/9). The resulting difference in centrifugal 
force could hardly be perceptible, but the difference 
in speed of revolution might be rather apparent, es- 
pecially in the making of up and down movements 
(following the radial course), such as raising the 
hand, sitting down, etc. 

All these phenomena become less significant, how- 
ever, as the diameter of the wheel becomes greater. 
In the selected instance, with a diameter of 30 
meters, the effect of the change would be trifling. 

Since the arrangements for connection with the 
outside (the “air lock” and cables) are placed in the 
vicinity of the axis, the axial body forms a sort of 
vestibule for the entire structure. It is cylindrical 
in form. At its ends, the points where the theo- 



Pig. 25 — Diagram abowing the new conception of directions 
in the rotary bouae. Since the focal point of the house 
is at the asis, directions are considwed in their relation 
to the axis. Thus the figure of the man standing on the 
floor of his room has his bead toward the ajcis. Therefore 
iftie axis is up. Directions away from the axis radially 
are down. 

retical axis of rotation passes, the air-lock is place3 
on one side and the cable connection on the other. 

The air-lock in this case is rotary, to make easier 
the passage from conditions existing on the wheel 
to the motionless condition of space. During the 
process of “locking out” the “air-lock” rotates at 
the same speed as the wheel. A person can there- 
fore go directly into the lock. Now it is slowly 


turned by electrical means, in the opposite direc- 
tion to the rotation of the wheel, until it reaches 
the same speed. Thus it becomes motionless so 
far as space is concerned and the man leaves it ex- 



Pff. 26— The rotary atr->]ock of the rotary home, eiewed on the left 
from above and on the right in axial croaa-aection. (Compare croaa- 
aection of the entire rotary house as well as the text referring to the 
use of rile air>lo€k). The ball bearings are so arranged riiat they allow 
play in the axial direction, making possible the closing' or opening of the 
outer air-seal which joins the air-lock to the inside of the rotary house 
an air-tight fadiion, when the inner door is open. 

actly as though the wheel were not revolving at all. 
For “locking in” the process is reversed. 

With some practice the turning of the air-lock 
can be eliminated, since the rotary house revolves 
rather slowly (one complete revolution in about 8 
seconds, in the case of a diameter of 30 meters). 

The cable connection at the other end of the axial 
body is arranged in a fundamentally similar man- 
ner, to prevent the twisting of the cable by the re- 
volving of the wheel. The cable accordingly runs 
from the end of a shaft, which is arranged in the 
theoretical axis of rotation and is constantly oper- 
ated by an electric motor in such a way that it turns 
at the same speed as the wheel but in the opposite 
direction. Consequently, the shaft is always mo- 
tionless with respect to space. As a result, the 
cable cannot be affected by the rotation of the 
wheel. 

The axial body and the rim are joined by stairs 
and electric elevators, placed in separate tubular 
shafts. The elevator shafts run vertically (that is 
to say, radially). The stairways, however, which 
have to be inclined, are bent in spirals, in view of 
the diverging of the perpendicular, becoming steeper 
toward the “top” (the axis), proportionate to the 
constantly decreasing effect of weight (centrifugal 
force) in that direction. By making the progress 
toward the centre slow either by the stairs or ele- 
vators, the transition from the condition of weight 
prevailing in the rim of the rotary house to the 
weightlessness of space may be made as gradual 
as is desired. 

Equipment of the rotary house with light, heat, 
air, and water takes place in the manner previously 
indicated for the spatial observatory, using the de- 
vices described there. There is this difference, that 
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in heating it, the side of the rim which is always 
turned toward the sun is painted dull black. The 
other external surfaces of the structure have an ab- 
solutely mirror-like polish. Of course, the heat 
for the rotary house could be entirely provided by 
heating the air to be used in the rooms. In that 



larmt 


Fi^. 28— Diagram of the stairway in the rotary house. The stairway 
end view; on the right an axial cro5s>section. Compare the cross* 
sbcdon of the rotary bouse, with the text, to understand the cable 
connection. 


case the entire rim would have to be polished. There 
is also a small sun-power plant sufficient for any 
needs of the rotary house. 

The Observatory Proper and the Engine House 

T he guiding thought in the construction of the 
rotary house is the maintenance of the most 
favorable living conditions possible. But in the 
case of the observatory proper and the engine house 
this must yield to the necessity of making them, 
first of all,' suited to their special work. For this 
reason, as was already mentioned, no attempt is 


/ 



Pig. 28— Diagram of the stairway in the rotary house. The stairway 
must be built in a spiral (a logarithmic spiral) in oMer to make ascent 
possible. This is because as one ascends or descends the centrifugal 
force acting on him is changing, and the manner of his ascent or 
descent must correct for that. 

made to eliminate in them the condition of weight- 
lessness. 

For the observatory, it is principally important 
,that any desired position in space, which may be 
demanded by the observations to be made, may be 
given it, therefore, it must be entirely independent 
of the position of the sun and must have none of 
the previously described devices operated by the 


sun’s rays. The air and heat for the observatory, 
therefore, as well as its supply of electricity must 
depend on the engine house. Accordingly, the two 
are connected not only with a cable but also with 
a flexible pipe-line Provision is made, however, 
that in case of an emergency, the airing of the ob- 
servatory may be managed independently by using 
purifying cartridges in much the same way as is 
customary in modern diving suits. 

In the observatory, there are, first of all, in keep- 
ing with its chief purpose, the devices for distant 
observation. There are, likewise, all the controls, 
the operation of which depends on distant observa- 
tion, such as the controls of the spatial mirror (for 
this, see later sections dealing with “A Giant Float- 
ing Mirror” and “The Most Frightful of 
Weapons”). Lastly, there is also a laboratory for 
investigations in a weightless condition. 



Fig. 29— Vitw of the luxuF tide of the entire rotary houoe in apace. 
In the center ia aean the concave mirror in the canter of which are the 
•team pipes. Back of the mirror ir the rotaiy house proper, showing the 
axial body and the living quarters in the lim. (The small white dote 
represent port-holes). Along the outermost rim ia a secondary mirror 
for beating other ateampipes. The electric cables are seen from 

the axis of the house. 


The engine house is intended to contain the more 
important mechanical systems common to the en- 
tire observatory, particularly those utilizing the 
sun’s rays on a grand scale. Accordingly, it con- 
tains, first of all, the chief sun-power plant with its 
storage battery. There is also the entire apparatus 
of the great radio station, as well as an aeration- 
plant serving, at the same time, for the observatory 
proper. 

The access of solar energy is due to an immense 
concave mirror solidly connected with the building. 
Within the focus of the mirror are the vaporizing 
and heating pipes, while the condensing and cooling 
pipes are behind the mirror. 
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The position of the engine house is therefore pre- 
determined: it must always be kept so that the 
sun’s rays strike squarely on the front of the con- 
cave mirror. 



Pif. 30 View of the ebedy side of the rotaty house, the moon bcinc 

sees in the disunce. At the right side of the uis of the house is the 
air-lock which one uses to go into the open or to return to the house. 


Both the observatory proper and the engine 
house are illuminated in the manner already gen- 
erally described for the entire establishment in 
space. The outer surfaces of the structures are 
kept absolutely mirror-like to lessen the cooling by 
radiation. Finally, both structures are equipped 
with rotary motors and recoil devices. 

Kitchens, water purifiers, and equipment for 
washing, etc., are not provided in them in view of 
the very inconvenient behavior of liquids in a 
weightless condition. For eating and care of the 
body, the rotary house is available. Whatever is 
needed in the observatory and engine house in the 
way of food and drink must be taken there by each 
man from the rotary house, already prepared in a 
manner suited to the weightless situation. 

CHAPTER VI 

Provision for Distant Communication and For 
Safety 

C ommunication between the separate ob- 
jects of the system takes place either by 
light signals or radio or simply by commun- 
ication over wires. Accordingly all three parts of 
the space flyer are provided with their own local 
radio stations and are connected by a cable, which 
serves also to carry the high tension wires. 

Finally, each of the three buildings is provided 
with reserve supplies of food, oxygen, water, heat- 


ing material, and electricity (in storage batteries), 
so that the entire force of men in any building can 
exist for some time, if by chance the two other 
structures should become unserviceable at one 
time. In this way, the division of the system into 
three parts, favored on technical grounds, con- 
tributes materially to safety. To increase the safety 
still more, provision is made so that each building 
can communicate with the earth, not only by means 
of the main radio station, but independently by 
means of its own blinkers. 

The Arrangement of the Spatial Observatory In 
Two Divisions 

T he observatory could be arranged in only two 
instead of three parts, merely by combining 
the rotary house and the engine house. Basically 
this vvould be possible, because the position of 
both these objects in space is determined in the 
same way, by the direction of the sun’s rays. 

If it is desirable to keep the mirror of the engine 
house from revolving with the rotary house (for the 
speed would be comparatively rapid for its size) 
both the rotary house and the engine house (along 
with the mirror) could be revolved on a common 
axis — but in opposite directions. Or the rotary 
house and the engine house could be completely 
joined in one structure, on the axis of which the 
great mirror of the engine house alone revolved in 
the opposite direction. 

The advantages of this arrangement would be as 
follows: first, the travelling about within the sys- 
tem would be reduced ; next, there would be no need 
of the mechanism necessary in the separate arrange- 
ment to neutralize the mutual mass attraction of 



Fig. 31— 'View of the observatory proper. It hat approximately the form 
of a steam boiler to withstand the difference of preeeure, between outside 
and inside of one atmposphere (14.7 pounds per square inch). The air- 
lock, two electric cables (left), the flexible air*pipe (right) • and the 
windows are abown here. 

the rotary house and the engine house; finally, the 
rate of revolution of the rotary house could be 
changed in any way by motor power ; that is, with- 
out using any operating material. For this pur- 
pose either the entire engine house or the great 
mirror, according to the arrangement, would be 
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available as a counterweight. This explains the 
reason for the opposite direction of rotation. 

Against these advantages must, however, be 
placed the disadvantage that this method presents 
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Fig. 32— Tho 
flozible pipe 
line that will 
connect the 
observe- 
tory with the 
engine house 
proper. It has 
two concentric 
parts. In the 
inside pure air 
is sent to the 
observa- 
tory to provide 
oxygen for the 
workers there. 
The outside 
pipe is for the 
return of used 
air to the en- 
gine house. 


considerable, though perhaps solvable, difficulties 
of construction. We shall not give a more detailed 
account of this arrangement of the observatory sys- 
tem, in order not to confuse the picture already 
presented. 


The Space Suit 

N ot only for constructing the spatial observa- 
tory system, but also for operating it (for 
travel between the separate objects, to and from 
the space ships, for doing various work, etc.) there 
is need of being able to remain in them (outside of 
the closed rooms). Since this is possible only with 
the aid of the “space suits” already mentioned, we 
must now consider these more in detail. 

They are, as was remarked, similar to the modern 
suits used for diving, or for protection against gas. 
The covering, however, must be something more 
than those used in the case of diving suits and the 
like. For whereas the former must be airtight, re- 
sistant to outside influences, and so made that they 
allow the freest possible movement, in the case of 
space suits they must also possess great tensile 
strength. For it must be remembered that within 
the suits there is a pressure of air of an entire at- 
mosphere. Furthermore, the material of the cover- 
ing must not be sensitive to extremely low temper- 
atures, such as may result from radiation into 
space. It must accordingly, under such conditions, 
not become brittle or otherwise lose its solidity. 
There is no doubt that very considerable problems 
are presented in the solution of a material for the 
covering of such a space suit. 

Certainly the greatest difficulty is offered by the 
problem of keeping the loss of heat by radiation 
within endurable limits. It is therefore necessary 
to try to limit the power of radiation of the cover- 
ing to a minimum. This purpose could most easily 
be attained by making the entire outside of the suit 
mirror-like. In that case it would certainly have to 


consist entirely of metal or at least be coated with 
it. Perhaps, however, a properly prepared flexible 
material, insensitive to extreme cold, would serve 
as a covering, if colored an absolute white and 
made as smooth as possible. 

To be sure, the advantages of such a suit in the 
matter of freedom of movement might not be very 
great. Even if the covering used is naturally flexi- 
ble, it would become stiff, since the suit when in- 
flated by the internal pressure becomes taut. Suf- 
ficient freedom of motion would be prevented. The 
effect would be literally the same as though the 
covering consisted of a solid material, such as a 
metal. Since we already have much experience, 
from modern diving armor, about the making of 
such rigid suits (so that they might perhaps be 
given in part a similar texture to that of flexible 
metal tubes), the most logical method clearly ap- 
pears to be the entire metal construction. 

We shall assume that the space suits are made 
in that way. Their cooling through radiation is 
prevented so far as possible by the polished condi- 
tion of their entire outside surfaces. A special pad- 
ding of the entire suits also assists considerably th» 
insulation of heat. In the case of a very long staj 



Fig. 33 — Cron-Mctioa of the engine house. The white lines show the 
sun's rays striking the mirror and being reflect^ to the steam pipes 
(vaporizer tubes) where they converge to produce the necessary hmt. 
The condenser pipes are located on the shady side where they can radi- 
ate off the heat of the vapor. The body of the engine house is shown 
as well as the air lock on the tight band and left hand ends of the »"«. 


in the open, if the cooling off becomes noticeable, it 
is counteracted by the radiation of mirrors placed 
on the side of the suit away from the sun. The air 
supply is provided as in modern diving armor. The 
necessary oxygen cylinders and cartridges to purify 
the air are contained in a metal knapsack on the 
back. 
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Since oral conversation through airless space is 
only possible by telephone and a wire-connection 
would be impractical, the space suits are provided 
with radio equipment. A small tube set, operated 
by batteries, and serving as sender and receiver, 
is also contained in the knapsack. The microphone 
and telephone receiver are built solidly into the 
helmet. As antenna, there serves either a properly 
attached wire or the metal of the suit. Since each 
individual building of the observatory is equipped 
for local radio communication, persons floating in 
the open can converse not only together but also 
with the interior of the observatory, just as in a 
room filled with air, though not by air waves, to be 
sure. 

For special security against one already men- 
tioned danger which always threatens when one 


CHAPTER VII 

The Trip to the Spatial Observatory 

T ravel between the earth and the observa- 
tory takes place by means of rocket space 
ships. It may complete the picture to go 
through a trip in full detail. 

Tfie space ship is ready on the earth. We enter 
the passenger compartment, a small room built in- 
side the hull, serving to hold the operator and the 
passengers. The door is shut from within and made 
airtight. We have to lie down in hammocks. 

A few levers touched by the operator, a slight 
trembling of the ship, and in the next moment we 
feel as heavy as lead. The cords of the hammocks 
press almost painfully into our bodies, breathing is 
an exertion, lifting an arm is a real test of strength 



Fig. 34— >A man traveling through apace to the observatory proper. 
He is clad in a metal suit with a knapsack on hia back holding the 
oxygen and radio act and other equipment necessary. He is prof^cd 


by the reaction from the force of the discharge of the gun in his 
hands. The observatory is seen in the upper ngbc, while on the left 
are the moon and earth. 


remains in the open, that of floating off into space, 
the local radio stations are also provided with a 
very sensitive alarm apparatus, suitable for chance 
calls for help from persons in space suits even at 
great distances. 

To avoid mutual interference, different wave- 
lengths are, of course, fixed for the various types of 
local communication, the radio sets of the space 
suits being readily tuned to these. 

To confer the ability to move, there are small 
recoil devices operated by hand. The containers of 
the operating material are in the knapsack along 
with the previously mentioned articles. 


— the ascent has begun. The motive force is work- 
ing and lifting us with an acceleration of thirty 
meters a second, which we feel as a fourfold in- 
crease of our weight. To stand erect under this 
load would be impossible. 

Before long the increased feeling of weight 
ceases for a moment, to be renewed again immedi- 
ately. The operator explains that he has just un- 
coupled the first section of the rocket, where power 
was use'd up, and has started the action of the 
second. ’ 

Soon the operator touche^ the lever again. We 
have, as he explains, already attained the highest 
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necessary climbing speed; therefore the ship was 
turned ninety degrees so that the impulse now oper- 
ates horizontally, to bring us to the necessary speed 
of revolution. 

We have already reached this, too. Only a few 
minutes have passed since the start, but it seems 
to us that we have had to endure endlessly the op- 
pressive condition of increased weight. Now the 
pressure weighing upon us is gradually diminished. 
At first we feel welcome relief, but afterward comes 
oppressive fear: we think we are falling, plunging 
without a stop into the depths. The brave operator 
strives to calm us: he says that he has slowly de- 
creased the power; our motion is now due only to 
our own kinetic energy. What we feel as falling 
is nothing but the feeling of weightlessness, to 
which we must accustom ourselves. Easier said than 
done! But since we must endure it, we finally succeed 
in making our meiftal readjustments. 

Meanwhile, the operator has closely watched his 
instruments and heeded his tables and curves of 
flight. Several times the driving power must be 
started anew for a short time, to correct the slight 
errors in our course. 

But now the goal is reached. We have put on 
the space suits, the air is released from the com- 
partment, and the door is opened. Before us, at 
some distance, we see a very strange thing, a thing 
that contrasts with the jet-black sky all sprinkled 
with stars. It is a thing with a metallic gleam in 
the dazzling sunlight — the spatial observatory. 

We are given little time to stare. Already our 
operator is pushing oflTlfrom the rocket and floating 
to the observatory. We see him a lonely little 
figure in immeasurable space. We follow him, 
though not with very pleasant feelings. Between 
us and the earth yawns an abyss of nearly 36,000 
kilometers ! 

For the return trip to earth we find our rocket 
ship provided with wings. During the ascent these 
were carried in sections and were now mounted, a 
task of no difficulty in view of the absence of 
weight. 

Again we enter the passenger compartment of 
the space ship. The door is shut and air is ad- 
mitted. At first the impulse begins to operate very 
slowly. A slight feeling of weight commences. 
Again we have to lie down in the hammocks. Then, 
gradually, the operator connects more exhaust 
pipes, so that the feeling of weight increases. This 
time we feel it much more oppressive than before, 
after we have been accustomed for some time to 
an absence of weight. Now the impulse is working 
to capacity, horizontally indeed, but in the opposite 
direction to that taken before. It is a question of 
so greatly diminishing our speed of revolution and 
at the same time the centrifugal force which carried 
us in our visit to the observatory, so we may freely 
fall to the earth in an elliptical path. During this 
part of the return trip the weightless condition 
again prevails. 


Meanwhile we have already come sensibly nearer 
the earth. Gradually we also enter its coating of air; 
already the air resistance is noticeable, and now 
begins the hardest part of the journey, the landing. 
For now it is necessary to slacken our speed, so 
gradually during our fall to the earth that there 
will be no melting of our ship through the heat 
generated by friction of the air. For the speed ac- 
quired may reach twelve times that of the velocity 
of a bullet. 

As a precautionary measure we are all fastened 
in. The operator is fully occupied in guiding the 
wings and parachutes, in determining the position 
of the ship, in measuring the air pressure and the 
external temperature, etc. For hours we thus 
madly circle about our planet. First there is a 
straight flight at a height of about 75 kilometers; 
later, with a constant decrease in speed, we come 
in a long spiral nearer and nearer to the earth and 
thus enter lower and denser layers of air ; gradually 



Fig. 3S — ^That the Cermana are taklag apace flying perhapa more aerloualy 
than the reat of the world ia beat ahown by aome of the acience fiction 
Glma which they are now turning out. Thia illuatration ahowa the depart, 
ure of the apace flyer, it being filmed at the inatant it ia hurled into 
apace. It is of courae, propelled by electricity. The film pictures a 
scene two thousand years hence. (See also Figure 36. showing the inside 
of the space car). 

the terrestrial feeling of weight sets in, and our 
flight changes into a normal glide. As in a mad 
race, the surface of the earth speeds by below us ; 
in mere half Hours we cross entire oceans and tra- 
verse continents. 

Yet the flight becomes slower and slower, we 
come nearer to the earth, until at length we de- 
scend upon the sea near a harbor. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Special Physical Investigations 

A nd now for the important question, of what 
use to us is the spatial observatory we have 
discussed? Oberth has given many inter- 
esting suggestions concerning this, and much of 
what follows is due to his hints. 

For example, special chemical and physical ex- 
periments could be undertaken, those that demand 
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large and absolutely airless spaces or require the 
absence of gravity ; such investigations in short as 
are impossible to carry out under earthly condi- 
tions. 

It would also be possible to produce not only ex- 
tremely low temperatures more easily than on 
earth, but also to come at the same time much 
nearer the absolute zero than can be done in our 
chilling laboratories. So far we have come within 
about one degree of absolute zero, that is to — ^272 
degrees Centigrade. In the observatory in space, 
besides the usual process of helium liquefaction, 
there would be available the possibility of most ex- 
tensive chilling by radiation into space. 

We could also test the behavior of bodies in a 
condition of almost absolute absence of heat. This 
might lead to extremely valuable conclusions re- 
garding the structure of matter as well as the na- 
ture of electricity and heat, conclusions that simi- 
lar experiments undertaken in our chilling 
laboratories are unable to furnish. From these ex- 
periments might result, for instance, the solution of 
the problem of finding a process for using the tre- 
mendous amounts of energy bound up in matter. 

Finally, in view of the special possibilities of- 
fered by a spatial observatory, the question of the 



Fig. 36— Here we aee the interior of the epace flyer as depicted in the 
latest German science fiction film. (See also Figure 35, showing the 
outside of the space flyer). In this illustration we see gr^hically what 
is happening when die space flyer arrives at a point where weight no 
longer ealsts. In this German filmy the actors actually were made to 
float about space— as now they have no weight— in a most entrancing 
manner. 

Northern Lights might be definitely answered, like- 
wise that of certain rays in distant space, as well as 
iof many other still unexplained natural phenomena. 

Telescopes of Immense Size 

A S previously explained, there is, in space, be- 
cause of the absence of air, no optical hin- 
drance to prevent the use of any size at all of de- 
vices for distant vision. But also from the struc- 
tural standpoint the conditions are very favorable, 
in view of the prevailing absence of weight. Like- 


wise the electrical energy needed to operate the 
devices or their parts is available in the spatial 
observatory. 

Thus, it would be possible, for instance, to make 
reflecting telescopes kilometers in length very 
simply by placing, at proper distances from the 
observer, parabolic mirrors (adjustable by elec- 
tricity) merely floating in space. Such devices for 
distant vision, and similar types as well, would be 
vastly superior to the very best ones existing on 
earth today. One may even say that there would 
be almost no limit at all to their efficiency and 
therefore to the possibilities of distant observation. 

Observation and Study of the Surface of the Earth 
TTTITH such powerful telescopes everything on 
» » the surface of the earth, down to the smallest 
objects, could be recognized from the spatial ob- 
servatory. Thus it would be possible to perceive 
optical signals sent from the earth by the simplest 
means, thus keeping exploring expeditions in touch 
with their native lands at all times. Unexplored 
lands could also be investigated, their terrain de- 
termined, general conclusions reached about their 
population and their accessibility. Valuable pre- 
liminary work therefore could be done for expedi- 
tions planned, and even photographic detail maps 
could be furnished for new lands to be visited. 

This indicates that cartography would rest on an ab- 
solutely new basis; for by means of telephotography 
not only could entire countries and even continents 
be mapped from the observatory (a task requiring 
otherwise many years and corresponding amounts 
of money), but also detail maps on any scale could 
be made, not surpassed in exactness even by the 
most scientific work of surveyors and mappers. To 
the latter would remain only the task of putting in 
contours. Above all, the still little-known regions 
of the earth, such as Central Africa, Tibet, North- 
ern Siberia, the Polar regions, etc., could be mapped 
very exactly without much trouble. 

Furthermore, important sailing routes could be 
kept under observation (at least by day, cloud con- 
ditions permitting), to be able to warn the ships in 
time about dangers such as floating icebergs, ap- 
proaching storms, etc., or to announce immediately 
shipwrecks which had already taken place. 

Since, from the observatory, the cloud move- 
ments of more than a third of the earth can be seen 
at one time, while cosmic observations not possible 
from the earth can be undertaken at the same time, 
entirely new bases for weather prediction might re- 
sult. 

By no means, of least importance, is the strategic 
value of such possibilities of distant observation. 
Spread out like the map of a war game, there would 
lie before the eyes of the observer in the spatial 
station the entire battlefield and its approaches. 
Even with most careful avoiding of any movement 
by day the enemy would hardly succeed in hiding 
his plans from such "Argus eyes”. 

{To he concluded) 
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The Radium Pool 

{Continued from page 229) 


“‘What are you doing here?’ a strange, silent 
voice seemed to ask. 

“In answer my thoughts asked the same question 
and instinctively my lips blurted out the words 
evasively. The awesome creature snapped his frog- 
like mouth and his antennae stood rigid. 

“‘Answer me! The silent demand was hostile 
under the glare of his owlish orbs. 

“My hand hung close to the butt of my gun but 
I kept my fingers from touching it. My brain was 
a whirl of thoughts, making clear thinking impos- 
sible. There seemed to be a peculiar power con- 
tinually stirring my brain, building up slowly an 
explanation for our presence there. I opened my 
mouth to speak but the strange power ordered me 
to keep it shut and to think. I looked around for 
Sands. He was standing at my side, his face as 
green as the ghastly faces in front of me. I felt 
somewhat assured by his presence and then my 
thoughts raced, omitting no episode of the long 
search by my partner for his sweetheart, Allie Lane. 
My thoughts told of tracing Allie and her father 
to the radium pool and how, on discovering the 
cave, we had decided to search within it for some 
remains of the ill-fated friends of Sands. 

“In my excitement I blurted the question : “ ‘Has 
anyone here ever heard of Allie Lane — have you 
ever seen her?’ 


“The big fellow turned his tubes towards Sands 
as though to question him. Sands must have been 
thinking terrible things about the grotesque beings 
who stood around us, for the big fellow reached 
out a rubber-like arm and suddenly circled it around 
his neck. Jerked from his feet. Sands fell to the 
floor with a curse. 

“ ‘Get him pardner !’ he yelled at me. ‘Shoot 
him r 

“The suddenness of the hostile move against my 
friend naturally forced me into action and in spite 
of the peculiar heat in the metal of my gun, I drew 
it from its holster and fired point blank into the big 
fellow’s face. 

“I expected to see him fall and the others dash 
away but the fellow merely croaked like a frog and 
tightened his hold upon Sands. A small, round hole 
appeared in his face where my slug had struck him 
just below the left eye. A yellow liquid that 
glowed like fire, trickled out of the hole for an in- 
stant, then vanished as the wound rapidly closed 
up! I jammed my gun into the holster, amazed 
and fearful. 

“Instantly the circle of strange creatures tight- 
ened around us. We were doomed men, I thought, 
as I was roughly lifted into the arms of one of the 
frog-faced beings 1 


\To be Concluded) 


What Is Your Knowledge of Science? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 


1. What is parthenogenesis? (Page 260). 

2. How much energy does the sunlight give U3 
per unit area? (Page 238). 

3. What are the rare gases of the air? 
(Page 239). 

4. What might be the physical sensations of one 
coming near a great quantity of radium? 
(Page 224). 

5. Of what is radium believed to be formed? 
(Page 226). 

6. Why might life on our globe be impossible 
for a visitor from another planet? (Page 
208). 

7. What are the qualities of the Heaviside 
layer? (Page 210). 


8. What are the characteristics of the moon’s 
surface? (Page 214). 

9. What is the essential peculiarity about or- 
ganic matter ? ( Page 231). 

10. What chemical changes does lightning cause 
in the air? (Page 240). 

11. How can the sensation or condition of grav- 
ity be produced in “weightless space?” 
(Page 264). 

12. What means of propulsion could a man have 
travelling alone in free space? (Page 270). 

13. How would a “space suit” have to be con- 
structed? (Page 269). 

14. What is the effect on us of an accelerated 
motion of our bodies? (Page 270). 
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The Feminine Metamorphosis 

{Continued from page 263) 


happened. For thousands of years, over in China, 
they have had a deadly disease. They have had it 
so long that by this time practically the entire na- 
tion has it without knowing it or without having 
many signs of it. They have just become accus- 
tomed to it, so that it is a very mild disease — but, 
at the same time, it is all through their bodies. 
Once in a while a white man contracts that disease, 
and then he dies a rather unpleasant death in a few 
years. Most of them become insane before they 
die. Now, when you girls operated on those poor 
Chinks for so many pieces of gold, you were oper- 
ating on men who had that disease. Every ampule 
of medicine you prepared from their glands had 
the germs of that disease in it. You took five thou- 
sand of your smartest women, the ones you were 
counting on to lead in this feminine revolt, and 
you injected this disease into their blood. You 
gave them what you called male characteristics, 
but you gave them something else. You infected 
every one of them with this disease. Dr. Hamil- 
ton flirted with this idea — she even went so far as 
to test each Chink with a Wasserman test, but she 
did not know that the disease was so mild in the 
yellow people that it does not show a Wasserman. 
So, she lost sight of the danger. Of course, she 
realizes it now. She is not a specialist in mental 
diseases, but she sees now that your comrades who 
are going insane have paresis. I suspected all this — 
I have talked about all this to the specialists — and 
tonight I find, by your own statements, that I am 
right. Ladies, the harvest you planted ten years 
ago is just beginning. Inside of another year every- 
one of your brilliant five thousand financial leaders 
will be insane. Your movement will fail because 
there will be no brains left to carry the gospel of 
what you call feminine supremacy to the nation. 

"One of the great men I talked to a few nights 
ago said that you had performed a feminine meta- 
morphosis. He told me that meant changing a 
woman into a man. You did better than that. You 
took five thousand of our best women, girls who 
would have made loving wives and wonderful 
mothers if they had been well advised — you took 
the best that we have bred, and, through your de- 


sires to rule, you have changed them into five thou- 
sand insane women. 

“There is no need of Johnson’s trying to fight 
you. There is no need of his ever knowing what 
happened. I am ashamed to tell him — ashamed to 
tell anyone, because you belong to the same sex 
that my mother and wife and daughters belong to. 
I did not think women could be so — peculiar. I 
really thought women liked us men — my women 
folks are wild about me — you ought to see the neck- 
ties my wife selects for me and the scarf-pin. I 
am not going to say a word about this to anyone. 
I will just tell Johnson that he need not worry — 
and my advice is to give those poor girls some of 
the new arsenic preparations that sometimes works 
so well in these mental cases. Now, I am going to 
take my chorus girl and leave, and please be sensi- 
ble and do not try to stop us, because, if you do, 
there are going to be a lot of us get hurt, and you, 
poor fools, are hurt bad enough as it is, if you be- 
lieve what I tell you, and I guess you do — you look 
as if you did. You need not worry about Lucy. I 
will send her back just as soon as I am safe.” 

So, Taine and Flossie Ruffles walked out of the 
room and out of the Club, and out into the realities 
of little old New York. 

That same night Taine called on Johnson. 

"You owe me,” he said to that worthy, "twenty- 
seven thousand dollars expense money. That is in 
addition to the money you had to pay those col- 
lege professors. Me — you don’t owe me anything 
except this expense money. I have your million 
and that is enough. The work is done. It was be- 
ing done before I started. You need not worry 
about those people at the Bridge Club. In another 
year there won’t be one of them that will know the 
minimum requirements for the dealer to bid one 
club. You can just take my word for it that they 
are through. But, at the same time, don’t gamble 
on the stock exchange for a week or two, because 
they may try to get you.” 

Johnson looked at the little man in amazement. 

"I suppose,” he said, “that you will give me a 
full report?” 

“No,” replied Taine. “No use. You would not 
believe me if I did.” 


The End 
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CANNOT TAMPER WITH UNIVERSE 

That the Creator introduced some 
proof” features into his universe and thereby 
prevents us from attaining the secret of the 
energy in matter, is the conclusion of Pro* 
fessor Millikan, according to an editorial in 
the New York Times, Professor Millikan at- 
tained fame when be announced the presence 
of some rays coming from space, that he called 
Cosmic rays, and which were able to penetrate 
several hundred feet of water in mountain 
lakes. The nature of these rays as well as 
their origin is unknown. They are far more 
powerful than X-Rays. In these rays lies a 
great part of the secret of cosmic energy. In 
order to get the great amounts of power neces- 
sary to achieve a Utopia we must be able to 
build up atoms, not disintegrate them, accord- 
ing to Professor Millikan. And doing this 
on earth is impossible. 


NSW UNIVERSES DISCOVERED B7 
POWERFUL TELESCOPES 

The use in recent years of powerful tele- 
scopes such as the 100-inch at Mt. Wilson 
Observatory has located new universes of 
stars and cleared our ideas somewhat as to 
the constitution of space, according to Science 
News-Letter, With the discovery of galactons 
by Professor Shapley of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, the arrangement of stars into systems has 
been verified. Stars are grouped into olusters 
and clusters into larger groups called galactons 
of which many million exist. Galactons are 
grouped into saptr-galactons called cosmons. 
Nearly fifty separate cosmons have revealed 
themselves. The nearest one is eleven million 
light years away, and contains 250 separate 
galactons. Our own galacton, the Milky Way, 
has a diameter of 200.000 light years, our own 
little earth being 50,000 light years away from 
the center. It is believed that our own galacton 
is one of the best and finest in the sky. From 
the researches made of our universe it is be- 
lieved now that it has a drcumference of 


FOUR DAY SERVICE TO HAWAII NOW 
Air mail, freight and passenger service be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu on a 
thirty-six hour schedule is the plan of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Company. With New York 
now only 32 hours away from San Francisco, 
the company officials expect that a 36-hour 
^service from the West Coast to Honolulu will 
put Hawaii within four days travel to New 
York. The company is at work on two lighter- 
than-air ships with which they expect to in- 
augurate the service. These ships are being 
constructed simultaneously with two gigantic 
navy dirigibles at Akron, Ohio. Akron, it is 
expected, may be the eastern terminus of the 
air line. The first ship will be launched in 
the spring of 1931, to be followed 14 months 
later by the second. The dirigibles will be al- 
most twice the size of the Graf Zeppelin, having 
therefore a capacity of about 7,000,000 cubic 
feet. They will be filled with helium instead 
of hydrogen. The United States has already 
enough helium to fill our airship needs, and 
in fact our supply of it will make us the world 
center to fill the needs of the rest of the world. 
The company is negotiating for a contract to 
carry government mail across the Pacifia If 
the line proves successful it might be extended 


520,000,000,000 light years. In other words, 
if light travelling at 186,000 miles per second 
were to start from one point of our cosmos 
it would take half a million million years for it 
to return. With our new 200-inch telescope it 
will be possible for us to see 500,000,000 light 
years away or about one-thousandth of the 
way through the universe. This is a pretty 
small part, but it compares favorably with our 
ability of only a few years ago. 


ECLIPSE DATA SUPPORTS EINSTEIN 
THEORY 

The data found by the recent eclipse of the 
sun, as observed in Sumatra, has added to 
other tests a confirmation of his theory of 
relativity, declared Albert Einstein. The de- 
viation from their normal path of the light 
beams from stars has confirmed his belief that 
a magnetic field such as presented by the sun 
has the power to bend light rays. Einstein's 
belief, as explained by Professor H. H. Shel- 
don of New York Universi^, was that light 
has mass and as such is affected by gravitation, 
and, as Einstein said, gravity and magnetism 
are the same. Therefore, if that is true, a 
light beam passing near a large mass should be 
drawn toward it. Such a large mass which 
could provide a test is the sun. Only during 
an eclipse when the brilliant disc of the sun 
is blotted out, can the stars be seen and photo- 
graphed at the same time as the position of 
the sun is seen. The positions of the stars 
are recorded as they would be if they were on 
a straight line with the direction of the light 
beam that finally reaches us. But we know 
where these stars really are from their com- 
puted position. If there is any difference be- 
tween the position as computed and that as 
seen during an eclipse then the light beams 
must have shifted. Such was the fact during 
the recent test 

AVIATION 

to the Orient and Australia. Thus with the 
English air lines that have been established to 
India, travel across three-quarters of the globe 
by air will he possible. 


PLANE TO MEET SHIPS 250 MILES 
AT SEA 

A ship-to-shore plane service will be estab- 
lished shortly by the United States Lines, Inc., 
which operates the Leviathan. The plane 
would meet the ship 250 miles at sea, swoop 
down and pick up mail without stopping. By 
this method a whole day is expected to be cut 
from trans-atlantic mail time. Further, a 
plane can leave the Newark airport, which 
will be the eastern base, and carry mail to the 
ship fifteen hours after it has sailed from New 
York. With a ship like the Lex'iathan 250 
miles out, the plane travelling at ISO mites an 
hour would pick up mail from the ship, and 
return to its base all within four hours. A 
huge Burnelti plane, one of the largest built in 
this country, will be used to inaugurate the 
service and will have a cruising radius of 4,000 
miles. It is also believed that the plane will 
deliver and take off passengers from the ships, 
thus allowing the late arrival to catch the ship 
long after it has sailed. 
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WEATHER PREDICTIONS FOR 
FUTURE MONTHS 

It may be possible, soon, to make predictions 
of weather weeks or months in advance, ac- 
cording to meteorologists of the American 
Geographioal Union. The observed fluc- 
tuations of the sun's beat and li^t, they be- 
lieve, are the Ibings responsible for weather 
changes. The solar radiant energy is being 
carefully studied at three astrophysical labora- 
tories. The demand for better and better 
weather service brought about principally by 
aviation has caused the need for more inten- 
sive study of weather-making factors. The 
farmer, the mariner and many commercial en- 
terprises also need a more accurate and more 
reliable service. 


NEW STUDIES MAT ILLUMINATE 
NATURE OF UNIVERSE 

Recent studies of the heavens with the speo- 
troscope have determined the velocities of cer- 
tain stellar bodies. One nebula has been found 
to be moving away from us at the rate of 
2,400 miles a second, making it the fastest 
moving *'object'' in the world. By checking 
up the velocities of stars and their distances 
from us, it has been found that the further 
they are away the faster they are moving 
away from us. This relationship is puzzling 
to astronomers so far, but many theories are 
being built to try to decide wbat the structure 
of the universe must be like. The ''curvature” 
of space as advanced by Einstein Is already 
well known. And the belief that the universe 
itself is shaped somewhat like the earth "finite 
but unbounded” is also acquiring acceptance. 

(The relationship between velocity and the 
distance from us might be explained by the 
old-fashioned belief that we are really near the 
center of the universe. Further, that the 
stellar bodies are moving by virtue of cen- 
trifugal foroe — the further they are from the 
center the greater the force would be and 
the greater the velocity 


RADIO SKY ROAD FOR AVIATION 

The construction of a road in the sky tor 
aircraft by means of radio is the plan on which 
aeronautical and electrical engineers are work- 
ing. In the recent war games, radio, inform- 
ing a bomber of his position and the weather 
ahead at all times, proved its worth. The 
army bomber used non-direotional radio. But 
what the engineers hope to do U to build di- 
rectional beams in the sky by which an aviator 
can tell at all times whether he is on the right 
path. Directional beams have failed in the past 
because they had a tendency to dip into the 
ground when they approached ore deposits. 
Recently, however, two National Air Trans- 
port pilots flew "blind” with the aid of direc- 
tional beams. One of the pilots travelling from 
the Cleveland Airport to Hadley Field, N. J., 
landed at Bellefonte, Pa., where he was in- 
formed that the weather was almost impossible 
to see through. The pilot, however, went on 
through the fog, where beacon lights were 
hidden and he was guided only by the radio 
beam broadcast by the Department of Com- 
merce. The pilot concentrated only on the 
dots and dashes coming from the receivers 
clamped to his ears. 
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8EX AND HESBDITT CONTROLLED, 
SAT SCIENTISTS 

Experiments that resulted in the control of 
sex and natural characteristics in various animal 
life were described by the Genetics Depart* 
ment of the Carnegie Institution. The sex of 
water fleas was regulated by an experiment of 
Dr. A. M. Santa. In laboratory tests paralleling 
the natural conditions under which the fleas 
germinate, Dr. Santa produced 840 genera* 
tions all female. Then by bis method he pro- 
duced males by placing the fleas under a bottle 
in crowded conditions. The crowding, he be- 
lieves, causes the production of males. Dr. 
Oscar Riddle explained the control of sex in 
doves by overworking their reproductive facili- 
ties in taking away eggs as fast as they were 
laid. By doing this he believes be can produce 
females only. He believes, also, that sex can 
be founded on metabcdio differences, such as 
controlling the rate of oxygen consumption. 

One of the remarkable things described by 
Dr. Riddle was the case of a woman in Eng- 
land who developed a mustache and beard and 
many other characteristics of the male. She 
was operated on for a tumor and then the 
feminine characteristics were restored. The 
article describing this appeared in the current 


RADIO-ACTIVITY NOT DUE TO 
COSMIC RAYS 

In an attempt to discover whether the radio- 
activity of radium and related elements was 
caused by the cosmic rays that are supposed 
to come to us from space, Dr. Louis B. Max- 
well, National Research Fellow at the Franklin 
Institute, took some polonium into a mine 1150 
feet below the surface of the ground. His 
theory was that inasmuch as cosmic rays had 
the power of penetrating several hundpd feet 
of water and corresponding amounts of other 
materials be must get beyond their range. In 
the mine the amount of radio-activity was 
measured and the activity of a corresponding 
amount was measured at the surface. The 
activity of both specimens was found to be 
the same, demonstrating that the activity is 
not due to the cosmic rays. 


STERILIZING WATER 
A process for sterilizing water, called the 
Katadyn is announced from Berlin as the in- 
vention of Dr. Georg Krause, a Munich, Ger- 
many, engineer. Melted stiver in scales so 
tiny as to appear to be a enere film is inserted 
id a container which is put into a special earth- 
enware water jug. When left there for several 
hours the water is completely sterilized, remain- 
ing so for several months. The silver, acting 
as a catalyzer, destroys the germs without it- 
self being affected. The use of silver was 
determined upon as the strongest germicide of 
all the heavy metals, being at the same time 
absolutely harmless. By use of the Katadyn, 
Dr. Krause hopes to provide a means for those 
in out of the way corners of the earth, where 
pure water is unavailable, to sterilize their owa- 


NO TRANSMUTATION FOUND IN 
EXPERIMENT 

The results of experiments to determine the 
pcssibility of transmutations of elements were 
carried out recently by L. Thomassen at the 
suggestion of Professor Millikan. The results 
published in The Physical Review showed no 
transmutation whatever, and at low energies it 
is deemed most unlikely to occur. An X-Ray 
tube was used in the experiment and the metal 
used as a target was bombarded with elec- 
trons. The tube was operated at a peak 
voltage of 207,000 volts. The method used was 
declared to be excellent and should have shown 
transmutation had there been a tendency for 
it to occur. The experimenter also repeated 
the work of Professor Smits who claimed to 
have changed lead into mercury, but the re- 
sults were negative. It is concluded that much 
higher energies than those now obtained must 
be used on the heavier metals. 


BIOLOGY 

issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Rid^e concluded from this 
that the secretions of the ductless glands may 
change sex, for it was the tumor that made the 
glands function abnorinally. 


INTELLIGENCE ONLY ON EARTH 

From our experience with interplanetary com- 
munication, or rather lack of it, Hiram Max- 
im, noted inventor, concludes that our planet 
is the only one that contains intelligent life. 
**We have received nearly every frequency of 
the spectrum,*' he said, **frbm the lowest radia- 
tion to the hipest, which is known as the 
Millikan Cosmic Ray. Is it not odd that of 
all these radiations from inter-stellar space there 
is not a scintilla of evidence that any of these 
radiations were sent out by intelligent beings? 
So may we not judge from that, that on this 
little earth of ours resides all the iotelligence 
cf the cosmos?'* 

(Mr. Maxim’s reasoning seems faulty. Deaf 
and dumb mutes wrould not conclude convin- 
cingly that tbera's no form of speech. By the 
laws cf probability it would seem very strange 
that of the millions of worlds of our cosmos 
our little insignificant earth alone has sentient 
beings. — Editor). 

CHEMISTRY 


"Sdeace News of tiie 

portrays in plain yet conrise 
language every important scien- 
tific advance during the month. 
Nowhere can the average reader 
get such a wealth of accurate 
and vital information condensed 
into such a small volume. Some 
42 scientific journals as well as 
a score of other sources are util- 
ized by our editors in the com- 
pilation of this department The 
publishers welcome shoit contri- 
butions to these pages from the 
various scientific institutions, 
laboratories, etc. 


CHEMISTS TELL HOW MOLECULES 
ARE MEASURED 

The methods of determining the measnre- 
ment of molecules and the patterns that atoms 
form in a substance were the subject of a 
symposium of the American Chemical Society. 
The method discovered by Irving Langmuir 
of forming a film of benzine on water, so that 
the film was only one molecule deep, was 
mentioned. By this method the number of 
molecules per volume was found and therefore 
the size of each one. Tte beautiful blue 
tone of ultramarine has been traced to a 
wandering sulphur atom, going its errant way 
through lapis lazuli. Tlie greatest study to- 
ward the recognition of characteristic elements 
is by the spectrum. 


^'AUTOMATIC CHEMIST** TESTS 
CITIES’ WATER 

A device which automatically tests and 
safeguards the purity of water used by large 
cities was displayed before authorities of a 
number of cities recently. The ’’automatic 
chemist” consists of a small portable metal box 
containing the tubes and wires and equipment 
necessary. This device regulates the chlori- 
nating process that is used to purify city 
waters. It increases or reduces the amount of 
chlorine necessary, as the condition of the 
water changes. After a storm or flood when 
polluted streams infect the main water supply, 
enough chlorine is released automatically to 
forestall any chance of disease. It has been 
physically impossible for a city chemist to 
test water every minute of the day but now 
this device does it. 


EUGENICALLY HADE GENIUSES 
NECESSARY 

That the human race must evolve constantly 
higher and hi^er types or suffer the retro- 
gression of all backward species is the belief 
of Dr. (Harence G. Campbell, president of the 
Eugenics Research Association. Although man 
may not go the full backward path of the 
sabre-toothed tiger, still there lurk for him in 
the future tests that he can meet only by pro- 
ducing higher types. The genius so far is an 
accident, a combination of brain neurons 
making new ideas and new thoughts possible. 
But the genius dies and with him dies also 
precious neurons. By eugenically mating 
people of superior power the neurons would be 
saved and possibly a higher species or greater 
genius might result There are two kinds of 
eugenics, the negative wfaicb prevents the re- 
production of the mentally defective, and the 
positive which aims at the mating of the mental 
superior. Birth control clinics are advocated 
in greater numbers as they can allow those who 
have the greatest tendency to multiply — usually 
those who offer the least in brains and creative 
ability to the world — to limit their offspring. 


CHEMISTS HAKE SYNTHETIC SCENTS 
Since everything else is becoming synthetic, 
the development of synthetic scents seems 
somewhat inevitable according to an article in 
Science News-Letter, This is especially true 
when one considers that the male deer which 
carries the perfume pod or scent gland is being 
killed off at the rate of 50,000 to 100,000 
every year and is becoming relatively scarce. 
The scent made synthetically was demonstrated 
by Professor Bogert of Columbia University 
and is known commercially as Exaltone 
whereas its chemical name is cychpentade- 
canone. It sells for $275 an ounce. The nat- 
ural musk which sells for $35 an ounce is 
only 1 percent pure, thus illustrating that the 
synthetic product is about one-tenth as cheap 
as the natural. 


CONFESSIONS BY DRUGS BANNED 
The result of a recent case in Hawaii where 
a boy under the influence of a drug con- 
fessed to a murder he bad never committed, 
probably will spell the doom of the use of such 
drugs, says Doctor Morris Fishbein in the 
Scientific American. The drug was scopolamin 
and its purpose was the inhibiting of the will of 
the criming so that under the influence of it 
be would invariably answer questions truth- 
fully. In the Hawaiian case a Japanese 
chauffeur was arrested for the murder of a 
boy and he maintained his innocence until the 
drug was applied, when he ’’confessed.” When 
the drug bad worn off he repudiated it. It 
was discovered later that he had no connection 
with the crime. The use of such tricks any- 
way, says Dr. Fishbein, is contrary to the 
Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR SUPER- 
MINDS 

In an effort to procure special education for 
super-minds, to develop great leaders in 
chemistry, nine young men have been picked 
to study at Johns Hopkins University where 
they will work under Professor Neil Gordon, 
who holds the chair of chemical education at 
the University. The plan provides for the 
concentration of genius in chemistry for, as 
Professor Gordon said, it is the super-intelli- 
gent men who have given us our progress. If 
the world bad to depend for its progress on 
the mentality of the lower 80 per cent of the 
people, it would remain just where it is, in 
status quo. He deplores the fact that too 
much of our educational activities are directed 
toward the average. With the growing com- 
plexity of problems, there is coming a greater 
and greater need for master minds. The 
young men will be allowed to do research work 
under a fund established by the Gar van 
Chemical Foundation. 
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BAKTH'G INTBRIOS STILL MTSTERT 
SAYS ASTROKOHER 
Repljiog to a queetion why astronomers did 
not know more about our neighboring planets* 
Abbe Moreux, director of the Observatory at 
Bourges declared that at our present state of 
knowledge we know very little about our own 
earth, at least about its interior. So far we 
have penetrated only about 2.5 kilometers 
(1.7 miles), this being at Olinda, C!aliforoia, 
where rocks were brought to the surface. But 
as compared with the radius of the earth, some 
miles, what we have done so far is 
merely a scratch. In fact, the Abbi says, our 
knowledge of the surface of the globe is not 
exact. 


SUN’S MEDICINAL POWER NO 
DIFFERENT IN WINTER 
The belief that the sun’s rays during the 
winter do not contain the same benefioia] ele- 
ments as in summer is erroneous, declared 
Dr. Arthur R. Riddle of the Hegeman Labora- 
tory of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. There is no difference in the seasonal 
constitution of the sun’s rays, the observable 
effect in the curative value of the rays is due 
only to the intensity. Naturally they are 
stronger in Summer than in Winter and the 
effect on one being treated by them would 
increase from Winter to Summer. 


WORLD’S NEED FOR RADIUM 
EXCEEDS SUPPLY 

The subscription of $1,500,000 in Britain re- 
oendj to pur^ase a supply of radium for the 
nation served to call attention to the scarcity 
of the material and the total inability of the 
producers to supply tbe demand. There exists 
in the world now only 250 to 350 grams or one- 
half to three-quarters of a pound of the pre- 
cious substance. However, inasmuch as It loses 
only half its volume in 2,500 years from its 
radio-activity tbe supply will have quite a long 
life. Tbe greatest supply in tbe world is in the 
Memorial Hospital of New York where there is 
now eight grams valued at about a half mil- 
lion dollars. Ninety per cent of the material 
is bandied through Belgium, and in fact most 
of that which is now produced comes from tbe 
piichbhndf of the Belgian Congo. 


TEMPERATURE OF 458 DEGREES 
BELOW ZERO REACHED 

Professor W. H. Keesom of the Leyden Uni- 
versity, Holland, who succeeded in solidifying 
helium, a task considered extremely difficult, 
has now been able to reach a temnerature of 
458.58 degrees below zero, or .82 of a degree 
above what physicists consider absolute zero. 
He has achieved this in a small volume equal 
to 12 cubic inches, which is large enough to 
allow placing in it tbe instruments necessary 
for experimentation. Previously, the largest 
space that bad been reduced to such a low tem- 
perature was one cubic centimeter. In as much 
as absolute zero is considered the temperature 
at which all atomic activity ceases, much valu- 
able information about the structure and char- 
acter of matter is expected from Professor 
Keesom’s researches. 


7LT-WXNG MEASURES STARS* 
RADIATION 

Part of the wing of a 6y bung on a thread 
spun from a rock is used to measure the rad- 
iation from stars millions of miles away, says 
Science NewS’Letier. Dr. Charles G. Abbot of 
the Smithsonian Institution described the 
method of doing this. Tbe apparatus which 
used the fly-wing is built on the principle of 
tbe radiometer — tbe apparatus often seen in 
tbe windows of opticians. In the latter de- 
vice, little vanes are rotated by tbe beat of the 
sun falling on blackened surfaces and the heat 
waves rebounding, thereby creating a reaction 


GEOLOGY 


1,500,000,000 TONS SOIL ERODED BY 
FLOODS 

We are becoming used to hearing about the 
Seeding of villafl^B, towns and &rms by our 
untamed rivers. That the floods are destroying 
•oil and plant food in tbe soil worth several 
billions is the statement of Hugh H. Dennett of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as stated 
in the New York Htrald Tribunt, Seventeen 
million acres of arable ground are destroyed 
for cultivation each year, he says, and the 
washing away of the top soil which contains 
the valuable plant foods utterly ruins tbe 
ground for further use. Mr. Hammond be- 
lieves that tbe problem of the control of these 
floods is a serious national matter. 

MEDICINE 

CAT LIVES HOURS WITH RUBBER 
HEART 

A cat lived for several hours with a rubber 
heart pumping blood through its system accord- 
ing to Dr. O. S. Gibbs of Dalhiousie Univer- 
sity. The heart was electrically operated, and 
tbe cat continued to exist, even though tbe nat- 
ural heart had been removed. The natural 
heart had been worn out by experiments to 
determine the effect of drugs on the system. 
The operation, the removal of the natural 
heart and the substitution of tbe artificial one 
took about five minutes altogether. 


BRILLIANT MEDICAL RESEARCH 
EXPOSED PELLAGRA 
With the awarding of a Congressional pen- 
eioD to the widow of Dr. Joseph Goldberger, 
the results of his years of study of tbe disease 
pellagra have come to light, and revealed a bril- 
liant scientific accomplishment. When Dr. 
GoldbeTger started the study of the disease very 
little was known except that its victims showed 
skin rashes, contract^ mental aberrations and 
usually died in the insane asylum. By an in- 
tensive study at first hand of pellagra victims 
and their environment, by experiment after ex- 
periment, Dr. Goldberger eliminated the theory 
that it might be a contagion spread by germs 
and finally hit on tbe conclusion that it was 
caused by a deficiency of certain substances in 
the diet. He tried this out by isolating two 
groups of volunteers, and giving them differ- 
ent diets. One group contracted the disease 
and tbe other did not. He found and isolated 

PHYSICS 

to rotate tbe vanes. On tbe fly-wing apparatus 
the same is done only tbe radiation of light 
from tbe stars strikes on the fly wings. Three 
little wings were used to form a T-shaped 
figure. Another figure was bung opposite it 
with a space of 1/250 of an inch between 
them. They were suspended from threads of 
quaxtz. One side was bladcened and the 
movement of the wings due to tbe light im- 
pact was measured. Thus tbe light received 
from distant stars has been analyzed. 


DEVICE MEASURING EMOTIONS 
INVENTED 

Professor R. S. David, of Columbia Uni- 
versity has invented a device to measure the 
emotions of a human being. It is called tfie 
Psycho^Galvanic Refier. The equipment con- 
sists of a mass of electrical apparatus ending 
in a radio receiving set. The operator sits 
beside the set, with the subject in tbe next 
room. The subject is sitting in the dark whb 
the fingers of one hand immersed in a brine 
solution. This serves as a conductor for a 
mild electric current through the body. Tbe 
master of ceremonies comes into the dark room 
and asks the subject a question concerning 
acme emotional subject. The reaction of the 
subject is measured by the operator in tbe 
next room. He can also measure the reaction 
to various sounds and smells. Tbe reactions 
of tbe subject are also photographed by the 
instrument so they can be studied at leisure. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD NOT SINKING 

Recent studies by the Department of (veology 
of Golumbia University together with the Na- 
tional Research Council and the United States 
Geodetic Survey have disproved the conten- 
tion made that the Atlantic seaboard is slip- 
ping into the ocean at the rate of a foot or two 
a century. Investigstions made in New York 
waters showed that apparent changes in the 
relative levels of land and sea may be decep- 
tive. A supposed subsidence of the coast 
may indicate nothing more than a local varia- 
tion in the sea level due to some change in 
the form of tbe coast caused by waves and 
currents. 


similar disease among dogs called ”black- 
tonguc.” He finally began to |pcd pellagra 
victima yeast and they recovered. Now hit suc- 
cessors are going on with the study of this dis- 
ease which strikes upon tbe poor and under- 
nourished, and they will have a brilliant foun- 
dation upon which to complete Dr. Goldbergcr’s 
work. 


TUBERCULOSIS DETECTOR 

DISCOVERED 

Two methods for the detectioo of tubercu- 
losis during its early stages were revealed 
during the annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Dr. Eimoid R* 
lx»ng and Florence B. Seibert of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announce that they have 
been able to produce tuberculin in a pure 
state and by means of it can detect tbe white 
plague very early. It is to be used exten- 
sively in detecting the disease in fowl and 
cattle, and to attempt to discover what effect 
tbe disease in those animals has on humans. 
Tuberculin, heretofore, had only been procured 
in an impure state and this 1^ frequently to 
diagnosing cases as tubercular which later 
were shown to be free of tbe disease. Three 
doctors of tbe Rockefeller Institute, Florence 
R. Sabin, C. A. Doan and C. E. Forkner, 
have devised a means of detecting the disease 
within three or four days after tbe infection; 
before any serious damage is done hy it. 
What tbe instrument was, was not divulged. 


MICHELSON TESTS VELOCITY OP 
LIGHT 

An attempt to check the velocity of light, tbe 
discovery of which was partly due to his in- 
genuity, is the task the 76-year-oId Professor 
A. A. Micbelson has set for himself. A tun- 
nel a mile long will be used. In it will be an 
almost perfect vacuum with temperature con- 
ditions set perfectly right. In as much as tbe 
calculation of tbe speed of light 186,000 miles 
per second is that in a vacuum. Professor Mi- 
cbelson wishes to verify it. The light will take 
a ten-mile path, being reflected back through the 
tunnel five times by mirrors. If he achieves a 
correction of 1 to 2 parts in a million, then he 
will be satisfied, declared Michelson. 


SELF-PHOTOGRAPH INVENTED 
An instrument called tbe photo reflex, where- 
by one can take a photograph of himself from 
any desired angle and with any pose has been 
invented by Luther G. Simjian, director of tbe 
photographic division of the Yale Medical 
School. Tbe subject seats himself in a cabinet 
five feet wide and nine feet long. Mirrors sur- 
round him on every side. He sees in front 
of him on a small plate a picture of bow his 
photograph will look. He can. then arrange his 
pose to suit himself and when be is satisfied 
with what the reproduction will look like be 
presses a button with hand or foot and the pic- 
ture is taken. The lights in the cabinet are 
extinguished and the exposed film is automatic- 
ally displaced by a fresh negative. The lights 
are switched on for the next exposure. 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


TELEVISION MOVIES TO BE 
BROADCAST 

A series of short mofion pictures will he 
broadcast in the near future by the Visua- 
graphic Pictures. Inc., to those possessing tele- 
vision receivers. The pictures will be broadcast 
from station W2XCR, Jersey City. N. J.. which 
is owned and operated by the Jenkins Tele- 
vision Corporation. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO BT ULTRA- 
VIOLET DEUON5TRATEP 
A denwnstration of television and radio by 
means of ultra-violet rays was made by the 
United States Radio and Television Corpora- 
tion. Paul A. Kober. who designed the ap- 
paratus. had the transmitter with a mercury 
induction lamp set up. A filter was attached 
which allowed only the ultra-violet rays to 
pass through. Seventy feet away was the re- 
ceiver. a television screen. People standing 
in front of the transmitter were seen by those 
looking at the receiver. Further, when voices 
were used at the transmitter, they were heard 
at the receiver. The light beams, of course, 
are invisible, having a vibration rate of 767,- 
730.000 million cycles a second and a wave- 
length of 390 millimicrons. When objects 
stood between the transmitter and receiver, dur- 
ing the demonstration, the beam was inter- 
cepted and nothing was received at the receiver. 
Use of the ultra-violet will make a new radio 
channel, and one which will be open only to 
those using his apparatus. 


DIRECT NEW TORK-8AN FRANCISCO 
RADIO SERVICE BEGUN 
Radio service between New York and San 
Francisco without the use of a relay was 
begun recently by the R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc., by the exchange of messages between 
Mayor Walker of New York and Mayor Rolph 


TYPE SET BY HUMAN VOICE IN NEW 
MACHINE 

A machine has been developed by the Poly- 
graphia Corporation of New York whereby a 
reporter may read his story into the marine 
and the type will thereby be set. This will 
eliminate eU necessity for a human typesetter. 
The copy to be set is merely spelled out, and 
the sound Impressions are recorded on a mov- 
ing film. In some way, not described, the 
film causes the particular letters or symbols 
to be picked out of the font. Changes in 
font can also be made as often as required by 
merely indicating the change vocally. The 
Ediphone or Dictaphone can also be used with 
the machine to give the actual instructions to 
the machine. 


BEES STUDIED FOR LIFE-PROLONO- 
INO ELEMENTS 

Dr. Frederick G. Banting, Nobel Prize 
Winner of 1923, and Professor H. F. Jackson 
are starting a study of bees to determine what 
elements in their lives may divulge some life- 
prolonging principle, declares Tit^Bits of Lon- 
don. It has long been known that the Queen 
bee has a life cycle far longer than that of 
the ordinary workers. It is known also that 
the Queen's food is different from that of the 
workers. What the scientists hope to dis- 
cover is that the jelly used as food by the 
Queen may contain the substance that will pro- 
long life. If that is true, there will remain a 
second study to determine how the jelly may 
be made synthetically to provide sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the human race. The Queen's 
life is three times that of the drone, and from 
five to fifteen times that of the worker. In 
addition the Queen is twice the size of the 
worker and a third larger than the drone. 

(Dr. Keller's story in this issue, "The Bone- 
less Horrors," contains much about this very 
interesting question. — Editor) » 


of San Francisco.' Using a short-wave cir- 
cuit, a speed of transmission of 250 to 300 
words a minute is possible. The new service 
includes photo-radio transmission as well as 
messages, and is the first step in the estab- 
lishment of a national short-wave system. An 
improved beam projector system is used, this 
being the development of engineers of the 
R.C.A., resulting from several years of ex- 
periments. 


RAY STOPS MOTOR VEHICLES 
A. Roberts, who claims to be the inventor 
of a "death ray" recently demonstrated, says, 
Modern Mechanics, has an apparatus by which 
he projected a ray that stopped a motorcycle. 
The apparatus weighing less than fifty pounds, 
is held in the hand and pointed at the vehicle. 
Electricity is its basis, it is said, but the in- 
ventor refuses to give more definite informa- 
tion about its manner of operation. Roberts 
claims that the "death-ray'* demonstrated by 
H. Grindell Matthews and given much pub- 
licity, is really his invention. 


TELEVISION SPEED REQUIREMENT 
CAUSES OBSTACLE 
The necessity for the transmission of Images 
at 100 times the speed necessary to send still 
pictures or "photos" to form moving pictures 
is causing most of the difficulty in the promo- 
tion of the art, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith of 
the Radio Corporation of America told the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. The problem of 
the speed requirement has introduced seriotas 
difficulties, and has caused what Dr. Goldsmith 
termed the "leisurely development" of tele- 
vision compared wi^ the rapid progress of 
telephony or telegraphy. L. W. Horton of 
the General Radio Company stated, however, 
that the scientific problems accompanying photo 
radio and television were solved years ago but 
it is the economic problem that is difficult. 

GENERAL 


GARRETT P. SERVIS3 DIES 
Garret P. Serviss. well-known to read- 
ers of science fiction and those inter- 
ested in science generally, died in the 
Englewood, New Jersey, Hospital at the 
age of 79. He was a lawyer and an 
editorial writer for the New York Sun 
at various times, but his absorbing in 
terest was the popularizing of science. 
This he did in a fashion which made 
his name known to millions. He wrote 
and lectured on astronomy and history 
arid travel. In 1896. at the risk of his 
life, he climbed the treacherous Matter- 
horn. Among his books were "As- 
tronomy with an Opera Glass," "The 
Conquest of Mars," "The Moon Metal,'* 
'^Pleasures of the Telescope,*’ ‘*Other 
Worlds," **Curiositie8 of the Sky," "A 
Columbus of Space," "The Second 
Deluge," and "The Moon Maiden." He 
is survived by his widow, a son and 
daughter. 


EDISON SEARCHES FOR NEW 
INVENTOR GENIUS 
The announced intention of Thomas A. 
Edison to discover among high school boys a 
possible inventor genius has aroused much in- 
terest from scientists, educators and psychol- 
ogists. Edison plans to take the most prom- 
ising young man from each state, give them 
all a special test of bis own to determine the 
most capable. The one selected will be given 
a university scholarship to fit him for the fame 
that is sure to be bis. The consensus of 
opinion of authorities as announced in Science 
News-Letter seems to be that the tests given 
would have to be more severe than the ques- 
tionnaire that Edison proposes. There must 
be severe intelligence, scientific aptitude con- 
centration, abstract thinking and a great 
number of bewildering mental tests that 
psychologists have devised. 


MEASURE MOISTURE BY RADIO 
A method of measuring moisture by radio, 
was described by the inventor, Professor £1. 
F. Burton of the Department of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Toronto before the Royal Canadian 
Institute. The device is an application of an 
ordinary* high frequency alternating current ob- 
tained by the use of a radio tube. 


SHIP-TO-SHORE TELEPHONE SERVICE 
TO COMB 

Experimental work on radio telephony to be 
used between ships and sea and a ship and 
shore, is in progress, says Sosthenes Behn, 
president of the International Standard Elec- 
tric Corporation. Short-wave wireless tele- 
phone equipment is being installed on a trans- 
atlantic liner which, according to Mr. Behn, 
will receive the severest tests. Commercial 
service will probably result from the success of 
the experiments. Wireless telephone stations 
have been established by the Internationa] 
Telephone and Telegraph Company at Buenos 
Aires and Santiago for communication with the 
United States and Europe. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION WITH MARS 
IMPROBABLE 

Because of the "skip distances** of radio sig- 
nals below 100 meters it is rather improbable 
that we can send messages to Man, said Dr. 
E. O. Hurlburt of the Naval Research Labo- 
ratories before the Institute of ^dio Engi- 
neers. Waves longer than 100 meters will not 
pierce through the atmosphere, anyway. And the 
shortest wave possible for reliable long dis- 
tance communication is 47 meters. On a sum- 
mer day the skip distances for 100, 80, 60 and 
SO meters would be 0, 780,1410 and 2240 kilo- 
meters respectively. From these calculations, 
he deduces that only a very optimistic experi- 
menter would expect from our present equip- 
ment any communication with Mara. 


NEW ROBOT MONEY-CHANGER 
REJECTS SPURIOUS COINS 
New Yorkers are becoming used to the 
robots in the drug stores who change their 
coins into others and who sell them cigarettes 
and chewing gum. The Consolidated Automa- 
tic Merchandising Corporation, which owns the 
robots, has had quite a bit of difficulty with 
bad coins. Now the robot rejects these coins 
and in what is described as an **acidulous 
voice** says, "Please use good coins only.*’ 
Cameo, as he is known, is stationed in the 
Liggett store at Broadway and Forty-seoond 
Street, New York. He is said to have the 
power to analyze the metal content of each coin 
presented to him and to weigh the coin with 
his delicate machinery. 


MODERN WONDERS HAVE LONG 
BACKGROUND 

It would be a mistake, says Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, in the Nation*s Bt^ness, to consider 
that our modern wonders, the airplane, the 
radio, etc., are products solely of our own 
time. For the airplane was made possible by 
the internal combustion engine, which grew 
from the old steam engine, which in itself was 
made possible by 200 years of work in celes- 
tial mechanics. The radio, too, springs from 20 
years of research with electronic discharges in 
high vacuums. Our own epoch Is but a min- 
ute in the vastness of the world's age. We are 
figuratively fretting from our cribs and wonder- 
ing what sort of an external world we have. 
And for the billion years or so that we may 
still inhabit the earth, the kind of world we 
will have will be our supreme concern. Man 
is learning the possibilities ahead of him so 
that during the next billion years he may learn 
to live a million times more wisely than now^ 
(Dr. Millikan’s statement of our concern about 
the world of the future, is also the concern 
and subject of much of so much of the mate- 
rial in SCIENCE WONDER STORIES.— 
Editor) 
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What Science Fiction Means To Me 


W HEN the publication of SCIENCE WONDER STORIES was 
tint contemplated, the editor of tbia publication addrened a 
number of letters to science fiction lovers. The editor promised 
to pay $50.00 for the beat letter each month on the subject of "What 
Science Fiction Means To Me.” This contest was to run for three 
months. The last prize winning letters, therefore, appear in this number. 
The response to the request was so great, and such a large number 


of most excellent letters were received, that it is only possible to print 
a few of the best ones. We are sorry we are not able to publish more 
of them. The editor admits that as usual he was hard pressed to award 
the first prize, but we hope our readers will agree on the selection. 

The remarkable letters printed here show in what esteem science 
fiction is held by our readers and authors. 


First Prise $50.00 

The Story of Humanity 

Science fiction to me is the answer to the cry 
of the ages for relief from the everyday grind; 
it is the key to the door of a magic land where 
nothing is drab and dreary, and all is new and 
strange and fascinating. It is a magic carpet 
that will take us to far-distant planets through 
strange and wonderful cities and civilizations, 
fiing us centuries into the future to the pin- 
nacle of the culture that is to be, or send us 
through the curtain of the past, to view with 
astonishment the primitive men, gigantic ani- 
mals and reptiles and forgotten vegetation and 
stars andi sun of a day that is no more. 

It is the unfolding of a drama of a superb 
struggle of the human being to lift bimself 
higher and higher and farther and farther from 
the slime of the primordial, it is the tale of 
a mighty battle for knowledge, the eternal 
struggle for truth, and the tale of the hard- 
fought victory that man is winning against 
fanaticism, intolerance and ignorance. 

It is the forerunner of the progress of 
science, and the ever-swelling additions to hu- 
man knowledge that it is making, of the chal- 
lenge of the man of science to the problems of 
nature that seemingly defy solution. It is the 
advance guard of the progress of the whole 
human race, finding one veil in its path, tear- 
ing that aside, only to find another, and rend 
H asunder alsol 

It is a tale of the efforts of primeval man 
boring upward and onward from the dark 
de^s of ignorance to the ultimate goal, the 
white light ol Eternal Truth. 

It is a story of the far-flung mysteries of 
the Stan, of the secrets of gigaotio fortes 
locked up in the unconquered atom, of the 
■astoy of disease, of the lengthening of the 
sptn of life, and if is a symbol of the puzsle 
of life Itself. 

It is a story of Humanity I 

F. P. Swiggett, Jr., 

Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

First Honorable 
Mention 

The Perfect EBtertainment 

Sci«nce fiction means to me the perfect com- 
hination of entertainment and enlightenment. 
With irresistible smoothness, it combines these 
qualities to a greater degree than any other 
type of literature. The rapid increase in pop- 
ularity of science stories is ample proof that 
they meet a demand which bad gone too long 
unheeded. 

I find the reading of these stories an easy 
and delightful way of keeping in constant 
touch with scientific progress. This method 
of learning is infinitely more pleasing than the 
tedious process of prying such information 
from textbooks. The absorption of knowledge 
becomes a real pleasure. 

Science fiction is a marvelous aid to clear 
thinking. Problems are discussed from un- 
usual angles. Technical terms arc used spar- 
ingly. Such stories intensify my interest in 
science, and give new enchantment to its facts 
and theories. 

Stories of science are the best example of 
"different" fiction, because they are based 
upon truth. My enjoyment of them is greatly 
increased when I realize that what now seems 
so strange and wonderful may some day be- 
come reality. 

The literature of science is the magic rug 
upon which my thoughts are instantly carried 
to queer and marvelous places. My imagina- 
tion is given free rein, and seeks eagerly for 
things odd and startling. I meet quaint 
characters. I find new friends, and share 


with them the thrills and dangers of their ex- 
traordinary adventures. Science stories are 
indeed the realm of the bizarre and the un- 
expected. 

Science fiction is the conquerer of time and 
space. It is the master key that unlocks the 
forbidden door of the future, and reveals the 
mystery of ages yet unhorn. What changes 
will the next million years bring? What lies 
beyond the boundaries of our universe? What 
wonders are within the atom? What is the 
secret of the fourth dimension? What forms 
of creatures inhabit other planets? I find in 
science stories the most logical answer to these 
and hundreds of other questions. No other 
kind of fiction contains such limitless possi- 
bilifies. 

Science stories provide me with countless 
hours of fascinating reading. They nutch my 
every mood. Whether I seek mystery, ro- 
mance or travel, science fiction quickly sup* 
plies stories that correspond with my desires. 
Worries and cares forgotten, I revel in thrill- 
ing and exciting events. These stories grip 
my attention and hold it. They are worth 
reading again and again. 

J. Roy Chapman, 

3{3 Loomis Ave., S. E. 
AtlanU, Georgia. 

Second Honorable 
Mondon 

Crosfles the Chasm ol ImpossSbility 

Science fiction mcana that not only I, but 
hosts of others may revel in the glittcnns 
plausibilities advanced in the dynamic writings 
of alert giants in the field of lettert; may find 
ourselves journeying mentally with thert 
through the cosmic infinitude from the nadir 
of sul^atomio division to the senhh of horren- 
dous magnification. 

Moved by a vast curiosity we beaeecb the 
Kience fictionist to create new,utools and adapt 
diem to use. We delight in the warp of 
Romance woven into the cloth of Fancy. 

We cross with him, the chasm of impossi- 
bility to explore the terrored unknown, there 
to roam as pioneers in hitfaeito undreamed ol 
phases of evolution. 

Science fiction’s tremendous ap^ w thrill- 
ing. With equal facility it delves into, and lays 
bare universes within the proton; construct the 
Cosmos itself as a belated atom, isolated. 

Its prophetic discernment makes matter-of- 
fact its processes of reasoning. The herculean 
strides of its mechanical genius portend the 
uHimate obsolescence of present-day standards 
of attainment. 

Deep in its fabric of imaginary conquests 
are the nuclei of opportunity. All of the arts 
and sciences are but pliant medHiins spread 
upon the palette of eventuality. 

The parsec is science fiction’s foot-rule; the 
refracting microscope its lamp of accomplish- 
ment; past, present and future are as one io 
its calculate deductions. 

Inspirational and REAL are the soul-awaken- 
ing demands it forces from our intelligence. 
We become more tolerant of the commonplace, 
and progress toward a larger, fuller comprehen- 
sion of the mystery ol all existence. 

Science fictionist, all hail the thought 1 

Whose fleet wings lightly span the gulf of 
space. 

Revealing mighty mysteries; Time- wrought; 

And scales the heights none other dares to 
face. 

A tragedy of life thou dost rehearse 

Between the mystic spectrum’s flashing bars. 
And from a sub-atomio universe 

Thy dauntless hands reach out, and grasp 
the stars. 


Science fictionist, all hail to thee I 

We contemplate thy works with bated breath. 
Tby Cosmic playground is Infinity; 

Thy toys: Time, Space, Creation, Life and 
Death. 

Thy flashing lightnings strike the doubter cold; 
Old canting dogmas ’neath thy thunders 
quail. 

Dot Daxel Defiancel is thy challenge bold. 
Scienoe Fictionist, to thee, all Hail t 

Al. Browne, 

San Francisco, California 


Briefer and More Intense Lile 

Here on the American continent is a great 
clamor — a clamor for things cultural. A hope 
gleams — a hope that a distinctive art, a dis- 
tinctive literature may evolve. There are many 
forces contributing to the cause. Literature 
without science fiction is food, but not a feast, 
a flower without fragrance. Personally, I be- 
lieve that my whole life will be brighter and 
more intense in every way for reading these 
talcs of science fiction. 

I am a student of the short story. My huge 
interest in your magazine is based upon the 
belief that anyone who wishes to be admirably 
entertained and pleased will do well to buy a 
copy of a science fiction magazine each month, 
for it contains perfect examples of accurately 
constructed stories, with simple, strong, well- 
formed and filled out plots that just teem and 
bustle with a healthy and wholesomely clean 
action. 

1 have an opinion that none ol the stories in 
science fiction would be out of place in a very 
limited collection of the world’s best short 
stories. For bed-time reading I would advise 
for everyone a copy of your magazine — and 
drift off into the vast space to the other planets 
with new acquaintances. I strongly believe that 
your science fiction magazine is the best 
money’s worth today and it will soon occupy a 
large space on the newsstand. 

Nicholas Mtzibrocky, 

Asbville, Manitoba, Canada. 


A New Language ol Optimism 

2i means to me a chance to play around in 
imagination in many strange fields. Not the 
restricted city yard bordered by fences **pass 
not” but with unrestricted liberty to roam 
about in the arcane past or to identify myself 
with conditions that may obtain eons io the 
future, but always tied to sanity by the golden 
thread of science or its logical extenskma. 

Jt means to me a chance to measure ideas in 
a big way, not confined to mere pounds or pen- 
nies, but to grow out into the blue. The teach- 
ing is uplifting, this refreshing review of 
science in its many angled applications to in- 
teresting development True, we know little, 
yet science is lifting veil after veil and we learn 
in accelerating ratios. We gain a steady faith 
in science and bright hopes for the days to 
come. 

It means to me a new language of ^timism. 
It is something to be one of a band of out- 
lookers-^canners of far horizons^that are 
linked together with new and wider viewpoints. 
These say to each other, **We be of one blood, 
tbou and I.” We have learned to think in 
new terms and can see pictures that are more 
than pictures. 

2t means to me more confidence In thinking 
along constructive lines and I feel it is some- 
thing I could not do without, except to my own 
loss, both in enjoyment and education. 

James 0. Walker, 
Burlington, Vt. 



I N this department we ahall publish every month your opinions. After 
allf this is your magazine and it is edited for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occa> 
sionally, it is np to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 


A good old-fashioned brick-bat. All are equally welcome 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, will be published 
here for the benefit of all. Due to the large influx of mail, no communi- 
cations to this department are answered individually unlesa 25e In 
•tamps to cover time and postage is remitted. 


In order to give our authors an opportunity 
to defend themselves from the eritieisms of 
their stories, we are opening our columns to 
them. Inasmuch as the mafority of the crit* 
icisms of the June issue were directed against 
*‘fVarriors- of Spacet" hy James P. Marshall, 
and **The Marble Virgin/* by Kennie Me- 
Dowd, we have invited these authors to write 
their defense. The tetters follow. This policy 
will be pursued in the future. 


Mr. Marshall Speaks 

Editor, Science fVonder Stories: 

Indeed I am pleased to write a few words 
in this section in defense of those space cars 
and their powers of destruction, even when 
directed against so large a body as Saturn. 

In a way I would feel that I bad failed 
miserably if the story did not in itself explain 
the power of those cars, for naturally the in- 
telligent reader would object to miracles which 
are thrust upon him without any supporting 
framework of plausibility, and a story so 
written could not reflect any credit upon the 
author. 

It was my intention and my hope to con- 
vince the reader as the young scientist in the 
story convinced the delegates, and I really 
feel that in support of the space cars 1 cannot 
do better than to emphasize some passages 
from the story itself: 

**You must consider more than the power 
of one world, we are dealing with the uni- 
verse. You must forget your present knowl- 
edge of mass and weight as they are known 
on earth. You have seen scales delicately 
balance, with perhaps a huge weight on either 
side. It takes but a fraction of an ounce to 
disturb that balance. The universe is like 
that, each member nicely balanced by oppos- 
ing forces. We have but to strengthen one of 
those forces on one member and the balance of 
that member will be destroyed, making it move 
as the stronger force directs.'* 

And again: 

**The gravitational field of the planetary ays- 
tem is to great a source of energy that any one 
car has unlimited power at its command." 

It must be remembered that the space cars 
in themselves had no power to create energy. 
They merely acted as mediums, as valves, 
through Which the infinite power which bolds 
the whole universe was liberated and directed, 
and that power so liberated and controlled had 
not to move a deadweight mass, but merely to 
unbalance a mass which depended entirely on 
the nicety of its balance to bold its place in 
the universe. 

James P. hiarshall 


Mr. MacDowd Deleoda **The Marble 

Virgin” 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

Replying to yours of the 18th instant, in- 
quiring if 1 wished to answer the criticisms 
of my story, *'The Marble Virgin." Yes — I 
do wish to make the points over which crit- 
icisms has occurred clear. The following is 
my answer: 

It is stated, early in the narrative in chap- 
ter three, that Huxhold himself conceived the 
idea of causing metastasis, from marble into 
flesh, of the statue upon which Wallace Land 
was at work. Following this, Huxhold pro- 
ceeded about more than a month's endeavor 
to fashion his terrible Cabinet and Electror^ 
dissolver. His genius was capable of fashion- 


ing the apparatus, and be did. The fact that 
it was necessary, in order to change marble into 
live flesh, in order to change the statue into a 
living, breathing personality, is covered by 
Professor Huxhold himself— he built his Cabi- 
net and Electron-dissolver for the one exact 
purpose for which it was used I His terrible 
machine could not at will cause transmutation 
of chance substances into other elements; but 
his Cabinet and Electron-dtssolver could change 
marble into flesh, could — through the super- 
power of the rays it generated — cause metast- 
asis of marble into organic flesh! The build- 
ing of cells, organs, nerves, bone, tissue, etc., 
such as every human body possesses, was within 
the power of Huxbold's Cabinet and Electron- 
dissoler, because: 

Near the close of chapter four, Huxhold ex- 
plains, *'An atom was long believed to be the 
smallest particle of indivisible matter. Science 
then learned that atoms possess constituent 
parts, positively electrified ^protons’, with neg- 
atively-electrified 'electrons' massed in a spin- 
ning, darting planetary-system about them." 
Huxhold goes on to acquaint Wallace Land 
with the fact that it is the number of these 
electrons and protons alone that determine the 
element/ Whether it was gold, iron, silver, a 
lump of potash — or live, organic flesh! Hux- 
hold then points out that supposing some 
means could be discovered whereby electrons 
and protons might either be added or sub- 
tracted at will, any substance (including 
metastasis of marble into organic flesh) might 
be transformed, by this powerful means, into 
some other (chosen) substance I 

Ergo, when Professor Huxhold manufactured 
bis apparatus the strange Cabinet and Elec- 
tron-dissolver, he incorporated each and every 
separate foundation to the power of the rays it 
generated, that not only was the marble statue 
itself given a complete transubstantiation into 
live, organic flesh, but while this occurred the 
whole wonderful complement of all that a 
normal Ihang body incorporates was also part 
of the strange metastasis/ 

The refulgent phosphorescence shooting from 
the horn of Huxhold's Electron-dissolver to 
play over the statue standing in the curve of 
the Cabinet, was not ONE ray merely; it was 
literally thousands of vitally effective rays 
carefully calculated by Huxhold's mad genius 
to perform the task of transubstantiation I It 
did not occur at once, either; but over a 
good long period. It was not explained, 
in the story, quite so clearly as in 
this letter; but bear in mind that I was, after 
all, writing a scientific story — not a detailed 
treatise on metastasis, or transmutation of 
elements. In other words what I pictured as 
happening within a few minutes really took, 
or might take, hours, or days, or months— 
who knows! 

I think this covers every point save another 
that may be raised, now that I have pointed 
out that Huxhold's Cabinet and his Electron- 
dissolver were created by Huxhold for the sin- 
gle task that lay in causing transubstantia- 
tion in the marble virgin. How come, it may 
be questioned, that Huxhold — if the above 
description of his apparatus is true — could 
shoot the dog, the marble leg, and finally 
Naomi herself, out onto the invisible plane of 
split electrons? This is why: The difference, 
as Huxhold himself recognized, between an 
atom resolved through addition or subtraction, 
and an atom which became split (apparently 
dissolved into nothing) , was infinitely small. 
Only a hair's breadth separated the one from the 
other. So Huxhold's Cabinet and Electron- 
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dissolver possessed the awesome faculty for 
doing this; and thereby was Wallace Land 
himself permitted to seek onto unknown planes 
for Naomi, following after the marble virgin. 
This is my answer to the criticisms of the 
story. If the readers of Scisncb Wonder 
Stories favor my doing so, I will follow up 
"The Marble Virgin" with a sequel even more 
dramatic, even more scientifically founded, in 
which the readers will be permitted to renew 
some old acquaintances. 

As you will see by the above, I am pre- 
pared to furnish a sequel to "The Marble 
Virgin." If, of course, you want it. And I 
hope that my answer to the criticisms of 
*'The Marble Virgin" cover the points raised 
by the readers. I want both to entertain and 
to please them I 

With all good wishes to you and Scibnci 
Wonder Stories, 

Kennie MaoDowd 


BoUhevUm vs. Fateism 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

It is with a feeling of pleasure mingled with 
disappointment that I report the completed read- 
ing of the first issue of your new magazine. 

All my criticism is centered on two stories: 
(1) The Reign of the Ray, and (2) Warriors of 
Space. 

As to the first tale: The science and tech- 
nique of the Reign of the Ray are excellent and 
1 have no fault to find with them. I cannot 
say as much for the political and social struc- 
ture. Let it be understood at the outset that I 
am decidedly opposed to the Soviet form of 
government. Dictatorships imposed by force 
and based on the theory that the people are 
made for the government do not appeal to me. 
Nevertheless, I honestly believe the authors of 
the Reign of the Ray presented a distorted and 
biased picture. Authors of scientific fiction, as 
a rule, are men and women of progress, who 
believe in evolution in all its phases. Soviet 
Russia, regardless of its defects politically and 
economically, has made tremendous strides along 
social and particularly scientific lines. This is 
a fact that cannot be disputed. Fascist Italy, 
on the other hand, notwithstanding its alleged 
economio progress, is slowly but surely return- 
ing to the medieval standards, which curtailed 
the thought and limited the action of the indi- 
vidual, which accepted the rule from above as 
the inevitable, which stifled inventive genius, 
and which allied itself with the rankest sort of 
intolerance and superstition. Yet in this story, 
the authors deliberately praise the Fascist form 
of government and bitterly denounce the So- 
viets. ^oth are dictatorships, both were im- 
posed upon the people against their will, both 
are maintained by force. And the best that 
can be said is that Russia is slowly recovering 
her sanity and in time will undoubtedly realize 
that social democracy cannot be achieved by 
force, but only by education and not until the 
people are ready to accept it. Italy is daily 
becoming more and more conservative, dedi- 
oating its future to a false, antiquated, narrow 
conception of nationalism, which bodes no good 
for the efforts of republican and democratic 
nations to establish and maintain good will, 
peace and cooperation. Scientifically, Russia 
has completely outclassed Italy. Why, there- 
fore, all this tommyrot on the part of the 
authors of THE REIGN OF THE RAY? 

When reading WARRIORS OF SPACE, I 
could not help but contrast this story with 
other interplanetary tales that. In my opinion, 
were much superior to Mr. Marshall's offering. 
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I bave DO fault to fiod with the fCDcral theme; 
it is unique and entertaining, but somehow the 
romance feature was so out of place I All I 
can say is that Mr. Marshall is unquestionabiy 
a great scientific writer, his romantic expres- 
sions should be omitted, if possible, for they 
damage his otherwise fine stories. 

So much for the brickbats I Aren’t you glad? 

I take off my hat in reverence to Stanton 
Coblentz. It is needless for me to state that 
all his stories are excellent and that his naiM 
is a guarantee that the work of his brain will 
satisfy and then some. His MAKING 0¥ 
MISTY ISLAND was up to his usual high 
standard and I do not have to say any more. 
His stories are unique in that he manages to 
place himself above the world, its narrow aims, 
distorted desires and foolish quarrels. He is a 
prophet of the days to come, an idealist of the 
highest order. May his influence continue to 

'’’xht' MARBLE VIRGIN was ex«nent 
throughout. There is only one question 1) 

would like to ask: The hero in the story made 
a woman out of marble— the scientist endowed 
it with life, but, to function as a normal woman 
this “creation” would have to be like a hu^ 
being internally as well as eternally. The 
sculptor, of course, could not make her 
the story does not indicate that the sclenlirt s 
cabinet did that.. Yet we have a woman acting 
in a normal way; just a little bit tord to swal- 
low, don’t you think? However, I repeat, the 
story was excellent. ^ 

Dr. Keller’s work is always of the higM 
eider and his Ule, THE THREAT OF THE 
ROBOT, Is one of his very beat. The moral is 
exoeUcnt and I am gjad that he takes the part 
of the ordinaryt average toiler and is opt an^ 
labor in his views as is the case with the 
autimts of THE REIGN OF THE RAY. 

The pages devoted to Science News were 
themselves worth the price of the magazine. 
I look forward to the next issue. 

Please accept my criticism in the fnenmy 
spirit in which it is offered. I am greaffy in- 
terested in the future of science fiction w Amer- 
ica and I want to help you in your new ven- 
ture as much as I can. 

Maurice Rabinovitz, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
VTashingtoD, D. C. 


(The editor accepts gratefully Mr. Rabino- 
vitz’ sentiments about the first issue of Science 
WonnES Stosiis. While he takes no partisan 
view of the political sentiments of “The Reign 
of the Ray,” he feels that very interesting things 
are happening in Russia, scientifically, at least, 
regardless of what her future destiny is. Many 
criticisms have been received about the creation 
of a woman from “The Marble Virgin.” If we 
interpret Mr. McDowiTa ida correctly he means 
that what happened in a few seconds in Profe» 
Bor Huxhold’s cabinet to be the compression of 
a process which would normally take a long 
limr. In other words, to carry on the dra- 
matic interest he has shown in one step what 
might take a dozen or a hundred steps. Tta 
editor is very happy to count Mr. Rabinovite 
among bis readers and urges him to express his 
opinion fully. We want frank and unbiased 
criticisms. — Editor)- 


Why la Empty Space Cold? 

Editor, Science IFcnder Stories: 

I have read the first copy of your magazine, 
and I think it’s a "wow I” It’s as good as 
anything in print, and if it keeps on Improving, 
there’s no telling where we’ll get. I see that 
Paul is up to scratch, as well as the writers. 
There’s only one fault I have to find; that is 
with the type. Couldn’t you make it just a 
shade or so darker? 

There is one idea in all interspace stories that 
puzzles me. There is supposed to be an abso- 
lute cold in space. Why this is so I cannot 
see, for space is filled with ether and in outer 
space there is no obstacle to heat waves. ’There- 
fore, these should travel indefinitely and pre- 
serve all their original beat, because nothing has 
detracted from it. Therefore, space travellers 
should have to arm themselves against severe 
heat rather than absolute cold. If my reason- 
ing is incorrect, will you kindly show me 
where? 

M. Ashman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Mr. Ashman's question about the cold of 
empty space is a fair one. Empty space is cold 
because it has no way of retaining the heat of 
the sun, Now as far as we know, empty space 


is empty. The theory of ether filling space baa 
been pretty generally discredited. Some scien- 
tists believe that there is some materia] filling 
space, but that it is so diflfuse as to be prac- 
tically negligible. Now heat will travel on in 
waves until it strikes some object which can 
absorb it. Thus, a human being out alone in 
space would absorb the sun’s heat and become 
warmed somewhat, momentarily. But the apace 
around him, being completely empty, and there- 
fore incapable of absorbing heat, would merely 
have the heat waves pass by it. Our human 
being would therefore radiate heat off to the 
cold surroundings and become almost as «v>M 
as the empty space around him. This is ex- 
plained somewhat in Captain Noordung*s ar- 
ticle on “The Problems of Space Flying” in 
our July issue of Science Wonder Stories. — 
Editor), 


“Scienoe Newo,” • Studeiit’a Aid 

Editor, Science Wonder Siories; 

A few days ago I received my first copy of 
Science Wonder Stories and was highly 
pleased with your first publication of this 
unique magazine. 

Every article and story more than topped my 
expectations. The section Science News of the 
Month, certainly is a worth-while addition to 
the value and interest of the magazine and I 
already feel I con converse more intelligently 
with the person who takes more time for the 
reading and studying of these various calcnla- 
^ns, discoveries and inventioDS ehg" 1 do. 
Being only a sophomore in high school, I 
haven’t bad enough experience in the field of 
science to underetand all the scientific material 
in your stories, bat 1 certainly find them in- 
teresting to say the least, and wish you the 
greatest eaccess with your future publications. 

Dean St Clair Mitchell, 
LuiciilE, Nebraska. 

(Mr, Mitchell is one of the many students 
who writes to tell us what a wonderful help 
Science Wohoer Storiis is to his school work. 
Mr. Mitchell will find as he goes on with the 
magazine that his know l edge of scienoe will 
grew remarkably. He will be fifing away, in 
his mind, the thoughts and ideas expressed by 


the authors, and the more that he learns the 
more be will be able to gain from each succeed- 
ing story. It is a process of growth that is as 
endless as nature itself. It is the missian of 
Science Wonder Stories to instruct while it 
entertains. — Editor ) , 


Mon OB “Warriors of Space” 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories; 

Received the first copy of Science 
Wonder Stories and am highly pleased 
with it. I especially liked the “Science News” 
department. The stories were all good so I 
will not comment on them. The cover as 
usual was a work of art. I vrould like to 
know what was the most popular kind of story. 
My favorite is interplanetary stories. I am 
glad that you are going to have articles on 
Space Flying. I also like the idea of pub- 
lishing the pictures of the authors. The best 
story in the issue was “Warriors of Space.” 
But I think they could have pulled Dione into 
the sun without taking Saturn and its whole 
system. What do you think? Are you going 
to have a quarterly? If so when will it oome 
out? 

David Ozstein 
Chicago, III. 

(Offhand, we should say that Mr. <}xstein’s 
criticism of the fact that Saturn was pulled 
into the sun with his eight planets instead of 
taking Dione alone, might be justified. But 
remember, however, that the forces that are 
involved are very complex, as was illiisirated 
by Donald’s pile of sheets with Sgorca on 
them. It' is perhaps one of tfiese anomalies, 
if Donald’s figures oontMned no errors, in 
which forces required to do work may be 
emaller or larger than they seem. The oover 
design in this issue illustrates this poiiit very 
forcibly. The editor wishes to stale further 
that he is very pleased with the amount of 
discussion that “Warriors of Space” has 
aroused. It has more than justified the pub- 
lishing of the story. The Quarterly will be 
out about Septembn IS — Editer). 

(Continued on page 283) 


To Our Readers 

O F late, the editor has received a great many communica- 
tions from readers who desire to have us open a new de- 
partment or perhaps incorporate it in “The Reader 
Speaks” department. 

Our correspondents wish us start a department in which will 
be answered general scientific questions of interest to all. 

We desire to put this matter to a vote and we ask you to be 
kind enough to fill out the coupon which you may paste on a 
postal card and send to us. We will then be in a position to 
know what the wishes of the majority are. 


Editor, ScmNQg Wondbi Stories, 

98 Park Place, 

New York City. 

I would like to see a department of scientific-technical questions and 

answers and I vote for it 

I am not in favor of a scientific-technical questions and answers de- 
partment and I vote against it - 

Name 

Address 

City State * 
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The Latest-'The Best^The Lowest Priced! 

For 25 years the management of this firm has sold merchandise hy mail. This is our guarantee to you— 

“We promise courteous treatment and prompt shipments." 

Order Direct we prepay all orders above so cents. Money Refunded (f 

From this Paee (R*™* F»vo cents extra postage for aU orders below 50c) QOOdS UnSStiSfaCtOrV 

Renit by checks money order or U. S. Postese etnmps. Canadian and foreign atamps not accepted. 


REAL PISTOL iLUMINOUS PAINTI MAGNIFIER I MICROSCOPE I FLORQSCOPE 



Hero’s e reol plttol. y»l smtll moush to be used u 
a witch charm. Illuitratloa Is full size. Imputed, 
best European workmanship. Elxcellent reproduction of 
itanderd pistol. Cut ihowf pistol broken open to 
loed blank cartridge. When trigger li pulled, car- 
tridge goes off with • loud* BANG, that can be heard 
for a block. Pistol entirely made of steel, nickel 
pitted. Handle Is beautifully angrared. Otlagooal 
barrel. Comes In box, with cleaning rad and S5 
blank cartridge. AT NO EXTBA CHABOB. 


Nf. S5M PUtol 

Na S5MA Set of K Cartridges < 


,»....Preoald $125 

Prepaid .25 


Make your own luminous 
articles. Paint watch and 
clock hands, electric light 
awltcfaes. push buttons, key- 
holes. house numbers, etc. 
1,000 uses. Articles treat- 
ed stand out brilliantly In 
dark. The darker the 
room; the more brUlianey. 

Na 6508 Lumlflaus Paint 
Prepaid Ut. Na 8508-A 
Large Site $1.00 


This floe folding pocket 
magnifying glass, also 
called linen tester. Is made 
entirely ol gold daeduer 
braag. Hai powerful lens 
that magnifies ererythlng 
10 times. Hes fixed focus. 
Just open It and It la 
ready. When folded this 
magnifier occupies a apace 
about as large es a quactM 
and twice aa thick. 

Np. 8SI8 Mainlflar 

Prepaid $5f. 


Hake U a real hl«h 
power imported microscope 
for Instruction end labora- 
tory work. Has regulation 
rotating light mlrrw. Hu 
adjustable lena for eonect 
focusing. With It eome 3 
ipeclaea altdai. Entirely 
brass. Packed In neat 
leatherette box. 

Nil CSI7 MNrauapb 
Prapald $1.00 


This Is a fine Imported 
combination micro- 
acc^e. Beally two Instru- 
ments in one. One end 
used for high magnification, 
such u seeing bacteria in 
milk or water. Other end 
to sea parti of Inseeta. 
flower apeclmena. etc. Fin- 
labed in gold brua. 

Na. 6510 Flerauegi 
Prapald $5t. 


FOO LEM ! HOAX HANGER HQtCOMPASS 10;; RUBBER ! ! 'BOOTLEG FUZZLEi TR ICK-SOAP 


' Par A 




Latest norelty ouL This 
trick coat-hangar looks Just 
Ilka the regulation article. 
But try and hang a coat on 
U and — ^FLOP down It 
comes. Hanger hu a spring 
hlnge-^en a hat pulls It 
down. Hanger la faiteoed 
to wall with nails or 
screws. Nickel plated. 

Nd. 8826 Hiu Haaiir 
Prepaid 2ta. 



A real sticker. Just try 
end gat the key off the 
bool It will take you 
quite a while till you 
muter the Intrioulu of 
thla clerer puzzle. Made 
entirely of metaL Nickel 
plated. Size ol thlg puzsle 
Is 

Ne. 6818 Beetle! Pufile 
Prepaid 28i. 



BLUFFGUNi PERISCOPE I CALLIOPL ! NOSE BLOWERilETICE GAME iRQUL ETTE 



Rluir your friends with 
thla gun. Made of com- 
position metal handsomely 
nickeled. Exactly same 
size, weight end shape u 
real article. Fine to bluff 
burglars. Used also as desk 
paper weight. Size of this 
gun is long and 3" 

wide. 

Np. 8505 eiuffgun 
Prepaid 60e. 


See what'a going on be- 
hind your back with this 
Beebackoscope. Used like a 
magnifying glass. No one 
knows you're watching 
them. Oirei you "eyes In 
your beck." This article li 
made in molded bskelUe 
and its size Is 

Ne. 6506 Perlaaepe 
Prapald lOe. 


Muilcat Calliope. Latest 
novelty. Made In celluloid, 
light weight. 

Eight keynotes produce 
perfect Calliope musical 
effect. Simple to play — 
Just blow. Plays like Har- 
monica. Exceptionally loud. 
Finished In different, at- 
tcactlva colors. 

No. 8521 Calliope 
Prepaid I5«. 


The real article I Con- 
ceal nose blower in your 
handkerchief and blow Into 
Instrument while you pre- 
tend to blow your nose. 
Everyone stops and looks at 
you. There never wu a 
terrible noise like It. Keep 
it up as long as you like. 

Ne. 8510 Noseblower 
Prepaid lOe. 


Beal Dice game. Press 
lever on side. When re- 
leased, dice spin around on 
green cloth. Smallest game 
of its kind. Built rugged- 
ly. Same size os your 
watch. Full nickel finish. 
Olass crystal. Has a ring 
to attach to your watch 
chain. 

No. 8514 Dice Gamp 
Prepaid 45e. 


Beal roulette game. Fresf 
lever and arrow sploa 
around Never atnpa twlco 
on same number la luoces- 
slon. Same lize as your 
watch. Fully alckel plated, 
glass crystal. Loads of 
fuQ. Has a ring tb attach 
to your watch chatiL 

Np. 8813 Raulpttp Otma 
Prapald 45a. 


OOH-LA-LA RING! MO VIES COPE TELESCOPE I TELEGRAPH i WONDERSCQPE , CIGARETBANG 



Handsomely carved gold 
filled ring. I^ks Just like 
any other ring. But, oh 
boy, wait till you look 
through the "VIEW." 
Strong magnifying glass 
shows French actress when 
viewed against light. Ring 
has large Imitation dia- 
mond. When ordering en- 
close a strip of paper 
giving size of your finger. 

No. 8511 Surprise flini 
Prepaid 3Se. 


Novelty pocket movie- 
scope. Has 2" Japanned 
metal tube with strong 
magnifying glass. BEAL 
pieces of regulation film 
are Insarfed In biottoiii 
Then view film against 
light. Each movlescope 
comes with a dozen REAL 
fllmi. Borne aip Id colon. 
Used also as magnifying 
glass. Neat box furnished. 

No. 8522 MovlMcepa 

Prepaid I5e. 


A teal telescoping tele- 
scope of astonishing power 
at last for a small price. 
Made entirely of brass as 
Its bigger brothers. Lenses 
are scientifically gceund. 
Nothing better made. Fits 
into pocket Instrument la 
handsomely finished in gold 
lacquer brass and measures 
extended 8%", closed 3^". 

Ne. 8504 Teteacopp 
Prepaid 66s. 


Learn the code with this 
snapper sounder. Telegraph 
to your chum. Big de- 
mand for telegraph opera- 
tors. We furnish complete 
set to learn all codes. By 
means of this Instrument, it 
U possible for you to learn 
the Morse code In 30 daya 
by practising an hour a 
day. 3 different codes are 
furnished: 1. Morse; 2. In- 
ternatitNial: 3. navy. Be 
sure to gefe tills article. 
Np. 8052 Telppraph Snapper 
Prapald lOs. 


NEW I Greatest pocket 
microscope Invented. Lotrici 
like fountain pen AND 
ACT0ALLT MAGNIFIES 
25 TIMES. Hair looks 
03 big as 0 rc^e. See 
pores In your akin. Has 
double adjustable lens. For 
home. Isboratory and shop. 
Full black enamel and clip. 
This little Instrument must 
be seen to be appreciated. 
Its size measures 

Np. 8503 Wonderscepp 

Prepaid 95e. 


Here boys is THE novel- 
ty. Box contains o dozen 
tiny wood pegs — but they 
ABB "treated." Push the 
sharp end of peg Into cig- 
arette about 1/3 In. Pegs 
are so small they’re invis- 
ible. Then t^er your 
friends the cigarettes. 
BANG, BANG I they go 
off — Tet BNTIBBLT 
HARMLESS. 

Ne. 6520 Clgarettebani 
Prepaid I5e. 


SCIENTIFIC NOUELTV COMPANV. 247 Greenwich St.. New Vork City 
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SECRETS 

Th 0 world’s most amaelnc bock, the 
Friend” — Marriage Guide end 
Medlcel AdTlser, reveals hundreds of 
secrets hidden from the public for cen- 
turies. Eiposes aoclent magic, curious 
artSt conjuring, secrets of lovers, gam- 
blers. money-makers; unseals the For- 
bidden CabaU; includes the Treasure 
Casket of Mysteries. Ways to Wealth. 
Beauty Secrets, Manufacturing For- 
mulae. Animal Training, Divination, Talismans and 
Charms. Ten astounding books In one great volume. For 
AdQlt. only. 8<nll N* Monty. Poy poslmon only $1.79 md 
postage on delivery. Bent sealed. Wlnehalt Ca.i Wsedblna* 
Pa.. Bax 702. 


‘A Bridal Eve” 



The Bridal Eva. A Daugbtar of Eve. A Olrl’a Awaken- 
ing. Love's Sweet Hour. Two Men and a Maid. A' 
Mad Love. The Wiles of Love. An Ardent Wooing. Love's 
Camlvil. A Nameless Bln. The Hour of Temptation. 
50 cents each. Any three for 11.00 All 13 for $3.o0. 
Bent sealed In plain wrapper General Delivery If de- 
sired. All orders must be prepaid In stamps or money 
order. 

PARK PUB8. CO.o tS BaekMM 8t., New Yark. 
Dapt. N-223. 


X-RAY 


KATHOSCOPE 
Pocket Detector^ 
Everybody wants it. 


See your best girl and all 6he*s 
doing. No one knows; but you see 
everything. Periscope operates in 
all climates; lasts lifetime, ready 
for use. $1.00 cash with order for . . 

this wonderful instrument and 8 astonishing French 
pictures. KATHOS CO., P. O. Box 830 
City Hall Post Ottet, Dept. WS, New York City 



^ro'^/fspnof/ze!'-^ ^ 


Complete course of Hypnotism, Mind Beading and Mag- 
netic Healing 25 fascinating lessons. How to b^me an 
export, hypnotize at a glance, make others obey your 
wishes, overcome bad habits and enemies, gain in power, 
wealth, love. Simple, easy system. Equals $20 course; 
now only $f. Send stamps, cash; no money to pay. 
EDUCATOR PRESS, 19 Park Raw, New Yark, Dept, H-223 



C^IDTC 

RECHWEAR 8 UNDERWEAR 



Tear fawplea. WRIYB 
catuai aiup, ibc. avr« 


AGENTS WANTED 

GOLD LEAF WINDOW LETTERS and 
Script Signs. No experience; 500% profit. 
Samples free. CONSOLIDATED, 69-AX 
West Van Buren, Chicago. 


FREE BOOK. Start little mail order busi- 
ness. Hadwil, 27A-74 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. 


815 DAILY selling custom quality shirts and 
ties. Largest cash commissions, extra bonuses. 
Outfits free. District managers wanted. Par- 
mode, 55 Lesser Bldg., St. Louis. 


CHALK TALKS 


Laugh Producing Program $1.00. Catalog 
10c. Baida Art Service, Dept. H., Oshkosh, 
Wie. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 

Send me 40c and negative and receive by 
return mail beautiful 8 x 10 glossy finish en- 

U^ement. Other photographic work at lowest 
prices. Send for circular to Charles, 210 Chest- 
nut St.» Camden, N. J. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


GET THE FRUIT OF YOUR EFFORTS. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY offered by large, 
Jong established manufacturers BRUSHES, 
BROOMS, MOPS. DUSTERS. Biggest com- 
missions provided through greatest discounts. 
Crew Managers and Salesmen become inde- 
pendent merchandising men. Exclusive terri- 
tories offer full protection. Write for sales 
proposition. WIRE GRIP SANITARY 
BRUSH CORP., 41-51 East 11th Street, N. Y. 

SONG POEM WRITERS 

SONG POEM WRITERS. Melodics written 
and arranged for publication. Write, Ernest 
Shonfield, 2236 Olive Ave., Pasadena. Calif. 
SONG POEM WRITERS— “Real” proposi- 
tion. Hibbeler, D189X, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago. 


The Reader Speaks 

iCentinued) 

Tells of Science Correspondence Club 

Editor^ Science Wonder Stories: 

I want to take time to congratulate you on 
your magnificent magazine. Science Wondeb 
Stories. 

I have read a few of the stories, but un- 
fortunately I have no time to read them all, 
as corresponding with members of the recently 
created Science Correspondence Club has taken 
up much of my time. Up to date we have a 
membership of twenty-five enthusiastic science 
fiction fans all anxious to devour every bit of 
science fiction that they can grab. Later we 
may ask a little space in some comer of your 
magazine to report our progress. At present 
we are voting for officers. 

I like your idea of inserting the authors* 
picture at the beginning of a narrative. The 
pictures by Paul are improving right along. 
Nobody can kick on the appearance of the 
cover or name of the magazine. They are 
both splendid. 

The first thing I turn to in your magazine 
is the department "The Reader Speaks." I 
enjoy reading what other people have in mind 
on various subjects. "What Science Fiction 
Means to Me," a contest now running in your 
magazine, interests me greatly, and I note that 
the authors of the numerous letters have put 
a great deal of thought into the makeup of 
their letters. 1 am submitting my manuscript 
on "What Science Fiction Means to Me." 
Perhaps it will earn a place of honor in your 
columns. 

In this letter you will find a money order 
which covers a year's extension to my sub- 
scription, and the subscription of two others. 

"The Price of Peace," a science fiction story 
based on a future war, is nearing completion, 
and when done will be gladly submitted to 
you. 

With best wishes for the success of our 
wonderful new magazine, t!he best science fic- 
tion magazine on earth, I remain, 

A. B. MALOIRE, 
Centralia, Wash. 

(We are more than interested to learn about 
the Science Correspondence Qub. Its idea is 
excellent and we wish to encourage it in all 
means within our power. We would like to 
hear more about it, its plans and aims. *The 
Price of Peace" sounds interesting and we look 
forward to it with anticipation. — Editor) 


Brick-Bats and Bouquets 

Editor^ Science Wonder Stories: 

Herewith my reaction to the first issue of 
Science Wonder Stories. First of all, how- 
ever, let me say that while I agree with Mr. 
Neller in regard to the usual run of criticism 
based cn personal bias, I offer no apology for 
the following, as you have very clearly stated 
that it will be your honest endeavor to be 
guided by the readers' wishes in all matters 
pertaining to the new magazine. 

First, Brickbats: 

By far the worst fault of the first issue lies 
in your publication of that piece of sentimental 
drivel, "The Marble Virgin." This story, aside 
from its pseudo-scientific background, is such as 
may be found in nine-tenths of the cheap fic- 
tion magazines that chitter the modem news- 
stands. The "science" in the story is worse 
than non-existent, for it gives the untaught 
reader a bunch of false ideas that are the very 
opposite to real science. It is impossible, despite 
your declaration to the contrary, that such 
scientists as Dr. de Forest and Professor 
Fitch could have passed on the science of the 
story. (I mention these as they are supposedly 
responsible for the validity of the physics con- 
tained in your stories). 

Let me point out a few of the more obvious 
faults contained in this crude attempt at a 
science fiction story. The author has borrowed 
the old theme of science fictionists, wherein the 
scientist creates a ray capable of changing one 
element into another by destroying some of the 
electrons of the atoms of matter subjected to its 
influence. Ncthiog wrong so far. But when 
he changes a leg of marble into one of flesh 
and blood, the story becomes absurd. Kindly 
give me your attention while I point out to 
you just how ridiculous this is. 

Marble is composed of a mixture of three 
components: mica, KAlSiO^; quartz SiO^; and 
(Continued on page 284) 
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Every Aviation Question Answered 

By VICTOR W, PACPS AVIATION BOOKS 


The A B C of Aviation by Major Victor W. Page, brings you 
the essential knowledge and understanding of aviation that every 
beginner needs. Major Page, who has been a leading instructor 
and engineer throughout the entire history of aviation, has con- 
densed into simple every-day language all the information that is 
so vital to a beginner and so necessary to 
the layman who wants authentic, under- 
standable information on every phase of 
aviation. 

This unusual book lays before you the com- 
plete story of modem aircraft, its construc- 
tion, engines, control and flight just as if 
Major Page anticipated all your questions 
and answered them for you. He weaves 
his story from the very beginning of avia- 
tion up to the adaptation of modern prin- 
ciples of flying. Every technical word that 
he uses is explained in the text, and he gives 
the reason for every statement he makes. 150 illustrations, 160 
pages. Price $1.00. 

Everybody’s Aviation Guide, by Major 
Victor W. Pagi 

This practical, non-technical book is written 
especially .for the aviation enthusiast. It is a 
mine of information — ^tells all about the construc- 
tion of airplanes and dirigibles and how they 
navigate the air. 

Here you will find ten lessons logically ar- 
ranged in question and answer form. Save your 
time — read this book — get the meat of the sub- 
ject It contains eveiything from elementary 
conceptions of mechanical flight and primitive 
forms of aircraft to a more advanced consider- 
ation of aerodynamic principles. 140 illustra- 
tions, 256 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Foi Sale Bt 

TECHNI-CRAFT PUBLISHING CORP., 98 Park Place, N. Y. C 




The Reader Speaks 

{Continued) 

feldspar, KAlSi^O^. This makes a total of four 
elements present with a consequent result of 
four types of electron plan in this material. If 
his ray is capable of knocking off a definite 
number of electrons from the atoms subjected 
to its action, the number being controlled by 
the operator, then it will make only four dif- 
ferent elements, having their original propor- 
tion, no matter how many of the electrons he 
chooses to destroy. But if it reduces the num- 
ber of electrons to a definite remainder, con- 
trolled by the operator, then it will result only 
in the conversion of the substance to a single 
element. The author speaks of the machine as 
as electron dissolver, hence it is incapable of 
increasing the number of electrons in the atom, 
and therefore cannot create elements of higher 
atomic weight from those of lower atomic 
wei^t. Therefore iron, whose atomio weight 
exceeds that of any element found in marble, 
could not result from the action of the device. 
Iron, as you are well aware, is a vital necessity 
to the human body. Even assuming that the 
machine could increase the number of elec- 
trons in the atom, the story is still absurd. 
The author speaks of flesh as if it were a 
homogeneous substance such as potassium or 
iron. In reality it is one of the most complex 
substances known. If his machino changes the 
number of the electrons at wni-^ecreaslng or 
increasing them as the operator desires — then 
he will be able to run the gamut of the fifteen 
or so elements found in living tissue, but at 
any given instant he would never have any- 
thing but a leg composed of a single element. 

You will have to admit, Mr. Gernsback, that 
this story is an insult to the very name of 
science fiction. The fact that I, whose educa- 
tion in science does not exceed that obtainable 
in the ordinary high school, should be able to 
pick flaws in it, shows just how poor this story 
is. 

Secondly, I notice that the board of associate 
editors does not contain a single chemist. Of 
all the modern sciences chemistry is the most 
familiar to the average man, and therefore 
should hold an important place in you rmaga- 
zine. I certainly hope that this is remedied 

Second, Bouquets: 

First, let me congratulate you upon the im- 
proved appearance of your new magazine. The 
cover of the first issue is a work of art and 
science combined; an infinite improvement upon 
the covers of your former publication. Artist 
Paul certainly does deserve a lot of credit. The 
spacing and wording of the title are also much 
more pleasing than previously. 

I approve of the Science News department of 
your magazine most heartily. This gives an 
added educational value to the magazine and 
increases its worth a great deal. I notice that 
you quote several extracts from the Science 
News-Letter, I have been a reader of this 
paper for about two years and have found it 
far superior to the usual run of scientific 
magazines intended for the public at large. 

As to stories, I think “The Reign of the 
Ray'* is one of the best pieces of science fic- 
tion that it has ever been my privilege to read. 
I ecrtainly hope that you publish more like it. 
The other stories, with the exception of “The 
Marble Virgin,** are also very good. 

Burris Cunningham, 
Springer, New Mexico. 

tAlthough the criticisms directed against 
“The Marble Virgin** are answered in part by 
the author himself in these columns, we wish 
to correct one idea of Mr. Cunningham relat- 
ing to the impossibility of making the marble 
into flesh. He speaks of the necessity of iron 
in the body and other elements th^t would pre- 
vent the creation of new substances with higher 
atomic weights than are found in marble. Now 
this should be understood. The marble statue 
was heavier than the body of the living woman. 
That may be granted without dispute. It is 
well known further that all basic elements of 
an atom — protons and electrons — weight the 
same. It is merely the number of electrons 
and protons to an atom that make up the 
atomic weight. Therefore in marble we will 
have more than enough such basic elements of 
matter to make human flesh. What Professor 
Huxhold would naturally do would be to break 
down the marble into its basic protons and 
electrons and then combine them to form the 
necessary new atoms to build up the flesh, 
bones, blood and what-not necessary for the 
human body. We rather appreciate Mr. Cun- 
ningham's interest.^EdfVer). 

(Continued on page 28fi> 
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Brand New Science Fiction Stories 

We are presenting to our readers the first six numbers of our new 
Science Fiction Series. 

The Editors of SCIENCE WONDER STORIES have received such 
a large supply of really excellent science fiction stories, that we have de- 
cided to publish some of them in book form. These small books, illustrated 
by artist Paul, are printed on a good grade of paper 
and are sold at a low price, due to the large amount 
put out. The series in time will form a beautiful 
library of the best that is to be had in science fiction. 

New ones will be issued from time to time. 

REMEMBER THESE ARE BRAND NEW 
STORIES AND HAVE NOT BEEN PUB- 
LISHED BEFORE AND WILL NOT BE 
PRINTED IN ANY MAGAZINE. THEY CAN 
ONLY BE SECURED THROUGH THE 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES. 

Every book contains but a single story by a well- 
known science fiction author. 

The type is large and well-readable, and the size 
of each book is 6x8 in., which makes it convenient 
to carry one of them in your pocket. 

NOT LESS THAN FIVE BOOKS SOLD. We 
accept cash, money order or U. S. (no foreign) 
postage stamps. 

Below you will find a list of the first six books. 

Your choice of five books for 50c or the entire six 
books for 60c. prepaid. 

All orders filled promptly. 

STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP. 

98 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

THE BRAIN OF THE PLANET 
By Lilith Lorraine 

If a super-intelligence could have its wis- 
dom poured into our brains, what a different 
world we might have I Miss Lorraine in the 
"Brain of the Planet” poses such a problem 
and works out the answer in an astounding 
manner. 


WHEN THE MOON FELL 
By Charles H. Colladay 

_ Collisions between celestial bodies of any 
size have not occurred within historical 
times. But such an event is not an impossi- 
bility. In fact many astronomers believe 
that our solar system came into being by 
such a collision. Suppose the moon were to 
crash into the earth. What would happen? 
In “When the Moon Fell,” by Charles M. 
Colladay you will find the answer. 



NOT LESS 
THAN FIVE 
BOOKS SOLD 


THE THOUGHT PROJECTOR 
By David H. Keller, M.D. 

The power of suggestion on the human 
mind forms the basis of “The Thought Pro- 
jector,” by Dr. David H. Keller. Ideas re- 
peated over and over exert a great force 
on us, they penetrate our minds and give 
us ideas that we often think are our own. 


AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
By R. Michelmore 

Aviation five hundred or a thousand years 
hence will probably be something beyond 
most of cur present conceptions. Journeys 
to other planets may well become a com- 
monplace as it does in the present story 
showing an exciting “Adventure in Venus.” 


WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
By Leslie Stone 

The sun is said to be slowly cooling, and 
generations many thousands of years hence 
must face the problem of how their heat 
and light is to be provided when the sun’s 
end does come. In this thrilling story, 
“When the Sun Went Out,” Leslie Stone 
answers that question. 

THE GIRL FROM MARS 
By Jack Williamson and 
Dr. Miles J. Breuer 

Suppose some one from another planet 
landed on our earth. What would happen? 
“The Girl From Mars,” by Jack William- 
son and Dr. Breuer is an adventure of a 
Martian visitor, with all the strange situa- 
tions that one can imagine in such an event. 


■ STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP., 

■ S.W.-98 Park PUce, New York, N. Y. 

1 Gentleir.eii : 

* lam enclosing herewith $ ^ for which 

2 please send me prepaid the books which I have 
! marked with an X : 

■ □ 1 THE GIRL FROM MARS 

i □ 2 THE THOUGHT PROJECTOR 
S □ 3 AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
J □ 4 WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
S □ S THE BRAIN OP THE PLANET 

■ □ 6 WHEN THE MOON FELL 
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Ten Tools In One 


For the — 

Shop 

Builder 

Mechanic 

Household 

Handyman 

10 utilities in 
one article 

(only 10'' high) 

Send Only 

* 10 # 

We Pay Postage 

Grenpark Tool Co. 

245 Greenwich St. 

New York, N. Y. 



Hi(h Carb*n 
Knife Sharpener 


AdjuataMe 
Screw Welch 
Scale 

IS Peuade 


S* Inch 
Steel Rule] 


Welch Scale 
Haok 


The Reader Speaks 

{Continued) 

Explains Celestial Mechanics 

Editor t Science Wonder Stories: 

I read “Warriors of Space’* and want to cor- 
rect an idea I have found in it. 

The idea is advanced that the solar system 
is barely balanced and inherently instable. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The idea 
That a slight force could draw Saturn into the 
sun is ridiculous. 

The solar system would automatically adjust 
itself to almost any changes you could make in 
it. A planet falling into the sun would be as 
plausible as an atom destroying itself by the 
electron uniting with a proton. It could only 
happen when the planet was near enou^ to our 
star to cause friction against its gases. 

If the speed of any planet was doubled it 
would merely take up a new orbit farther from 
the sun. If it was halved the planet would 
take up an orbit nearer the sun. If the re- 
tarding force was supplied suddenly it would be 
a sharp ellipse, otherwise almost a circle. 

Some of the brilliant authors who keep talking 
of planets falling into the sun should whirl a 
ball on a string around their finger, allowing it 
to wrap around to draw it closer and closer. 
Even with the tremendous comparative retafd- 
ing influence of air resistance and friction they 
will note it takes no sudden plunge, but on 
the other hand is pulling away harder as it is 
drawn inward. This is natural as although the 
ball is slowing down its orbit is so much 
shorter it circles faster and its eentrifugal force 
increases. This would be the effect on a planet 
drawn near the sun. 

Why, 1*11 make you a bet you could cut 
Saturn's speed clear in half — imagine the force 
required — then put it very close to the sun. 
within Mercury’s orbit, and let it go and, not 
only would it fail to fall into the sun but it 
would be hurled much farther away from the 
sun. 

Your authors should watch comets. If there 
Is the slightest comparative sideward motion to 
a comet it will not plunge into the sun. In 
fact the closer it comes the harder it will be 
hurled back. 

I can think of one good simile in the case. 
Take a hammer and hit it against an automo- 
bile tire, resolving that it should immediately 
come to rest on the surface of the tire. It 
will bounce back, if you swing hatd or easy. 
Only in this case you can Anally hold it there 
because of malleability. In astronomy every- 
thing is perfectly clastic. There are only two 
contingencies that would permit the occurrence. 
1, stopping all sideward motion; 2, the entrap- 
ing of the body in the atmosphere of the sun. 
As the sun and Saturn are like a pea and a 
baseball several thousand miles apart this 
would be hard to attain. 

James G. Scribner, 
Portland, Oregon. 

(We believe that although Mr. Scribner has 
made a nice analogy, and drawn a fairly de- 
ductive picture, yet he doesn’t present the whole 
picture. The analogy of whirling the weight 
on a string is not complete. For in that case 
the pull on the string is increased by the centri- 
fugal force and the finger merely supplies enough 
muscle power to maintain the string. The 
finger in other words is purely passive. But 
gravitation aots much differently. Saturn in 
its present orbit is acted on by the pull of the 
sun, and the speed of Saturn is such that it pro- 
vides a centrifugal force to balance that pull. 
But move Saturn to half its distance from the 
sun and the sun’s pull is muttiptied by four. 
Reduce the distance to one-quarter of its pres- 
ent distance and the sun’s pull is multiplied 
by sixteen, the pull being inversely propor- 
tionate to the square of the distance. Now 
while all this U taking place tihe planet is de- 
scribing a spiral in space, each rotation about 
the sun bringing it closer to the sun (by virtue 
of the pull of the space cars). Now with the 
constantly increasing pull of the sun, Saturn 
would tend to fall into a new orbit with an 
orbital speed proportionate to its new condi- 
tions. It would thus provide a new state of 
equilibrium. But the space cars prevent such 
an equilibrium; for even while the sun’s pull is 
increasing faster than the increase in Saturn's 
orbital speed, the space cars are providing 
enough of an extra pull to keep the planet mov- 
ing closer and closer. The only fair analogy 
is the rotation of a ball around a very powerful 
magnet. ^ Then we believe Mr. Scribner would 
see a point approached when the pull of centri- 
fugal force would seem to collapse and the ball 
would rush toward the magnet at an amazing 
speed. — Editor^, 
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DO NOT READ THIS AD 

If You Do Not Own a Radio Set. But 
Everybody Intereated in Radio 
Should Have a Radio 
Encyclopedia 

S. GERNSBACK’S RADIO EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA is the only standard 
work ever published in America at- 
tempting to classify alphabetically the 
countless words used in the hi^ly 
specialized science of RADIO. The 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is written in plain 
English so that everybody can under- 
stand the definitions and descriptions. 

No expense has been spared, cover- 
ing over two years in compilation, to 
make it worthy a place in your library. 

It is published in one volume — 168 
pages — size 9 x 12 inches, nearly an 
inch thick and nicely accommodates 
the beautiful illustrations and the 
large, easy to read type. 

The work contains 1,930 definitions, 
549 photographs, drawings and dia- 

®'^REMEMBER THIS IS A REAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA— NOT A DIC- 
TIONARY— and very few of the 
thing$ described and illustrated in this 
volume can be found in any dictionary, 
or any other encyclopedia. 

Edited by SIDNEY GERNSBACK, 
Author of "Wireless Course in Twenty 
Lessons’— "One Thousand and One 
Formulas" — "Practical Electricity 
Course" — “The Rsdio Educator,” etc. 

Former Price $2.00 
Now for a Limited Time 
$1.49 

SEND NO MONEY 

Juit forward the Coupon below and 
the Encyclopedia will be cent you at 
once. You pay the Poitman $1.49 
plus postage on delivery and if the 
book is not satisfactory return it and 
your money will be paid back at once 
without any questions. 

ISKOR PRESS, Inc. 

286 Fifth Ave., New York 


ISKOR PRESS, Inc., „ ^ . 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dept. b-8. 

Send me one copy of Sidney Gernsback’s 
First Radio Encyclopedia in one volume as ad- 
vertised. I will pay postman $1.49 plus post- 
age on delivery. 

Name 

Address 

Town and State 



p Only 
a. $4.88 


Sale $4.88 

Double ActlMt Re 
volTOr mode from flneit 

BBtorUli. Highly pol> 

lihed and nickel plated octagon barrel, well 

rifled. All parta drop forged, 22, 32 or 36 

cal. Send Ne Meney. Pey expreagman 14.88 

plua carriage chargee on delivery. Wlnehett 
Order, Bex 92, Wtedblne, Pa. 




THROUGHOUT 
THE AGES 

By Dr. Dhvld H. 

keUer, M. D« 

64 Paged cf OoBfCnotlTe and Helpful 
InformatloD. Obd be read and under- 
fltood by any IntdDgent aizteen year old 
ahUd. Containa iM’ofitable reading for 
young and old. Pt^alLbtof Contenta: 
Natural Meotlon; Varletlea of Married 
t A Life; Love and Mairh^; The ProatHutc; 

Woman 8 6eiaal Pbaltlon; Feminine Independenoe, etc. 
SdnB 10 OMila today for this orsat book. Sent prepaid. 
90PULAR BOOK CORP. • 95 Park Place. N. V. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CORRECTION NOTICE 
In the June issue of Science Wonder 
Stories, the price of “The Sun, the Stars 
and the Universe,” by W. M. Smart, 
published by Longman’s, was erroneously 
stated as $3.25, instead of $5.00, which is 
the correct price. . 


AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS, 
by James Kendall, A. M., Sc. D., E 
R. S. 310 pages, illustrated, stiff cloth 
covers, size 5x8, published by The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, price $3.00. 

Professor Kendall attempts what might be 
considered the impossible, to explain to one, 
who is presumed not to have a knowledge of 
chemistry, the mystery of atomic structure. 
But with confidence he tackles his task and 
,with charm he succeeds in it. And be is not 
content alone to explain the more or less 
easily understood Bohr theory of atomic struc- 
ture in which the protons and electrons arrange 
themselves after the model of the solar sys- 
tem. He goes on bravely to explain the theo- 
ries of Schrodinger and de Broglie which 
transform our atomic structure from merely 
round little balls of material (electrons) re- 
volving about a nucleus (the proton) to a 
theory in which tihe atom is made of a halo 
of energy in wave form vibrating around the 
nucleus. If this is hard to understand it is 
certainly not Professor Kendall’s fault, for 
during the book he takes his reader through 
the stages of an understanding of chemistry, 
and the road one travels rises only gently into 
the rarefied realms of atomic structure. One 
should not miss this book, for with it be can 
bravely essay to more difficult and detailed de- 
scriptions of what we and all things about U9 
are made of. 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT, 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
Alfred Sutor. 238 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5 x Published by 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
Price $2.50. 

In bis introduction, Mr. MaeterUnck states 
that his book does not belong to the school of 
romantic biography. Yet, even though every 
fact concerning these astounding insects has been 
discovered and confirmed by specialists in re- 
search concerning the termites, the facts them- 
selves are often so astonishing as to give the 
work the external aspects at least of colorful 
and fantastic fiction. The book follows the 
general plan of the author's other book, *The 
Life of the Bee," which you should read along 
with this, if you have not already done so. 

These insects are, like the bees, units of a 
powerful and irresistible central intelligence but, 
even more than their distant winged relatives, 
they possess ingenuity in unusual situations, and 
greater ability to adapt themselves to varying 
conditions. This is forcefully illustrated in 
the great number of species, each with definite 
variations, and each possessing its own unique 
innovations fpi* combating the exigencies of na- 
ture. One very interesting chapter describes 
the devastations which these animals wrought, 
and still do, in their habitat, destructions which 
are often humorous in nature but just as often 
tragic. 

For any student, and more especially for any 
critic, of our present civilization, this little vol- 
ume should prove stimulating. The civilization 
of the white^ant, or termite (their classifica- 
tion has not, as yet, been definitely determined) 
Is so efficient as to reflect in an often discon- 
certing manner on our own, so far as economy 
of action and degree of organization are con- 
cerned. 

M aeterlinck has carried tBe comparison a 
degree further, and suggests that the civiliza- 
tion of man, if it continues in the direction it 
has been going, is headed for a terrible and 
gloomy destiny much like that of the termites, 
“unless," as he hints provocatively, “in the 
meantime we have destroyed one another, which 
seems infinitely more likely." 


Pick the 


RADIO 


Job you want 
and HU it in 



months 


Ratlla Operator $90 — $200 per 
month with all expenses paid. 

Broadeoat Operator $1,800— 
$4,800 a year. 

Radio Repair Meehanle $1,800 

— $4,000 a year. 

Radio Inapeetor $2,000— $4,500 
a year. 


R adio pays from $2,000 
, to $25,000 a year. Get the 
"How” as well as the "Why” 
of Radio — with this exi>^ 
txainingl Only an hour or so 
a day— in spare time— la all 
you need! As part of your 
course, you receive absolutely 
free of charge— a magnificent 
outlay of apparatus. W 1th this 
outfit you learn to build fine 
sets and solve the problems 
that bring big pay. 




Money Bock if Not 
Satisfied 

The course prepares you for 
success in all phases of Radio 
— manufacturing, servicing, 
selling, ship and shore broad. 
casting,TeIevi6ion and Photo- 
radiograms. A signed agree- 
ment backed by RCA assures 
you of complete satisfiiction 
upon completion of the train- 
ing— or your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

Free Book 

It tells In 50 fascinating 
pages and photos all about 
Radio's brilliant oppor- 
tunities for adventure 
and success. Mall 
the coupon now 
—the book is abso- 
lutely free! Radio 
Institute of 
A m e r 1 ci^a 
Deot. "VV-S 
326 Broads 
waVs New 
York 


Radio Institute of America 
Dept. W-8 

326 Broadway, New York, N. Y* 

Geatlemea: Please send me your big FREE 
50'page book which tells about the brilliant 
opportunities In Radio and about your 
famous laboratory-method of guaranteed 
radio instruction at homes 



Name .... 
Addreas.. 
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T akes you out of the class 
of the common laborer of 
which there is always an over 
plentiful supply at cheap rates 
of pay. Makes you a Grad- 
uate Electrician, Junior 
Electrical Engineer, or 
Commercial Electrical En- 
gineer in 12 short months. 
Puts you in line for a job where 
big manufacturers are actually 
pleading for trained men and 
glad to pay Big Salaries rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $10,000 a 
year. Not a dream — A DEAD 
SURE FACT! For 25 years 
we have trained men for the 
electrical profession and Our 
Graduates Have Succeeded 
in All Parts of the World, 
Our 12 months intensive train- 
ing is the boiled down essence 
of what We Know fits men for 
big paying positions. It is 
work you’ll love. No limit to 
advancement. Practical en- 
gineers teach you. They 
know What to teach and How 
to teach it, so you can earn 


CCHO^L-r ENGINEERING 

^0 a f A A I 1 w a U £? c 2 


FouDdel 1905 S.W.S.-829 Milwaukee, Wia.^ 


money with it. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of 
actual commercial machinery 
to work on in this school. 

Uncle Sam Asks S.'of E. OK! 

Think of the opportunity to test 
plants such as this. The Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company is only one 
of many large concerns that is co- 
operating with School of Engineering 
students. This type of practical work, 
while in school, insures your future 
when you graduate. That’s why our 
men are always in demand and always 
command big salaries. You can be 
one of these men if you ACT I 

Earn While You Learn 

By our special system you may earn 
part of your way while learning. Our 
Employment Department will help am- 
bitious men who can finance their tui- 
tion to secure a position to which they 
may devote a part of each day, spend- 
ing the remainder at the school. Low 
tuition fee. Board and room reason- 
able. Daily Broadcasting W I S N 
(formerly WSOE). School Orches- 
tra. Fraternities. 

Write for FREE Catalog 

Write today for our free, illustrated 
catalog. Read about this wonderful 


institution and the great opportunities 
that lie before you. Find out about 
our specialized method of training and 
the details of our “Earn While You 
Learn” plan. 


Radio and 

Electrical 
Refrigeration 

Learn la 
three montha 
— Just M 
dan end you 
can befloeof 
the new 
er 0 u p o f I 
trained men 
who will 
c u 1 d e and 
develop the 
newest and 
best psTlng 

of Amerlea’s gigantic Induitrles, Radio and Electric 
Refrlseratlon are tremendous money makers for the 
trained man who gels Into the game early. Exports 
are needed for big, responsible, well-paying Jobs. 
We train you quirk and help place you in a good 
position. ACT NOWl 


8eh»»l of Englneerlflo of Mllwaukea 
Dept. 8.W.S.-629. Milwaukee, Wli. 

Without obligating me in any way please malt free 
Photo Story book, “Rise to Success Through Elec- 
tricity” (just off the press), end NEW Bullotln re- 
garding the course 1 have marked with an X. 

[ ICommerclal Elec. Eng. [ lElec. Refrlgeratliia 
for High School Qrad.. [ ] Radio 
1 year f jArraature Winding 

r ICommerclal Elec. Eng. i ] Light, Heat ft Power 
Others 1 to 2 years. f IPractlcal Electricity 
C ]Elec. Eng., B.9f Degree [ ]Home Lab. Service 
3 yra. 

r JAutomollve Elec. 

[ ]l am Interested In your Earn While You Loan 
Plan. 

Nemo .....Ago 

Address 

City State. 

Education 


At the request of the United 
States Government, S. of B. 
Students Made the Accept- 
ance Test of this Huje Elec- 
trical Generating Unit, con- 
sisting of 4,000 H.P. Nordberg 
Diesel Engine direct con- 
nected to 3125 K. W., 2300 
Volt Allis Chalmers Gen- 
erator built for the Panama 
Canal. 


Men of Action for 
C ommercial Electrical Engineering 


Big Milwaukee 
electrical concerns join 
hands with the School of 
Engineering to meet the stupendous 
demand for trained men. 




Amazin^lv Easy Y/kv 


to get into ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5.00 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 

Now . . . and forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. 

Let me show you how to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, 

$60 and up, a week, in Electricity— NOT by correspondence, but by 
an amazing way to teach, that makes you a practical expert in 90 days! 

Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! Act now, today! 



Without 'Bmks 


in 



L of experience — age' 
or advanced education 
} bar no one. I don’t care 
if you don’t know an arma- 
ture from an air brake— I 
don’t expect you to! I don’t 
care if you’re 16 years old or 
40— it makes no difference! 

Don’t let lack of money stop 
you. Most of the men at 
Coyne have no more money 
than you have. 

Railroad Fare 
Allowed 

I will allow your railroad 
fare to Chicago, and if you 
should need part-time work 
I’ll assist you to it. Then, in 
12 brief weeks, in the great 
roaring shops of Coyne, I 
train you as you never 
dreamedyou could be trained 
. . . on the greatest outlay of 
electrical apparatus ever as- 
sembled . . .costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars . . . 
real dynamos, engines, pow- 
er plants, autos, switchboards, trans- 
mitting stations. . . everything from 
doorbells to farm power and light- 
ing I. . . full-sized ... in full oper- 
ation every day! 

No Boeks>'All Actnal Work 

No books, no baffling charts ... all 





real actual work . . . build- 
ing real batteries . . . wind- 
ingreal armatures, operating 
real motors, dynamos and 
generators, wiring houses, 
etc., etc. That’s a glimpse 
of how we make you a mas- 
ter practical electrician in 
90 days, teaching you far 
more than the average 
ordinary electrician ever 
knows and fitting you to 
step into jobs leading to 
big pay immediately after 
graduation. Here, in this 
world-f amousParewt school 
—and nowhere else in the 
world — can you get such 
training 1 

Jobs, Pay, Future 

Don’t worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the supply. Our 
employment bureau gives 
you lifetime service. Two 
weeks after graduation, 
t^lyde r . Hart got a position as electrician 
with the Great Western Railroad at over $100 
a week. That’s not unusual. We can point to 
Coyne men making up to $600 a month. $60 a 
week IS only the beginning of your opportu- 
nity. You go into radio, battery or automo- 
tive electrical business for yourself andmake 

up to $15, 000 a year. 


AVIATION 

ELECTRICITY 


DAYS 


I am Including 
my new Aviation 
Electricity course 
as well as Radio 
and Automobile 
Electrical courses 
■■ who enroll 
now. 



Prepare for Jobs 
Like Tbese 

Here are a few of hundreds 
of positions open to COYNE- 
trained men. Our free employ- 
ment bureau gives you lifetime 
employment service. 

Armature Expert 

up to $100 a Week 
Substation Operator 

. up to $65 a Week 
Auto Electrician 
_ $60 a Week and up 

Inventor - - - Unlimited 
Maintenance Engineer 

. .up to $100 a Week 
Service Station Owner 
« ^ $60 a Week and up 

Radio Expert $60 a Week and up 


Students toir in ff and cheeking ignition on one of the late 
type Radial Aircraft Engines in our aviation department. 

Get the Facts 

Coyne is your one great chance to get into elec- 
tricity. Every obstacle is removed. This school is 80 
years old— Coyne training is tested— proven beyond 
all doubt— endorsed by many large electrical con- 
cerns. You can find out everything absolutely free. 
Simply mail the coupon and let me send you the big. 
free Coyne book of 160 photographs . . . factL . . . 
jobs . . . salaries . . . opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses while training and how weassist 
our graduates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
So act at once. Just mail coupon. 


Get this 


Booli 

^Ir. H C. LEWIS. Pres. 

I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Dept. C9-81 

SOO S. Paulina St., ChicaKO. III. 



I Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me your b!g free cat- 
alog and all details of Railroad Fi ■ ™ . 


COY MIT electrical SCHOOL 

H. C. lewis, Pres. Established I899 

Dept. C9-81 Chicago, IlUnois 


alog and all details of Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employ- 

I ment Service, Aviation Electricity and Automotive Electrical 
Courses and how 1 can “earn while learning." 


500 South Paulina Street 


I Name 

I 

I City 


Address 


-State... 




